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LETTERS 


Serve and Volley 


John P. Davidson did indeed train 
to be a household manager at Star- 
key International for his article on 
private service [“You Rang?,” Folio, 
January], but what he claims to have 
heard me say and seen me do there 
is often inaccurate. His bias against 
me is obvious. I never reveal my cli- 
ents’ real names without their per- 
mission, and saying that I have a 
crush on one of my students, as Da- 
vidson claims, is hardly my style. I 
could not still be in business after 
thirty-three years if I had been so 
inappropriate and disrespectful. 

When Davidson applied to the 
Starkey Institute, I spoke to his refer- 
ences, who seemed to like him well 
enough but grew quiet when I asked 
them about his work at the mainte- 
nance company he purported to 
own. I took note of this, but I didn’t 
see it as a valid reason to keep him 
from attending the institute. David- 
son appeared unfamiliar with many 


Harper’s Magazine welcomes reader response. 
Please address mail to Letters, Harper’s 
Magazine, 666 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10012, or email us at letters@harpers.org. 
Short letters are more likely to be published, 
and all letters are subject to editing. Volume 
precludes individual acknowledgment. 


household tasks during the training, 
and when he graduated, I told him I 
wasn’t sure he had a genuine heart to 
serve. If his article is any indication, 
I guess I was right. 


Mary Louise Starkey 
Denver 


Left Behind 


In “Donkey Business” [Easy Chair, 
January], Thomas Frank attributes the 
loss of momentum on the left to its 
collective lack of activism, as com- 
pared with the “entrepreneurial” ener- 
gy exhibited on all levels by the right. 
Not until the end of his article, how- 
ever, does he point out what should 
have been his main focus all along— 
that the Democratic Party is no lon- 
ger progressive or populist, and that 
the left’s complacency is actually fu- 
eled by well-founded cynicism. There 
are still energetic forces in progressiv- 
ism, but they are continually thwarted 
by the president and other Democrat- 
ic leaders. What the left lacks most 
are politicians who will openly chal- 
lenge the corporatist sellouts who 
dominate the Democratic Party. 


T. M. Kara 
Norwood, Mo. 


Chumps-Elysées 

I was cheered to see in Kabir 
Chibber’s annotation on French in- 
sults [“Aprés Mots, Le Déluge,” Janu- 
ary] that it is no longer illegal to 
curse France’s head of state. I was 
living in Paris on the night in June 
1969 that Georges Pompidou won 
the presidency, and out of idle curi- 
osity, I decided to attend the cele- 
bration taking place at Place de 
Etoile. It was utter pandemonium. I 
soon stuck my index fingers in my 
ears and began plotting an escape 
from this mad mise-en-scéne. Sud- 
denly I was accosted by a participant 
who rather menacingly asked me, 
“Sir, is there something here that 
displeases you?” I quickly assured 
him that I just couldn’t stand the 
high decibel level. He grunted and 
moved on, as did I. France was then 
highly policing of slights to its presi- 
dent, and apparently this situation 
continued until quite recently. Félici- 
tations, France. It’s about time. 


Tristan Argenti 
Mountain Home, Ark. 


Stream Engine 


Jeff Madrick’s “The Digital Revo- 
lution That Wasn’t” [The Anti- 
Economist, January] deftly outlines 
digital media’s economic shortcom- 
ings, but Madrick’s causal explana- 
tion rests on a false comparison. 
Computers and the Internet are ad- 
vances in communication, not in 
production. This may provide a 
simple explanation for why they 
have not meaningfully boosted 
growth. The Industrial Revolution, 
on the other hand, arose from 
changes in the production of me- 
chanical energy. Steam power, rail- 
roads, electricity, and the internal- 
combustion engine enabled 
humans to rely increasingly on in- 
animate objects to do work—a 
transition from endosomatic (hu- 
man) energy to exosomatic (non- 
human) energy. Leveraging forces 
more powerful than human or ani- 
mal metabolism gave rise to more 
productive economies. The digital 
revolution does no such thing. It 
accelerates and democratizes the 
spread and reach of information. 


That certainly increases productivi- 
ty, but on a much smaller scale. 


David J. Unger 


Somerville, Mass. 


Clear the Heir 


In her essay on The Yearling [Criti- 
cism, January], Lauren Groff opines 
that author Marjorie Kinnan Rawl- 
ings “was not part of a school or a 
group,” but she does connect Rawlings 
to Maxwell Perkins, Thornton Wild- 
er, and Zora Neale Hurston. These 
figures were all followers of A. R. Or 
age, a great teacher of creative writing 
who has been largely absent from 
American literary history. Orage 
taught a large contingent of writers, 
including Nathanael West, James 
Agee, Djuna Barnes, and Dawn Pow- 
ell, all of whom, like Rawlings, pro- 
duced important but poorly under- 
stood work. It’s not entirely surprising 
that English professors have over- 
looked Orage, who was an occultist 
and doesn’t fit neatly into the estab- 
lished narrative of recent literary his- 
tory, but reading him could provide 
insights into Rawlings’s work. 


Jon Woodson 

Emeritus Professor of English, 
Howard University 

Baltimore 


Cult Classic 


For more than seventeen years | 
was the attorney representing est, an 
educational corporation that deliv- 
ered The est Training, a ground- 
breaking program that helped launch 
the personal-development industry. 
In Nathaniel Rich’s report about the 
late David Sullivan [“The Man Who 
Saves You from Yourself,’ November], 
Sullivan is quoted as referring to est 
as a cult, which is, unequivocally, not 
true. The renowned Dr. Margaret 
Singer, one of the world’s leading ex- 
perts on cults and Sullivan’s mentor, 
stated under oath that est is not a 
cult of any sort. The creation of est 
was rather a major innovation of the 
1970s that helped shape modern 
management thinking toward em- 
powering people. 


Martin N. Leaf 
New York City 


LETTERS 3 
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EASY CHAIR 


E. since the last draft was end- 


ed, in 1973, a small but devoted cho- 
rus of pundits, legislators, and retired 
military men have been stumping for 
its return. These are not wild-eyed 
boosters of the New American Cen- 
tury, itching to occupy every square 
inch of the Middle East and beyond. 
No, we're talking about moderates 
like the Washington Post columnist 
Dana Milbank, who recently argued 
that mandatory service could help fix 
the dysfunctional U.S. Congress. Or 
the journalist Thomas E. Ricks, who 
said the all-volunteer force (AVF) 
“has made it all too easy for our na- 
tion to go to war.” Or Representative 
Charles B. Rangel of New York, who 
last year brought the Universal Na- 
tional Service Act to the House floor 
for the fifth time in a decade. 

None of these men is arguing that 
a draft would improve the quality of 
the fighting force, and their propos- 
als havent been endorsed by the 
military. The appeal, ultimately, isn’t 
to battlefield necessity but to a kind 
of social engineering. Conscription, 
in their view, would rebuild our 
spindly national character, whose 
muscle tone has melted away since 
the end of the Vietnam War. It 
would bridge the economic, region- 
al, and racial gaps in a sorely divided 
nation. It would restore a sense of 
sacrifice and meanwhile stock the 
U.S. Congress with the sort of saga- 
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Dodge the Draft! 
By James Marcus 


cious veterans who would never, ever 
shut down the entire government in 
a fit of pique.! 

The pro-draft pundits have also 
seized on an appealing paradox: con- 
scription as an antiwar measure. The 
idea is that veterans in the legislative 
branch will not only run the country 
with greater discipline but also be suf- 
ficiently sobered by their experience to 
avoid military adventurism in the first 
place. Add to that the prospect of their 
children—and everybody else’s— 
swelling the ranks for our next ground 
campaign, and you have the demo- 
cratic equivalent of a mass hostage 
situation. Barring a Martian invasion 
or a crack Chinese expeditionary force 
wading ashore at La Jolla, we might 
never go to war again. 

Andrew J. Bacevich, a historian 
(and contributor to this magazine) 
who served in both Vietnam and the 
Persian Gulf before retiring from the 
Army as a colonel, in 1992, calls this 
the “skin-in-the-game argument.” 
The profound disconnect between 
the armed forces and the civilian es- 
tablishment “allows the military to be 
abused, or used recklessly,” he told 


'Tt is true that Congress now has the lowest 
proportion of veterans since the Second 
World War: only 19 percent have served, 
compared with a high of 77 percent in 1977. 
But that year, just as the fraction of vets hit 
its peak, Congress still shut down the 
government—not once, but three times. 


me. “If you and I had our sons or 
daughters serving and likely to be sent 
into harm’s way, we would exercise 
greater caution. And we'd be writing 
letters to our congressmen saying, 
‘You damn well think twice before 
sending my boy to fight in the Syrian 
civil war.” There’s something to that 
argument.” Indeed, there is some- 
thing to all of them—which doesn’t 
change the fact that few Americans 
would greet a renewed draft with 
open arms. On the contrary: press- 
ganging the nation’s youth into the 
armed forces has frequently met with 
resistance, and sometimes with the 
sort of explosive unrest that makes 

the urban uprisings of the 

Sixties look like pep rallies. 


T. Revolutionary War was waged 


by local militias and a volunteer 
army, and despite George Washing- 
ton’s frazzled requests for more troops, 
the Continental Congress had no 
intention of wrecking the fragile 
American state by imposing a na- 
tional draft. The next time the issue 
arose, during the War of 1812, a fum- 
ing Daniel Webster questioned the 
government’s right to “take children 
from their parents, and compel them 
to fight the battles of any war.” (Web- 
ster was particularly opposed to the 
invasion of what was then, for one 
brief shining moment, the Evil Em- 
pire: Canada.) 


RETURN TO 
MY NATIVE LAND 


= eS ie 


“The greatest living poet in the French 


language.’ American Book Review 


“Bristles with the energetic, unique qualities 
of Walt Whitman's SONG OF MYSELF...” 
San Francisco Chronicle 


“Hrabal, to my mind, is one of the greatest living 


European prose writers.” Puitip ROTH 


“What Hrabal has created is an informal history 
of the indomitable Czech spirit. And perhaps ... 
The Times (London) 


the human spirit.’ 


Karl Ove Knausgaard 


Stru 


“Perhaps the most significant literary 


The Guardian 


enterprise of our time.” 


“Intense and vital ... so powerfully alive to 
death” James Woop, The New Yorker 


“Arrestingly beautiful.” 
The New York Times Book Review 


A Treatise on 
Shelling Beans 


“MyéSliwski never takes a false narrative 
step, because on this flowing narrative 
river of a road, there can be no such 
thing as a false step.’ 

The Quarterly Conversation 


“In his translation Bill Johnston 
navigates Myéliwski’s modulations with 
skill and the lightness of touch that is 
generally the face of profound labor.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


“A truly remarkable contribution, both 
for the lyrical quality of its prose and for 
its boldly imaginative theme.” 


World Literature Today 


“Lyrical ... dramatic... epic.’ 
ANDRÉ BRINK 


“ SAR 
‘A poet of genius: 
P 8 VLADIMIR NABOKOV 


“[Tsvetaeva] asks questions we didn't know 
existed until she offered them to us, and 
answers to some of poetry's most enduring 
mysteries.’ 


C. K. WILLIAMS 


randomhouse.b1z 


Not until the Civil War did Amer- 
ica roll out its first national draft. 
The Confederacy instituted conscrip- 
tion more than a year before the 
Union—a decision at odds with its 
purported struggle against tyrannical 
federalism—but the South was short 
of men and understandably wary of 
asking its large population of slaves 
to fight for, you know, slavery. The 
Union followed suit with the Enroll- 
ment Act of 1863, which allowed 
potential recruits to buy their way out 
of service for $300. 

In spite of this provision—or more 
likely because of it, since that sizable 
sum was out of reach for most—the 
draft touched off some of the most 
ferocious rioting in U.S. history. 
There were violent protests in Bos- 
ton, Newark, Hartford, Albany. The 
worst, however, were in New York 
City, where one observer reported an 
endless procession of “men and wom- 
en and even little children armed 
with brickbats, stones, pokers, shovels 
and tongs, coal-scuttles, and even tin 
pans and bits of iron.” The mob de- 
stroyed draft offices, churches, homes, 
railroad tracks, and telegraph lines. 
They marched on the headquarters of 
the New York Times—where the sight 
of three Gatling guns manned by the 
newspaper’s staff led to a temporary 
retreat—and tried to burn the mayor's 
residence to the ground before six 
regiments of federal soldiers arrived 
to restore the peace. 

World War I was different. Sold to 
the public as a struggle for civilization 
itself, it roused little such resistance. 
Having learned from the Civil War ri- 
ots, the government offered no buyout 
option for the wealthy—all able men 
would serve, regardless of social sta- 
tion. (George Creel, Woodrow Wil- 
son’s PR. wizard, also anticipated some 
of the current arguments for the draft 
by promising that it would revitalize 
“the heart, liver, and kidneys of Amer- 
ica.”) As for World War II, it, too, was 
presented as a Manichaean clash be- 
tween good and evil—and, once the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, a de- 
fensive conflict to boot. The Times 
could keep its Gatling guns in storage. 

With Vietnam, however, the in- 
surrectionary days of 1863 seemed to 
be upon us again. Here was a war in- 
creasingly resented by the civilian 
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population. About 210,000 Ameri- 
cans were charged with evading the 
Vietnam-era draft—a small number, 
you might argue, given the 2.7 mil- 
lion who actually saw combat during 
that period. But by the early Seven- 
ties, the conflict was inflaming re- 
gional, racial, and class divisions 
across the country. And resistance 
had begun to creep into the military 
as well, where it took the form of 
foot-dragging, insubordination, and 
ultimately a small epidemic of sol- 
diers fragging their commanding of- 
ficers. By the time Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird announced the end of 
conscription, in 1973, there was not 
a peep of protest from the armed 
forces, who remained spooked by the 
memory of this slow-motion mutiny 
for a generation or more. They en- 
dorsed the AVF and never looked 
back, confident they could raise 
enough volunteers, especially for 
post-Cold War police actions that 
would require a smaller footprint 

and, with a restive public 

back home, a rapid exit. 
F. Hamilton, whose garrison 
helped squelch Manhattan’s draft riots 
during the Civil War, is located at the 
southern edge of Brooklyn: its vintage 
artillery pieces are trained defiantly on 
the piers of the Verrazano—Narrows 
Bridge, as if an enemy army were about 
to storm down the off-ramps. The base 
is still active, and in December I went 
there to meet Lieutenant Colonel Mi- 
chael Stinnett, who commands New 
York City’s Army Recruiting Battal- 
ion. An agreeable ex-Californian with 
a silvery buzz cut, he oversees twenty 
recruiting centers, pushing each one 
to meet a quota of eight to ten enlist- 
ments per month. 

At first that struck me as a modest 
target—only 2,400 recruits per year 
from the nation’s largest city. But as 
Stinnett readily acknowledged, the 
Army itself is shrinking: from 570,000 
soldiers in 2006, during the height of 
the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, to 
558,000 in 2012. By 2017, that num- 
ber is supposed to drop to 490,000. 

I asked Stinnett whether he was 
worried that, as the economy makes 
at least a wobbly recovery, recruiters 
will have a harder time scraping up 
suitable candidates. “It’s not so much 


the economy,” he said, “but getting 
qualified applicants who have gradu- 
ated high school and have no crimes 
or other problems on their records. 
And obesity! Those are our challeng- 
es.” He conceded that standards had 
dropped six or seven years ago, when 
the Army began admitting an alarm- 
ing number of recruits on what are 
called moral, medical, and criminal 
waivers. With the AVF under tre- 
mendous pressure, convictions for 
manslaughter, vehicular homicide, 
robbery, assault, and statutory rape 
were no longer the disqualifying 
events they once had been. “We took 
everybody,” Stinnett said. Facing me- 
dia scrutiny, the Army cut back dras- 
tically on misconduct waivers, dis- 
couraging what had become a steady 
trickle of felons. 

Is the pared-down fighting force a 
response to modern warfare, which fa- 
vors agility and technological prowess 
over massed medieval armies on the 
battlefield, or is it simply the result of 
a budgetary squeeze? Stinnett’s tactful 
answer: “Both.” And would conscrip- 
tion lead to a better fighting force? 
The AVF is better, was Stinnett’s con- 
clusion, as long as the geopolitical sit- 
uation remains stable and the volun- 
teers keep volunteering. 

Which they do, even in today’s 
slightly less enfeebled economy. To 
demonstrate, Stinnett ushered me 
into a compact car with a camouflage- 
clad sergeant at the wheel, and we 
drove to the recruiting center on East 
149th Street in the South Bronx. The 
neighboring stores—Dental Plaza, 
Best Beauty, Spike’s Discounts—were 
doing plenty of business, but so was 
the Army. 

There were recruits lined up inside 
and ARMY STRONG pamphlets scat- 
tered about. The desk where I sat 
had a scale model of a Bradley Fight 
ing Vehicle parked atop a hardcover 
copy of General Hugh Shelton’s 
Without Hesitation: The Odyssey of an 
American Warrior. On one wall was 
a large poster for Call of Duty: 
Ghosts, the latest installment of a 
first-person-shooter saga that must 
have steered more enlistees into the 
armed forces than any government 
ad campaign. 

While Stinnett conferred with his 
recruiting sergeants, I spoke to a suc- 


cession of aspiring soldiers. They were 
male and female, black and white and 
Latino—one had arrived from Ghana 
just a few weeks earlier. Of course the 
rich are still largely absent, and women 
form only 15 percent of the total force, 
but on the most basic level the AVF 
reflects the demography of the nation. 
(As Bacevich put it: “The Michael 
Moore argument, which says that the 
dregs of society are somehow shang- 
haied into joining the Marine Corps, 
is bullshit.”) 

Almost all the recruits I met viewed 
the military as an economic opportu- 
nity: they were already pondering 
post-Army careers as doctors, police 
officers, and mechanical engineers. 
What impressed me, though, was the 
persistent patriotism on display. “I 
want to wear the uniform,” Alexis 
Frank told me, fiddling with a gold 
earring in the shape of a crucifix. 
“This is not a perfect country,” said 
Jerry Mansfield IV, whose previous 
attempt at service was interrupted 
when he returned home after his ini- 
tial training and was shot in the stom- 
ach during an altercation in the 
street. “But this is what I know, this 
is what I love, and it don’t get no bet- 
ter.” They weren’t cynical, and they 
weren’t concerned about whatever 
foreign-policy machinations might 
send them overseas to kill similarly 
earnest recruits on the other side. 
They were there to serve, in sufficient 
numbers for a modern military force, 

and the decision to do so 

was their own. 
| Rangel has been 
at this a long time. On January 7, 
2003, as it was becoming clear we 
would go to war, he introduced the 
Universal National Service Act 
(H.R. 163), which proposed to “pro- 
vide for the common defense by re- 
quiring that all young persons in the 
United States, including women, per- 
form a period of military service or a 
period of civilian service in further 
ance of the national defense and 
homeland security.” The bill was bot 
tled up in committee for nearly two 
years, then brought to the floor in 
October 2004, where it was trounced 
by a vote of 402-2. Even Rangel 
himself voted against it—protesting, 
he says, the way H.R. 163 was shoved 


directly onto the floor without any 
provision for debate.’ 

Yet he didn’t surrender. Rangel fol- 
lowed up last year with a nearly iden- 
tical bill, H.R. 748, which has now 
been dropped into the black hole of 
the Subcommittee on Military Per- 
sonnel. When he discusses the issue, 
as he did with me during a lively tele- 
phonic monologue shortly after the 
New Year, he touches effortlessly on 
nearly every argument for the draft. “I 
want to show that everybody has 
some skin in this game,” he told me, 
“and that we’re not just talking about 
other people’s kids in Congress, we're 
talking about our own families.” 
There’s the social-cohesion angle: “I 
am saying that everyone should have 
to make a commitment to national 
service.” There is the hope that a 
cunningly crafted bill will hobble ex- 
ecutive overreach by triggering an au- 
tomatic draft every time the president 
even contemplates going to war. Ran- 
gel also suggested that the military 
was less enamored of the AVF than 
they were willing to let on, a clairvoy- 
ant assessment I hadn’t heard from 
other fans of conscription. 

Like the others, though, Rangel 
seemed resigned to the fact that the 
draft is a nonstarter in any practical 
sense. He even described H.R. 748 as 
a “sleeper bill’—something that 
might emerge from legislative limbo 
in the event of a really, really big cri- 
sis. But if that’s the idea, why not pro- 
pose a more narrowly focused bill to 
address just such a military emergen- 
cy? And if you want to repair the 
American social fabric by means of 
peacetime national service, why not 
fashion a freestanding, mandatory do- 
mestic Peace Corps rather than bolt 
ing it onto the bugaboo of conscrip- 
tion? Finally, if you want to improve 
the quality of Congress, there’s a 
quicker, saner way to achieve that 
without hustling a multitude of un- 
willing soldiers into uniform. Just vote 
the current bunch out of office. m 


? The two votes in favor were cast by the 
Pennsylvania Democrat John Murtha, who 
in Rangel’s words was “pissed off” by the 
procedural trickery, and by the California 
Democrat Pete Stark, the only avowed 
atheist in Congress at the time and so 
staunch a pacifist that he had peace sym- 
bols printed on all the checks issued by the 
bank he owned. 
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Estimated value of goods and services distributed for free on the Internet in 2011 : $376,000,000,000 
Portion of the content streamed on Pornhub, the world’s largest pornography website, that is viewed on mobile devices : 1/2 
Maximum number of dildos a Texan may legally own : 5 
Chance that a pregnant U.S. woman says she is a virgin : 1 in 125 
Age at which first cousins may marry, according to Utah law : 55 
Number of U.S. states that make undisclosed exposure to HIV a criminal offense even in cases where a condom is used : 36 
Number of states in which it is a felony for an HIV-positive person to spit on a police officer : 5 
Percentage change in the global AIDS mortality rate since 2005 : —30 
In the global cancer mortality rate : +8 
Factor by which the annual number of deaths related to illegal drug use has increased worldwide in the past two decades : 2.3 
Projected percentage increase in the legal market for marijuana in the United States this year : 63 
Value of legal marijuana displaced to the black market by federal enforcement actions in the past three years : $250,000,000 
Amount Americans spent on vitamins in 2012 : $9,200,000,000 
Chance that a vitamin outperforms a placebo in a peer-reviewed study, according to a November 2013 analysis : 1 in 12 
Percentage change in the past five years in the portion of Republicans who believe in evolution : —26 
Portion of U.S. students who started college in 2007 who have not completed their degrees : 1/2 
Percentage of students enrolled in a massive open online course who view no more than one lecture : 49 
Percentage who complete the course : 4 
Percentage of students enrolled in such courses at UPenn last year who had already earned a college degree : 79 
Portion of the thirty professions projected to grow fastest over the next ten years that require postsecondary education : 2/3 
Percentage change since 1980 in the rate of labor-force participation among U.S. women : +5.7 
Among U.S. men : —7.7 
Number of high school students in Mississippi who took the Advanced Placement test in computer science last year : 1 
Portion of white U.S. students taking AP math exams last year who received passing scores : 2/3 
Of black U.S. students : 1/3 
Number of the 882 SAT takers from Camden, New Jersey, in 2012 who were scored “college-ready” : 3 
Percentage of Syrian child refugees who are not attending school : 68 (see page 61) 
Amount Afghanistan spent on government programs last year  $5,300,000,000 
Portion of that spending funded by government revenue : 2/5 
Number of telephone lines on a terrorist “alert list” that were monitored daily by the NSA from 2006 to 2009 : 17,835 
Percentage of those lines that met the agency’s legal standard for “reasonable articulable suspicion” of terrorism : 11 
Percentage increase in the number of reported anti-Muslim hate crimes in the United Kingdom over the past year : 100 
Factor by which the amount Britons owe in mortgage debt has increased since 1999 : 2.6 
Portion of Americans who spend more than half their monthly income on rent : 1/4 
Percentage change since last year in the amount of untaxed income Americans are allowed to spend on mass transit : —47 
On parking : +2 
Price of an Occupy Wall Street poster being sold by Walmart : $52.25 
Number of Academy Award winners in the past twenty years who thanked God in their acceptance speeches : 7 
Who thanked Harvey Weinstein : 30 


Figures cited are the latest available as of January 2014. Sources are listed on page 76. 
“Harper’s Index” is a registered trademark. 
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29. Reading Excerpts from Roman Law 

30. Interrogative Adjectives and Pronouns 
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32. Gerunds and Gerundives 

33. Counting in Latin 
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36. Next Steps in Reading Latin 
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[Memoir] 


THE TREES ol EP OUT 
OF THE FOREST 


By Barbara Ehrenreich, from Living with a Wild 
God, out next month from Twelve. Ehrenreich, a 
longtime contributor to Harper’s Magazine, is the 
author of many books, including, most recently, 
Bright-sided: How Positive Thinking Is Under- 


mining America. 


I remember perfectly well the first time it 
happened. My mother had determined that we 
should do something “as a family” on Sunday af- 
ternoons, a domestic-management strategy she 
had gleaned from the women’s magazines. On 
this particular Sunday, our destination was a 
horse show in the town of Hamilton, Massachu- 
setts. I could not tell you what was supposed to 
happen there to warrant the word “show,” since 
neither the animals nor the humans in atten- 
dance offered the slightest promise of entertain- 
ment. No one in the family had any interest in 
horses, either as aesthetic objects or as a means 
of transportation. The sole attraction for my fa- 
ther was the chance to sneer at the local gentry, 
who intruded on our lives, in classic feudal fash- 
ion, as landlords. There are some photos of the 
occasion still in my sisters possession, showing 
her, about four years old at the time, toddling 
through the grass, and my mother sitting at a 
picnic table, looking off glumly to the side. I 
had wandered off and was leaning on a fence, 
staring at the woods in the pale late-summer 
sunlight, feeling nothing but impatience. 


And then it happened. Something peeled off 
the visible world, taking with it all meaning, 
inference, association, and words. If anyone 
had asked, I would have said I was looking at a 
tree, but the word “tree” was gone, along with 
all the notions of treeness that had accumulat- 
ed in the dozen or so years since I had acquired 
language. Was it a place that was suddenly re- 
vealed to me? Or was it a substance—the indi- 
visible, elemental material out of which the en- 
tire known and agreed-upon world arises as a 
fantastic elaboration? I don’t know, but I was 
alarmed to discover that when you take away 
all human attributions—the words, the names 
of species, the wisps of remembered tree-related 
poetry, the fables of photosynthesis and capil- 
lary action—that when you take all this away, 
there is still something left. 

I snapped out of it soon enough. The faces 
were reapplied to the heads of my family mem- 
bers; the trees crept back into the woods; we reas- 
sembled for the drive home. After what I remem- 
ber as a muted dinner, probably because | wasn’t 
listening, I went up to the bedroom I shared with 
my sister. On my bedside table lay, as usual, The 
Pocket Book of Verse, with Longfellow reminding 
me, in a poem I could still recite at the time 
without irony, that “life is real! life is earnest!” 
More to my taste was “Ozymandias,” in which 
Shelley took death and futility head-on and still 
managed to emerge with human dignity intact. 
And here was Whitman, page after page of him, 
tremulous with desire in the lilac-scented night. 
They were just doing their job, these poets, which 
is really the job of all of us—to keep applying 
coat upon coat of human passion and grandios- 
ity to the world around us, trying to cover up 
whatever it is that lies underneath. 
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I decided that evening that whatever I had 
experienced at the horse show had to be an 
aberration, like the retinal floaters that some- 
times intruded on my vision after Id been in 
the car too long on a hot, bright day. A 
chronic insomniac since grade school, I often 
read at night until I was too tired to read any- 
more and then lay there in terror of being 
caught awake by the dawn. Sleep deprivation 
does odd things to the mind, and this must be 
one of them, I thought—except it kept hap- 
pening, and it gained legitimacy through repe- 
tition. I might be in school, concentrating on 
Latin conjugations or logarithmic tables, and 
suddenly notice my fingers holding the pencil 
and realize I was looking at a combination of 
yellow and pink, of straight and curved, that 
had never been seen before and never would 
be seen again by anyone in the universe, and 
with that realization, all that was familiar 
would drain out of the world around me. Or | 
might look up from a book to find a patch of 
sunlight pulsing on the floor and feel it leap 
up to challenge the solidity of the entire 
scene. Or I might be in the midst of a conver- 
sation with a friend when “without warning 
my sense of reality changed,” as I wrote in my 
journal, and my friend’s “image and voice and 
presence along with everything else seemed to 
slip like water off a sheet of glass.” 

I struggled to identify precipitating factors— 
if not physiological, then atmospheric. Noth- 
ing untoward seemed to happen at night or if 
it was raining or the sky was overcast, which 
meant that at those times I was usually insu- 
lated or, as I was also coming to see it, locked 
out. Why sunlight was so important I still 
don’t know. I have read that some odd mental 
states can be triggered by strobes, but in my 
case none are required. When the sun, espe- 
cially the afternoon sun, slants at a certain an- 
gle or refracts through venetian blinds or 
bounces off walls of brick—well, there’s not 
much I can do but wait quietly and see what’s 
going to be revealed. 

I had no rubric under which to store these 
things; the phrase “altered states of conscious- 
ness” would not enter the mainstream for an- 
other decade, and the notion of “mental ill- 
ness” did not cross my mind until a few years 
later. If I had any literary reference point in 
that first year, it was Prince Myshkin in The 
Idiot, whose epileptic fits were preceded by 
flashes of lucidity, which were intriguing 
enough but hardly analogous to my experi- 
ence, seeming to involve, as they did, obscure 
insights into Christianity and Russian nation- 
alism. So I came up with my own explanation, 
patched together from the fragments of psy- 
chology I had picked up at the Lowell Public 
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Library, which suggested that the most routine 
perception requires an impressive creative ef- 
fort. Photons don’t just stamp a little image on 
the visual cortex, captioned with a word like 
TREE. You have to do some work—comparing 
one pattern of neuronal firing to another, sift- 
ing through the stored images that are your 
memories until you have a match, and so 
forth. From a scientific perspective, what hap- 
pened to me was that every now and then I 
simply stopped doing the work of perception 
and refused to transform the hail of incoming 
photons into named and familiar objects. 
There was plenty of input still pouring in as 
colors and lights and sound, but it wasn’t get- 
ting sorted and categorized. 

I wasn’t ready, however, to abandon the idea 
that I had gained a glimpse into some alterna- 
tive realm or dimension. In science fiction 
there were always multiple worlds to travel be- 
tween by rocket ship or subtler technologies, 
and science itself held alternative dimensions, 
folded up and hidden within our own world. 
So one way to imagine what was going on was 
to think of it as another universe, normally 
invisible, but every so often, where the divid- 
ing membrane had worn thin, shining 
through into our own. I was lucky enough to 
have some intermittent access to this place, 
albeit not at my own volition. 

There is a word for the episodes I was expe- 
riencing, though it was not available to me at 
the time: “dissociation,” described in the psy- 
chiatric literature as “feeling unreal” (either 
that one is unreal or that the world around 
one is unreal, if those two conditions can even 
be distinguished). If the episodes of dissocia- 
tion happen often enough, they achieve the 
status of “dissociative disorders,” which may be 
accompanied by a variety of other symptoms, 
including emotional numbness, depression, or 
amnesia, none of which afflicted me. In the 
latest Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Men- 
tal Disorders, dissociative disorder is described 
as a general cognitive breakdown, “a disrup- 
tion ... in the normal integration of con- 
sciousness, memory, identity, emotion, [or] per- 
ception.” In other words, one of these areas is 
not working correctly. I suspected even at the 
time that my episodes of dissociation in some 
way constituted a punishable offense. Prince 
Myshkin ended up back in the sanatorium, 
didn’t he? And there was no shortage of men- 
tal hospitals in Massachusetts in the 1950s, 
menacing, dark brick buildings designed to en- 
close the people who refused to do what was 
expected of them or who said things that 
didn’t make sense. This was a few years before 
my mother and her sister Jean underwent their 
stints—voluntary or otherwise—in mental 
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wards, for what we would call today depres- 
sion, which was endemic at the time among 
housewives. But I did remember a particular- 
ly vacant-looking neighbor who, my mother 
explained, had been subjected to shock treat- 
ment because she hadn't been making dinner 
or cleaning the house—tasks that presum- 
ably became much more manageable once 
the neuronal circuitry had been jolted back 
into submission. 

Nothing like that could happen to me, be- 
cause I did everything that was expected of me 
and did it fairly well. I set my hair nightly in 
the metal curlers my mother provided me with. 
I was up every morning with homework com- 
pleted, appropriately dressed and ready for 
school. I babysat three or four times a week and 
spent most of my earnings on LPs—classical 
with an occasional venture into jazz—and sub- 
scriptions to sci-fi periodicals. But if I never 
imagined myself qualifying for incarceration, I 
did worry about committing what amounted to 


“Hot Air Balloon Wedding Ceremony, Taos, New Mexico,” a photograph by Lucas Foglia from his monograph Frontcountry, published this 
month by Nazraeli Press. Foglia’s work is currently on view at Fredericks & Freiser Gallery, in New York City. 


treason where my family was concerned. Hu- 
man beings are connected not only by love and 
loyalty—or by neurotic symbiosis and material 
dependency—but also by our joint agreement 
about the “real.” It’s what we share—the rock 
there by my foot, that little white cloud in the 
sky—amounting in sum to the grand project of 
“empirical reality.” 

There was one time when I badly wanted to 
talk about my perceptual excursions. In the 
fall of 1956, I had an argument with my friend 
Bernice during one of our Latin tutoring ses- 
sions. Bernice was not automatically seen by 
the school as college material; she lacked the 
hereditary credentials I’d been granted by vir- 
tue of my father’s white-collar status. Her par- 
ents ran a tiny coffee shop in downtown Low- 
ell, above which the family made their home 
and where she and I often copped a free 
doughnut before school. She was good enough 
company for about an hour a day, but we were 
friends mainly by default, since Lowell High 
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School culture was segregated into the Irish, 
the “French” (Canadian), and a tiny handful 
of Jews, none of whom made me welcome at 
their lunch tables. This left me with the 
Greeks, like Bernice, who in their own way 


[Malingering] 


GOOD COP, SAD COP 


From remarks by Joseph Esposito, a retired New 
York City police officer, during a wiretapped phone 
conversation with another former city employee. 
Esposito was accused in January of helping some 
thousand people file false Social Security disability 
claims over a period of more than twenty-five 
years, resulting in an estimated $400 million in 
fraudulent payouts. 


O. When you get there, usually the first 


question they ask is, “How did you get here?” 
You're gonna say, “My sister drove me.” The next 
question they generally ask is, “Who does the 
cooking, cleaning, shopping in your house?” 
You're gonna say, “My mother.” When you get to 
see the doctor, he’s gonna ask you questions. 
He's not trying to trick you. They just want to 
see if you can concentrate. They’ll say, “But 
what do you do with yourself all day? How do 
you spend your day?” You’re gonna tell ’em, “I 
don’t sleep well at night. I’m up three, four 
times. Usually I nap on and off during the day. I 
put the television on, you know, I keep changing 
channels ’cause I, I can’t concentrate on the 
television. Just, just to hear a voice in the 
house.” And they’re liable to say, “Spell the word 
‘world, ” so you go, “W-R-L-D.” Then they’re 
gonna say, “Spell it backwards.” You think about 
it, and you can’t spell it backwards. Then they’re 
liable to say, “From a hundred, subtract seven.” 
You know, a hundred, ninety-three, and then 
youre trying to concentrate, and make it eighty- 
six or eighty-five, you know. You're not too sure. 
Then they might tell you, “I’m going to tell you 
three things to remember: a spoon, a fork, and a 
dish,” and they’re going to ask you later on in 
the conversation to remember them. You re- 
member one of them. When you're talking to 
the guy, don’t look directly at him. Put your 
head down now and then. Don’t answer right 
away. Pause for a second. You're just trying to 
show that, you know, you're depressed. Can you 
pretend you have panic attacks? 
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were outsiders, too, and when she determined 
to win a place in the “academic track” by mas- 
tering Latin—the language of her nation’s an- 
cient conquerors, I couldn’t help noticing—I 
offered to help. 

Our dispute arose over the declension of 
the Latin word deus, when I emphasized— 
completely unnecessarily and pedantically, I 
admit—its plural as well as feminine forms. At 
least to the Romans, “god” was not some sin- 
gular point of light but a whole category of be- 
ings, and none of them qualified as moral ex- 
emplars: Jupiter with his rages, Juno with her 
petty jealousies, Venus with her vanity. I may 
have needled Bernice a bit, out of sheer intel- 
lectual wickedness, for trading in the colorful 
polytheistic tradition of Ancient Greece for 
this ghostly abstraction of a God she wanted 
me to “believe” in. 

She struck back with surprising vehemence, 
her dark-brown eyes hard with reproof: It 
wasn’t just that atheists were immoral; they 
were “shallow” and trapped in the common- 
place. Banality, that was the problem with 
atheists—and as she said this I could feel ba- 
nality weighing down on me. | reached for the 
only weapon that came to hand—the flabby, 
soft-minded notion of the “spiritual,” a concept 
that would embrace both her religion and my 
adventures in perception, both the incense- 
driven mystery of the Orthodox rite and the 
stark beauty of the place that lay beyond 
words. There are spiritual insights, I told Ber- 
nice, that have nothing to do with religion. 

Oh yeah, she wanted to know, what are 
they? If I had these supposed “spiritual in- 
sights,” could I recount or explain them? 

No, of course I couldn’t—later writing that 
“I could not would not shall not tell her.” 

I ceded the fight to Bernice, who went 
home in triumph, leaving me, still steaming, 
to ask my mother, who was busy in the kitch- 
en making dinner, could something be true 
but not explainable? Of course not, she said. If 
you can’t explain something it isn’t true and 
has no basis in fact—which I took to mean 
that, in her view, all human experience maps 
perfectly to Webster’s Dictionary. What isn’t in 
there isn’t real. Everything that humans can 
experience has already been named, alphabet- 
ized, and stored in a single volume, supple- 
mented by the Encyclopedia Americana. I con- 
cluded that there is an entire category of 
experience that is not suited to intraspecies 
communication, so you are advised to keep it 
to yourself. “Everyone,” I observed in my jour- 
nal, “thinks he or she is unique and likes to 
think that he possesses great powers of per- 
ception and is of uncommonly profound na- 
ture.” For the religious, God was the ticket, 


“the final superiority that humans can con- 
ceive for their selfish delight.” 

But where did I get my edge from, my sense of 
being special, or, as we would later say, my “self 
esteem”? Certainly not from being more beauti- 
ful, more athletic, or smarter than other people, 
although I acknowledged I was a little smarter 
than many. No, it was from the “very important 
things” I knew, or inferred, from my unique ac- 
cess to the world as it “really” was—things that 
even my genius father did not seem to know, 

and I was not going to share them 

with “any old clod” like Bernice. 
G. to the “Depersonalization Commu- 
nity” at dpselfhelp.com, and you'll find one 
report after another of agonizing detachment, 
failed treatments, and long slow slogs back to 
a shaky “normality.” Selfidentified victims of 
“DPD” have radically different reactions to 
dissociation than I did. Was I exempted from 
the menace of pathology simply by my igno- 
rance about mental illness? I don’t know, but 
what they seek to cure, I took as a special 
privilege. If I needed anything from the 
grown-up world, it was not some concerned 
professional to interrogate my feelings and di- 
rect my metaphysics toward a presumably 
healthier and more productive path. On the 
whole, despite family tensions, social isola- 
tion, the ongoing horror of puberty, and oc- 
casional philosophical despair, I was not un- 
happy, or if I was, I did not see fit to write 
about it. There was too much going on for 
that, too much to find out and absorb, and 
emotions were not my natural beat. At the 
same time, I was overwhelmed by the aesthet- 
ic runoff from adolescence—the shameless 
beauty of the world, regenerated each day as 
if by magic, without any help from me. Low- 
ell, all coppery in the winter sunrise, looked 
“like a Sumerian city on the banks of the Ti- 
gris or Euphrates,” while the junior girls’ cal- 
isthenics class was a “dance of priestesses of 
the sun.” “These things fascinate me,” I wrote 
when I was sixteen: 


bees, straight lines, the ocean, the idea that ev- 
ery word is an example of onomatopoeia (sp?), 
the music of Tchaikovsky, Liszt, Borodin, Ravel, 
Debussy, ancient Egypt, other planets, the idea 
that the stars as I see them are not only trillions 
of miles away but are millennia ago and may no 
longer be there, Greenland, people and every- 
thing else. I like the line “alone, alone, all, all 
alone, alone on a wide wide sea.” 


If this was mental illness, or even just a partic- 
ularly clinical case of adolescence, I was bear- 
ing up pretty well. 


[Rituals] 


GREEK TRAGEDY 


From stories submitted anonymously to the website 
hazedandconfused.com, describing the tasks report- 
edly carried out by undergraduates in pledging 
prospective fraternities or sororities. Visitors to the 
site are encouraged to vote for their favorite stories. 


Pledges have to wear the hell mask and answer 
questions about our frat. The hell mask is a gas 
mask with the filter removed and a short hose 
screwed on in its place. When the pledge gets a 
question wrong, a brother pinches the hose shut 
so the pledge can’t get any air—until he is jerking, 
bucking, kicking—then lets it go and asks an- 
other question. 


Any time we weren’t doing something that we 
were specifically allowed to do (like going to 
class or sleeping between the hours of one A.M. 
and six A.M.) we had to stand with our toes and 
noses pressed firmly to the wall. Sometimes the 
brothers would make us hold dimes to the wall 
with our noses. If we dropped the dime, we got 
various punishments. 


We got our pledges stupid drunk and put them 
into a room with flashing strobe lights. A broth- 
er then walked in with a can of rainbow sprin- 
kles and poured it all over the floor and told 
them to sort them by color. It took them just un- 
der ten hours. 


A few times during winter nights, they would 
make the pledges in my sorority get naked out- 
side, they would throw water on us, and then 
they would cover us in snow. 


Every semester my fraternity hosts a night where 
the pledges are forced to race to down gallons of 
milk, play beer pong with milk, and just straight- 
up chug excessive amounts of milk. By the end 
of the night the house reeks of vomit and cur 


dled milk, and we send the pledges off to bed 


without allowing them to wash up or shower. 


Every night our entire pledge class was forced to 
line up and strip completely naked. We were all 
then blindfolded, and, at random, three of us were 
kicked in our lady parts, full force, by our sisters 
wearing soccer cleats. The three that were kicked 
had to yell out “COOTER CARNAGE?” before 
they fell down. If one failed to do so, three more 
were selected at random, and the drill continued. 


We had to make coffee by grinding coffee beans 
in our mouths. 
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[Investigation] 


NUCLEAR MELTDOWN 


From a report by the inspector general of the Air 
Force concerning allegations against Major General 
Michael J. Carey of professional misconduct during 
a trip to Russia last July. In October, Carey was 
relieved of his duties as commander of the U.S. land- 
based nuclear-missile force. 


Maj. Gen. Carey began the trip to Moscow by 
driving to Denver and taking a flight to Dulles 
Airport. During the layover at Zurich, Carey 
appeared drunk and talked loudly about the im- 
portance of his position as commander of the 
only operational nuclear force in the world. 


Approximately nine toasts during the banquet. 
Maj. Gen. Carey made comments regarding 
Syria and Edward Snowden that were not well- 
received. Announced he had met two hot 
women the night before. 


Ms. [redacted]: “Carey was slurring, interrupting 
the tour guide. At one point he tried to give her 
a fist bump. She had no idea what he was trying 
to do.” [Gave a visual rendition of the fist bump 
with a significant pause and awkward facial expres- 
sions representative of the tour guide’s expression.] 


Lt. Col. [redacted]: “She just kind of gave him 
that look. And then he just drifted off with a 


different tour group.” 


After the group finished walking around Red 
Square, they went to La Cantina for dinner. Mr. 
[redacted] stated that “the General really wanted 
to see this Beatles cover band.” While at La 
Cantina, Carey kept trying to get the band to 
let him play with them. Mr. [redacted]: “It went 
from ‘Oh, this is kind of a cool thing that this 
random American wants to play with us’ to ‘All 
right, you know, kind of, we told you no, guy.” 


Lt. Col. [redacted]: “Gen. Carey was trying to 
make a point that you have dead spots in your 
radios because that’s a common problem. So he 
went to the translator and asked, ‘Can you hear 
me now? And the translator said, ‘Yes sir, I hear 
you.’ ‘Can you hear me now?” ‘Sir, I hear you’ 
‘Can you hear me now? ‘Sir, I hear you. I don’t 
get what you are saying? And the Russians were 
looking at him like, ‘Are you crazy? Why do you 
keep asking your translator the same question 
over and over?” 
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We bought all the pledges those electric-shock 
collars that you give your dog that zaps them 
when they bark. We put them on all the pledges 
in the basement and had them bark like dogs. 


When I was pledging during Hell Week we 
lived in a closet pretty much day and night for 
four days straight. The worst thing they did 
while we were in there was spray a massive 
amount of pepper spray into the air. The pain 
was excruciating; not only our eyes and faces 
but our entire bodies were on fire. 


While I was pledging all of the brothers had us 
take off our shoes and socks. Then each of us 
were forced to hold a fifteen-pound weight with 
our arms straight out for fifteen minutes. Un- 
fortunately the weight we were holding up was 
tight above one of our pledge brothers’ bare 
feet, so if you couldn’t hold it you dropped it 
right on his foot. One kid ended up going to 
the hospital with three broken toes. 


One thing I loved was when we made them 
dress up like lawn gnomes with beards and ev- 
erything and randomly sit outside the house and 
random places around campus all weekend. 


[Innovation] 


HUSTLE AND FLOW 


By Alice Goffman, from On the Run: Fugitive 
Life in an American City, to be published next 
month by University of Chicago Press. Goffman, 
a sociologist at the University of Wisconsin— 
Madison, spent six years living in Philadelphia’s 
Sixth Street neighborhood, studying the effects of 
drug policing and the techniques residents use to 
avoid arrest. 


Rk... a rotund man in his forties, ran a 


photo stand in downtown Philadelphia, near 
the customs office. A large sign reading PAss- 
PORT PICTURES, CHEAPEST IN THE CITY wel- 
comed patrons inside. On the first afternoon | 
went to see him, a mother and her teenage son 
were sitting in the plastic chairs that formed a 
small waiting area. They came, she told me 
proudly, because her son was going to London 
for his junior year abroad. Ahead of her in line 
was an employee of a large company, about to 
spend two weeks in Canada for training. A 
lawyer arrived next, needing a passport renewal 
for a vacation in Argentina. 


© THE ARTIST. COURTESY PACE GALLERY, NEW YORK CITY 


When these customers left, another customer 
came in, wearing a torn jean jacket. Seeing me, he 
made a move to leave. Rakim said, “It’s cool, she’s 
cool.” The man smiled and said, “I wasn’t sure.” He 
handed Rakim a wad of crumpled bills, and Rakim 
passed him a small plastic bag full of yellow liquid. 
The man gingerly accepted the bag and walked into 
the tiny bathroom. He emerged a few minutes later, 
nodded to Rakim, and walked out. 

Rakim began working at this photo stand in 
the mid-1990s, when he took over the business 
from his father. As he told it, the stand did fairly 
well until 9/11. “People did not want to cross a 
border,” he explained. “They did not want to get 
on a plane.” During this slow period, Rakim’s 
cousin would stop by the trailer on his way back 
from his weekly parole meetings, since the of- 
fices of the Probation and Parole Board are lo- 
cated nearby, and they would catch up for an 
hour or two. Then one week his cousin came in 
a day early, visibly upset. He asked Rakim wheth- 
er he had smoked weed or used any other drugs 
recently. When Rakim replied that he hadn't, the 
cousin begged Rakim for the use of his urine for 
the test the next morning. 

“How would I give you my urine?” Rakim asked. 

His cousin explained that he would heat it up at 
home, put it in a baggie taped to his inner thigh, 


Pie Fight Interior 2, a painting by Adrian Ghenie, whose work was on view last May at Pace Gallery, in New York City. 


and release it into the sample cup at the parole of- 
fice. Rakim agreed, so the next morning his cousin 
took Rakim’s urine to the parole-office meeting and 
passed the drug test with it. Later, however, when 
his cousin asked for the favor again, Rakim told him 
it would cost twenty dollars. This arrangement went 
on for some months, until the police caught the 
cousin driving a car and the judge returned him to 
prison for the parole violation. 

While incarcerated, Rakim’s cousin told a 
friend about the photo booth, and when this 
friend was released he stopped by on the way to 
his parole appointment. News spread, and Ra- 
kim’s urine business grew. 

I met Rakim through Steve in 2007. At the 
time, Steve had been trying to complete a two- 
year probation sentence while battling a serious 
addiction to PCP. One afternoon, he came back 
to the block, favoring his left leg and wincing as 
he walked. When I asked what was wrong, he 
said simply, “The piss was too hot.” Mike ex- 
plained that Steve had been buying urine from a 
guy downtown, and it had burned the skin on his 
inner thigh, where he had taped the bag. 

I asked Rakim about this during our inter- 
view, and he knowingly nodded his head. “I 
had trouble with the temperature at first. Guys 
were burning their legs because the coffee 
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warmer was too hot. I had to keep antibiotic 
ointment and gauze bandages in here because 
guys were coming back with their skin peeling 
off on the plastic bag. So I got one with an ad- 
justable temperature, and I keep it at a hundred 
degrees. Problem solved.” 

A year into this side business, Rakim had 
three coffee heaters going and was contracting 
out to two women to provide supplemental 
urine. He told me he didn’t know of anyone 
else who sold urine for use at this probation 
and parole office, noting that you needed a 
place where people could come inside and 
safely “put on” the urine. “So if you’ve got a 
hot-dog stand, a lottery and magazine stand, 
you can’t do this.” He explained that most 
guys on probation or parole get urine from rel- 
atives or partners, but that this was an unsat- 
isfactory solution: “Your girl can always give 
you her piss, right, but you’ve got to take it 
from West Philly, North Philly, all the way 
downtown. You’ve got to carry it on the bus, 
keep it warm, keep the bag from breaking. 
And then, you never know if the urine is 
clean. Your girl says she’s not using, but you 
can’t watch her every second. Maybe she 
doesn’t want to tell you she’s been using, so 
she gives you the urine and hopes it will come 
back okay. Then you’ve got problems with 
your PO and problems in your relationship. 
You're back in jail, you’re blaming her, now 
yall are on bad terms.... If you come to me, 
you don’t have any of that. Hell, I sometimes 
have women come to me for their boyfriends! 
Because they don’t want him to know what 
they’re doing, you know? So they buy it from 
me and give it to him like it’s theirs.” 


[Confession] 


ON NUDITY 


By Norman Rush, from Granta 126, published 
earlier this year. Rush is the author of several works 
of fiction, including, most recently, Subtle Bodies. 


E. an early age, I was very interested in 
nudity. My father was a nudist manqué. He 
made many attempts, to which I was witness, to 
cajole my mother into going with him to a genu- 
ine nudist colony in Mendocino County. There 
was considerable casual nudity exhibited by both 
my parents in the normal processes of dressing 
and bathing and sunbathing au naturel on the 
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veranda of our summer place near Monte Rio, 
where there was sufficient privacy, in their opin- 
ion. Whether my younger brother and I were to 
be included in the proposed nudist-colony expe- 
ditions was never made clear. My mother didn’t 
go for it and, I suspect, didn’t discuss Dad’s im- 
portunings with anyone, even her sisters. My fa- 
ther subscribed to Sunshine and Health, the pre- 
mier nudist magazine, which my brother and | 
also read faithfully. Our home in postwar, 
middle-class East Oakland was a fortlike, solid, 
voluminous house built by a general contractor 
for his own family. It was across the street from a 
semi-castle owned by Frank Epperson, the in- 
ventor of the Popsicle. Mrs. Epperson told my 
mother, who told everyone, that in her view, sex 
was sinful even in marriage except when neces- 
sary for procreation. To endure the conception 
of their four children, Mrs. Epperson had, she re- 
vealed (recommending it to my mother), pre- 
pared for each obligatory act by consuming large 
quantities of aspirin. The medieval sexual nar- 
rowness of Mrs. Epperson was a subject of scorn- 
ful dinner-table discussion. Nudity was on my 
mind rather a lot. I was about nine at this time. 
The nudity of my parents did not assuage my 
ripening interest but rather inflamed it. I wanted 
to see other naked female humans, and I wanted 
my father to keep his bathrobe on. 

In the fourth or fifth grade at Horace Mann 
Elementary School I was the leader of a band 
of boys who, at recess, charged around the 
schoolyard in flying-wedge formation. We 
would target clusters of girls and run at them 
shouting, “Hey, hey, ho, ho, let’s all go to the 
burless show.” I knew vaguely that these shows 
involved, in some way, naked ladies. I knew 
this because when my rather slow-moving old 
grandfather was visiting us, my father seized 
any opportunity he could to take him down- 
town to one of the Roxie Theater’s regular 
“burless” programs. This was ostensibly to 
cheer the dear old fellow up. My grandfather 
showed enthusiasm for this diversion, in partic- 
ular for a show called “Strip Strip Hooray.” My 
mother disapproved of these excursions, and 
eventually ended them. It’s true that they had 
gotten rather frequent. If my mother seems un- 
duly regulatory, it has, in fairness, to be kept in 
mind that my father had married her only after 
a démarche by the two grandmothers-to-be. 
My mother was three months pregnant (with 
me), and my father, believing he’d had a mere 
interlude, had relocated to Los Angeles from 
San Francisco on urgent business for the So- 
cialist Party. He was brought home in chains, 
as my mother bitterly expressed it, and the 
upshot was that no punishment she meted 
out for the rest of his life could ever outweigh 
her early humiliation. When she got mad at 


my father, we children (there would be five, 
altogether) were reminded that he’d fought 
marriage up to the last minute de- 


| spite her pregnancy. 


nursed a precocious rage at the stratagems 
society was employing to keep me from seeing 
naked women. Perusing the cheesecake- 
magazine collection of a boy named Mosca, 
whom we called the Fly, became the chief 
nighttime activity on Cub Scout camping trips 
to Livermore and other nearby wastelands. 
The magazines were disappointing. I could see 
no reason why nipples, which I knew to be 
mere outward valves, had to be covered up 
with pasties or the limbs of trees. Similarly 
with the pudendum. Why could one never see 
something as innocent as the escutcheon, 
whose function had to be to provide a modest 
veiling for the introitus? 

My junior high social-studies class provided 
some near nudity. It was run by Mr. Planer, a 
jaded teacher with an Olympian attitude who 
regarded his students as hopeless brutes. He 
would allow us to vote, when work had been 
completed and there was time left over, on which 
of the few available brief documentary films we 
wished to see again. The boys voted en bloc 
every time, while the girls’ votes were split 
among a number of subjects that included “Wood 
Pulp to Paper,” “The Bessemer Converter,” and 
“Flax.” The boys always chose the film in the 
canister labeled ANTHROPoLoGy. This documen- 
tary, with which many readers may be familiar 
from their exposure to the National Geographic 
Channel, featured bare-breasted women wearing 
only token skirts, and men wearing no clothing 
except extremely long, tapered gourds housing 
their penises. We boys called them “dick guards.” 
When the women were on-screen there was utter 
silence in the classroom, and when the men took 
center stage there was raucous laughter from the 
boys and appalled silence from the girls. They 
thought it was dirty. I don’t know why Mr. Plan- 
er enabled this over and over again. 

My pursuit of the unrestricted gaze met con- 
tinuing obstacles. On a rare visit to my Uncle 
Ralph's house, I managed, late one night, to in- 
troduce my older twin cousins (they had re- 
cently reached puberty), one female, to the 
game of strip poker. I did not actually know 
how to play this game, but improvised some 
rules that would get Renée’s clothes off with the 
utmost speed. Unfortunately, her mother came 
looking for her while Renée was still in her un- 
derwear. Worse, my four-years-younger brother, 
always something of a saboteur when it came to 
any interest of mine, broke the furtive protocol 
we both had been observing re: perusing Sun- 
shine and Health. My father’s back-issue file was 


kept in a drawer in his nightstand. Robert 
would regularly ascertain where my mother was 
in the house, and I would dash in and check 
the graphics out. One morning, however, he 
wandered out into the breakfast nook with a 
faux-beatific look on his face, ostentatiously 
holding up and reading a back issue of Sunshine 
and Health. My father was not present. My 
mother was taken aback and questioned him 
severely. He, affecting surprise, defended his 
choice of reading matter. “It has good poetry in 
it, Ma!” he said. He then read out loud, with a 
sort of aesthetic piety, the following: “Oh how I 
love to sleep out in the nude/Wake up in the 
morning feeling gude.” She swatted the maga- 
zine from his hand, and another corridor for my 
swelling interest collapsed before my eyes. 

My closest childhood friend, Jack, worked as 
a stock boy at the Frances Shop, a fashion 
emporium on East 14th Street. While rolling up 
the awning, he lost control of the crank, which 
hit him in the jaw, disabling him for a couple of 
weeks. He induced me to take the job, which 
paid very low wages, as his replacement with the 
guarantee that, with the right timing, I could 
inch my head up over the back partition of the 
changing cubicles and get glimpses of flesh. I 
tried this once, standing on Jack’s improvised 
platform, and did catch a woman in her bra and 
step-ins (which is what panties were called in 
those days), but I was terrified, and seeing un- 
derwear was in any case not my quest. 

This account concludes even more shamefully. 
Į apologize symbolically, sincerely and pointlessly, 
here to both of my victims below. The wife of my 
father’s best friend had been suddenly widowed. 
Her husband and her youngest child drowned in 
a swimming accident in the Eel River. C. came to 
us occasionally for consolation in the aftermath 
of her tragedy, and stayed for a few days each time. 
She would get my room and I would bunk with 
Robert. An arm of the attic ran behind the wall 
of my room against which the head of my bed was 
set. With infinite care, I drilled a peephole in the 
wall just behind the right-hand bedpost and well 
enough obscured by its serpentine carving. Twice 
I crept to my peephole, and, on the second and 
last essay, I succeeded in securing a flash view of 
the widow’s breasts. I hated myself. I plugged the 
hole with spackle. But this was only the penulti- 
mate cessation of my voyeurism. My mother hired 
M., an unmarried black woman who came with 
us from Oakland for the whole summer to help 
with all the kids, cousins included, in the family’s 
rambling, crumbling place (it had come with a 
name, Azulikit, “as-you-like-it”) in the Russian 
River country. M. was heftily built. In the room 
that became hers, I knew, the ancient window 
shade was a tattered thing with a triangular tear 
in a lower corner. One summer, I stationed myself 
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on the outdoor walkway by Ms room at the time 
of night when she would be preparing for bed. I 
was given a view of her body. M. had been griev- 
ously scarred, presumably in some fire calamity, 
across her entire chest and side. C. and M., both 
objects of my visual exploitation, had an absolute 
right to the privacy afforded by clothing. I under- 
stood it. These are true stories. The final two 
experiences sobered me into patience. 


[Anecdote] 


OEDIPUS IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


By Carol Ruth Silver, from a July 3, 1961, entry in a 
secret journal of her experiences at the maximum- 
security Mississippi State Penitentiary, in Parchman. 
One month earlier, the twenty-two-year-old Silver had 
joined a civil rights demonstration organized by the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), riding a bus to 
the state to protest segregation in the South. She was 
arrested in Jackson and held at Parchman for three 
weeks. Freedom Rider Diary: Smuggled Notes from 
Parchman Prison was published last month by the 
University Press of Mississippi. 


A... an hour after dark, the cell block 


was relatively quiet. We decided to have a bed- 
time story. Betsy volunteered to tell the Ancient 
Greek story of Oedipus Rex. She was in the last 
cell, and we, in cell number three, could barely 
hear her, but rather than complain we strained 
our ears. In the middle of the story, however, 
Sergeant Tyson came tromping into the cell 
block. He was rather obviously angry, and be- 
gan, “Yall are going to cut it out or I’m going to 
take away your mattresses and y’all are going to 
be sleeping on the cold, hard steel. Y’all hear 
me?” He glared at us. And started walking out. 

After the door crashed, thinking that he had 
already passed out of hearing, Pauline, our cho- 
sen spokesman, called down, “Betsy, will you 
please continue.” 

And Betsy started again. “When Tiresias, 
the blind seer, arrived at the palace of Oedipus 
in Thebes...” 

“Didn't I tell you girls to shut up?” Sergeant 
Tyson was again among us. “Am I going to take 
away your mattresses and y’all be sleeping on 
cold, hard steel?” 

Betsy had stopped when he came back, so 
Pauline said, “Sergeant Tyson, we feel that we 
have been cooperating with you and Sergeant 
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Storey. At the moment we were not making much 
noise at all.” 

A glowering look. 

Our policy, decided upon long ago, was not 
to be intimidated by unreasonable threats. 
“And so, Betsy, would you please start again?” 

Betsy: “He got to Thebes, and was led into the 
presence of Oedipus by a young boy. There were 
many people present, priests of Apollo and local 
citizens, all of whom had come to supplicate 
Oedipus to do something effective about the ter- 
rible plague. Jocasta, Oedipus’ wife ...” 

Sergeant Tyson walked down to Betsy’s cell and 
stood in front of it with crossed arms. He must have 
stood there for a good five minutes while she went 
on with the story. Then he turned on his heel and 
started walking toward our end of the block. 

In his biggest voice: “Open up two, and send 
a trusty down here.” The electric door to cell two 
clanged open. Tyson came into the cell and took 
the mattresses, and a Negro male trusty—the first 
we had seen—carried them out. 

“Close two.” Clang. 

“Open three.” Clang. 

At first, between the clanging of the doors 
and the clomp of Tyson’s boots, we could still 
hear snatches of the story as Betsy continued on, 
but by the time they had taken the mattresses 
from Terry and Marion and me and moved on to 
the next cell, there was too much noise to hear 
Betsy at all. Evidently other people were having 
the same problem, because suddenly someone 
began singing “We Shall Overcome.” 

We all picked it up and sang two or three verses. 
Then we sang “Oh, Freedom,” “Old Jim Crow,” “I’m 
Going to Get My Civil Rights,” and just about all 
of the other songs we know, including “He’s Got 
the Whole World in His Hands,” with special 
verses—‘“He’s got Sergeant Tyson in His hands.” 

While we were singing they finished taking all 
the mattresses out. Then Tyson started at our end 
of the cell block again, taking from each of us our 
pillow, then our sheet and pillowcase, then our 
towel, and then, finally, our toothbrush. Our sing- 
ing had gotten progressively louder, until toward 
the end we were practically shouting. In a break 
at the end of a song Pauline shouted, “And now 
we will all sing ‘The Star-Spangled Banner, ” 
which we did. Then a few people, out of the need 
to make noise and the frustration of being almost 
hoarse, began banging on the steel bunks, and 
soon others joined in, until the noise was deafen- 
ing. As a final move, having taken away from us 
everything but the clothes on our backs, Tyson 
closed all the windows. Then he turned, gave us 
one last, furious look, and clanged out. 

When the noise finally stopped the three of 
us in cell number three looked at each other 
and at the cold, hard steel bunks and the cold, 
hard, dirty floor—and began laughing. 


IGTON, D.C. 
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[Fiction] 


THE ACADEMIES 
OF SIAM 


By Joaquim Maria Machado de Assis (1839-1908), 


from Stories, out this month from Dalkey Archive 
Press. Translated from the Portuguese by Rhett McNeil. 


D. you know about the academies of 


Siam? I am well aware that there have never 
been any academies in Siam, but suppose that 
there were, and that there were four of them, 
and just listen to my tale. 


I. 

Upon seeing a cluster of milky-colored fire- 
flies fluttering throughout the night sky, the 
stars used to claim that they were the sighs of 
the King of Siam, who was entertaining him- 
self with his three hundred concubines. And 
winking slyly at one another, they'd ask: 

“Oh royal sighs, what is our handsome Kala- 
phangko up to this night?” 

To which the fireflies replied solemnly: 

“We are the sublime thoughts of the four 
academies of Siam. We carry with us all the 
wisdom of the universe.” 
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Shoreham, a painting by William Mackinnon, whose work was on view last November at Utopian Slumps, in Melbourne. 


One night, there were so many fireflies that 
the stars took fright and took refuge in alcoves; 
the fireflies took over the space that was left be- 
hind and stayed there forever. They were called 
the Milky Way. 

This enormous ascension of thoughts 
stemmed from the fact that the four academies 
wished to answer this curious question: Why 
are there feminine men and masculine women? 
It was the temperament of their young king 
that led them to pose this question. Kala- 
phangko was practically a lady. Every ounce of 
his being exuded the most exquisite femininity: 
he had honeyed eyes, a silvery voice, an effemi- 
nate, submissive posture, and true aversion to 
arms. The warriors of Siam bemoaned their lot, 
but the rest of the nation lived a merry life, full 
of dances, comedies, and songs, after the man- 
ner of their king, who cared for little else. Thus 
the stars’ misconception. 

This went on until, suddenly, one of the acad- 
emies discovered this solution to the problem: 

“Some souls are masculine, others feminine. 
The anomaly in question is a matter of a soul 
in the wrong body.” 

“Not so,” cried the other three academies. 
“The soul is neuter, it has nothing to do with 
this external contrast.” 

Nothing more was needed to stain the alleys 
and canals of Bangkok with academic blood. 
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First came controversy, then disorder, and, final- 
ly, an attack. It wasn’t all that bad in the early 
stages of the conflict: the rival groups never 
hurled a single insult that wasn’t scrupulously 
derived from the Sanskrit, which was the schol- 
arly language, the Latin of Siam. But after that 
they became shameless. The enmity grew, tou- 
sling its hair, putting its hands on its hips, and 
lowering itself to the mud, resorting to flinging 
rocks, fisticuffs, and vulgar gestures, until the 
academy in favor of gendered souls, exasperated, 
decided to put an end to the three others and 
prepared a sinister plan ... Oh you winds that 
blow past me, if only you would take these pages 
with you, so that Id never have to relate the 
tragedy of Siam! It pains me—oh, woe is me!— 
it pains me to describe such extraordinary ven- 
geance. The academics secretly took arms and 
went out after the others, at the very moment 
that these other academics, bent in study over 
the famous question, were sending a cloud of 
fireflies into the heavens. The former fell upon 
the latter, seething with rage. Those who man- 
aged to escape weren't free for long; pursued and 
attacked, they died on the banks of the river, 
aboard barges, and in darkened alleys. All told, 
there were thirty-eight corpses. They cut off the 
ear of one of the leaders and used it to make a 
necklace and some bracelets for the victorious 
president, the glorious U-Tong. Drunk with vic- 
tory, they celebrated their success with a great 
feast, at which they sang this magnificent hymn: 
“Glory to us, who are the rice of science and the 
lantern of the universe.” 

The city awoke in shock. The multitude was 
overcome with fear. No one could absolve such 
a cruel, ugly action; some went so far as to 
doubt their own eyes ... Only one person ap- 
proved of it: the beautiful Kinnara, the jewel of 
the royal concubines. 


II. 

Languidly lying at the feet of beautiful Kin- 
nara, the young king asked her for a song. 

“TIL sing no other tune but this: I believe 
that souls have a sex.” 

“What an absurd belief, Kinnara.” 

“So, Your Majesty believes that the soul 
is neuter?” 

“That, too, is absurd, Kinnara. No, I don’t 
believe that the soul is neuter, nor that the soul 
has a sex.” 

“But what, then, does Majesty believe, if you 
don’t believe in either of these?” 

“I believe in your eyes, Kinnara, which are 
the sun and the light of the universe.” 

“But you must choose: either you believe that 
souls are neuter, and you punish the lone re- 
maining academy, or you believe that souls 
have a sex, and you pardon it.” 
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“How delicious your mouth is, my sweet Kin- 
nara! I believe in your mouth; it is the font of 
all wisdom.” 

Kinnara got up, agitated. Just as the king was 
a feminine man, Kinnara was a masculine 
woman—a buffalo with the feathers of a swan. 
It was the buffalo who, at this moment, was 
storming out of the bedroom, but seconds later 
it was the swan who stopped and leaned her 
long neck down to her king, requesting and re- 
ceiving, between caresses, a decree proclaiming 
that the doctrine of gendered souls was legiti- 
mate and orthodox, the other being absurd and 
perverse. On this same day the decree was sent 
out to the triumphant academy, and to every 
pagoda, mandarin, and the entire kingdom. 
The academy lit its festive lanterns and peace 
was restored throughout the land. 


Ill. 

Meanwhile, beautiful Kinnara had developed 
an ingenious secret plan. One night, while the 
king was studying some documents pertaining 
to the State, she asked him whether his sub- 
jects paid their taxes on time. 

“Ohimè!” he exclaimed, repeating a word 
that had stuck with him after he heard it from 
an Italian missionary. “Very few taxes have 
been paid. I didn’t want to give the order to cut 
off the taxpayers’ heads ... No, I could never 
do it. Bloodshed? Bloodshed? No, I don’t want 
any bloodshed.” 

“And what if I had a solution to this problem?” 

“What is it?” 

“Your Majesty decreed that souls are femi- 
nine or masculine,” began Kinnara, after giving 
him a kiss. “Suppose that the souls in our two 
bodies have been switched. All we need to do 
is return the soul to its rightful body. We can 
switch bodies ...” 

Kalaphangko laughed loudly at this proposal, 
and asked her how they'd go about making the 
switch. She responded that they'd use the meth- 
od of Mukunda, the king of the Hindus, who en- 
tered the corpse of a Brahman, while a jester en- 
tered the vacant body of Mukunda—an old 
legend that has been passed down to the Turks, 
Persians, and Christians. Okay, what about the 
words of the invocation? Kinnara stated that she 
knew them; an old bonze had discovered a copy 
of them in the ruins of a temple. 

“So, we'll do it?” 

“I don’t even believe in my own decree,” he 
retorted, laughing, “but why not? If it’s really 
true, let’s switch bodies ... but only for half a 
year, no longer. At the end of this period we'll 
switch back.” 

They decided to do it that very night. While 
the rest of the city slept, they summoned the 
royal canoe, got in, and let the current carry it. 
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None of the rowers noticed them. When dawn 
appeared on the horizon, whipping the resplen- 
dent cows that pulled it along, Kinnara proffered 
the mysterious invocation. Her soul detached 
from her body and floated above her, waiting for 
the king’s body to become empty as well. Her 
body fell to the carpeted floor of the canoe. 

“Ready?” said Kalaphangko. 

“Ready, I’m waiting up here in the air. Please 
excuse the undignified state of my body, Your 
Majesty ...” 

But the king’s soul didn’t hear the rest. Swift 
and scintillating, it left its physical vessel and 
entered Kinnara’s body, while her soul took 
possession of that royal reward. Both bodies 
arose and looked at each other—just imagine 
their astonishment. It was the same situation as 
Buoso and the snake, according to what old 
Dante has to say; but take note of my audacity 
here. The poet silenced both Ovid and Lucan, 
believing that his metamorphosis outdid both 
of theirs. And I silence all three of them. Buoso 
and the serpent never crossed paths again, 
while my two heroes, once switched, keep con- 
versing and living together, which is even more 
obviously Dantesque, and this fact imbues me 
with modesty. 

“Truly,” said Kalaphangko, “this business of 
looking at myself and calling myself ‘Your Maj- 
esty’ is quite odd. Doesn’t Your Majesty feel the 
same way?” 

And both of them felt fine, like people who 
have finally found the perfect house for them- 
selves. Kalaphangko luxuriated in the feminine 
curves of Kinnara’s body. Kinnara, for her part, 
became stiff in the rigid torso of Kalaphangko. 
Siam had a king at last. 


IV. 

The first action taken by Kalaphangko (from 
here on out the body of the king with Kinnara’s 
soul will go by that name, and the body of the 
beautiful Siamese woman with Kalaphangko’s 
soul will be called Kinnara) was nothing less 
than to bestow the highest honors on the gen- 
dered academy. He didn’t elevate its members to 
the ranks of mandarins, for these were men of 
contemplation rather than action or administra- 
tion, given to philosophy and literature; but he 
decreed that all must bow in reverence before 
them, as is customary with mandarins. Further 
more, he presented them with extravagant gifts, 
things of great rarity or value: stuffed-and- 
mounted crocodiles, marble chairs, emerald eat- 
ing utensils, diamonds, and relics. The academy, 
grateful for all the favor shown, also requested 
the official right to use the title Light of the 
World, which was granted to them. 

Having done all this, Kalaphangko turned 
his attention to public finances, the justice sys- 
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tem, religion, and ceremonial matters. The na- 
tion began to feel the “great weight,” to borrow 
a phrase from the sublime Camões, for no fewer 
than eleven delinquent taxpayers were soon de- 
capitated. All the others, naturally, preferring 
their heads to their money, made haste to pay 
their tariffs, and everything got back to nor- 
mal. The justice system and legislature im- 
proved greatly. New pagodas were constructed, 
and even the religion seemed to gain new life, 
ever since Kalaphangko, imitating the ancient 
Spanish techniques, ordered that a dozen poor 
Christian missionaries who were in the area be 
burned at the stake; all the bonzes in the king- 
dom called this the pearl of his reign. 

All that lacked was a war. Kalaphangko, un- 
der more or less diplomatic pretexts, attacked a 
neighboring kingdom and carried out the 
swiftest and most glorious campaign of the 
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century. Upon returning to Bangkok, he was 
greeted with lavish celebrations. Thirty ships, 
wrapped in scarlet and blue silks, went out to 
meet him. Each of these had a golden swan or 
dragon on its prow and was manned by the 
city’s finest inhabitants. Music and applause 
thundered through the air. That night, the fes- 
tivities over, his beautiful concubine whispered 
in his ear: 

“My young warrior, fill this void I felt in your 
absence, tell me that the greatest celebration of 
all is your gentle Kinnara.” 

Kalaphangko responded with a kiss. 

“Your lips contain the chill of death or dis- 
dain,” she sighed. 

It was true, the king was distracted and preoc- 
cupied; he was contemplating an atrocity. The 
end of the half year was approaching and they 
would have to switch back; he intended to do 
away with that stipulation by killing the beauti- 
ful Siamese woman. He hesitated only because 
he didn’t know whether he would also suffer in 
her death, seeing as the body was his, or whether 
he might even expire as well. This was Kala- 
phangko’s plan, but the thought of his own 


An untitled photograph by Kim Thue from Dead Traffic, a book of his work in Sierra Leone, published in 2012 by dienacht Publishing. 


death darkened his countenance as he held a 
flask of poison close to his chest, in imitation of 
the Borgias. 

Suddenly, his thoughts turned to the erudite 
academy. He could consult with them, not can- 
didly, but hypothetically. He sent for the aca- 
demics and all of them came, save the presi- 
dent, the illustrious U-Tong, who was ill. There 
were thirteen altogether, and they prostrated 
themselves before the king, saying, after the 
manner of the Siamese: 

“We, worthless weeds, run to attend the call 
of Kalaphangko.” 

“Rise up,” said the king, benevolently. 

“The proper place of dust is on the 
ground,” they insisted, their elbows and knees 
on the ground. 

“Then I shall be the wind that raises the 
dust,” rejoined Kalaphangko. And with a ges- 
ture filled with grace and tolerance, he extend- 
ed his hand to them. 

He then began to talk about various subjects 
right away, so that the subject at hand would 
come up of its own accord. He spoke of the lat- 
est news from the west and the Hindu law of 
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Manu. U-Tong was brought up, and the king 
asked them whether he really was a great sage, 
as he seemed to be; seeing that they mumbled 
their response, he ordered them to tell him the 
whole truth. They confessed, with striking 
unanimity, that U-Tong was one of the most re- 
markably stupid people in the entire kingdom, 
a shallow soul of no worth at all, who knew 
nothing and was incapable of learning. Kala- 
phangko was shocked. An idiot? 

“Tt pains us to say so, but it’s simply the truth: 
he’s a shallow, hollow soul. He has an excellent 
heart, and his character is pure and noble.” 

Kalaphangko, when he came back from the 
shock to his senses, sent the academics away 
without having asked them what he wanted to 
know. An idiot? It was necessary to remove him 
from his position without offending him. Three 
days later, U-Tong showed up in response to the 
king’s summons. The king affectionately asked 
after his health, and afterward said that he 
wanted to send someone to Japan to study some 
manuscripts, a matter that could only be en- 
trusted to an enlightened individual. Which of 
his colleagues from the academy did he think 
would be suitable for such a matter? Make note 
of the king’s clever scheme: he would consider 
two or three suggested names and conclude 
that he preferred U-Tong himself to all the oth- 
ers. But U-Tong replied thus: 

“My Royal Lord, please forgive the frank- 
ness of these words: those thirteen men are all 
camels, the only difference being that camels 
are modest, and these men are not. They 
compare themselves to the sun and the moon. 
But in truth, neither the moon nor the sun 
ever shined on such exceptional imbeciles as 
these thirteen ... I understand Your Majesty’s 
surprise, but I would not be worthy of my posi- 
tion if I didn’t tell you this in all honesty, al- 
beit in confidence ...” 

Kalaphangko’s jaw dropped. Thirteen cam- 
els? Thirteen, thirteen. U-Tong’s only word in 
their favor was that they all had good hearts, 
which he declared to be excellent; no one was 
superior when it came to the question of char- 
acter. Kalaphangko, with a graceful gesture of 
complacency, dismissed the glorious U-Tong 
and turned pensive. No one knows the nature 
of his reflections. It’s understood that he sent 
for the other academics, but each one separate- 
ly this time, so that what he was doing 
wouldn't be obvious, and in order to encourage 
greater candor. The first to arrive, although he 
was unaware of U-Tong’s opinion, confirmed 
what he said in full, the only correction being 
that there were twelve camels, or thirteen if 
you counted U-Tong. The second didn’t differ 
in opinion, nor did the third, nor did any of the 
remaining academics. They differed in style 
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alone; some said “camels,” while others used 
circumlocutions and metaphors, which relayed 
the same meaning. Nonetheless, there was nev- 
er any attack made on the moral character of 
the academics. Kalaphangko was astonished. 

But this was not the last shock that the king 
would receive. Unable to consult the academy, 
he attempted to deliberate on his own, which 
he did for two days, at which point the beauti- 
ful Kinnara told him, in secret, that she was to 
be a mother. This news made him recoil from 
the planned crime. How could he destroy the 
chosen vessel for the flower that would bloom 
the coming spring? He swore to heaven and 
earth that the child would be born and survive. 
The end of the arranged term arrived and, with 
it, the time to switch bodies. 

Just like the first time, they got into the royal 
canoe at night and let themselves be carried 
downriver, against both of their wills, feeling 
empty longing for the body they were going to 
restore to the other. When the shining cattle of 
dawn began slowly to tread the sky, they prof 
fered the mysterious incantation, and each soul 
was returned to its former body. Upon return- 
ing to hers, Kinnara felt a maternal sensation, 
just as she had felt a paternal one while she oc- 
cupied the body of Kalaphangko. It even 
seemed to her that she was, at once, both the 
child’s mother and father. 

“Father and mother?” repeated the king, re- 
stored to his prior form. 

They were interrupted by enchanting music 
coming from afar. It was some junk or canoe 
coming upriver, for the music was swiftly ap- 
proaching. The sun had already flooded the wa- 
ters and verdant banks with light, lending an 
undertone of life and rebirth to the scene, 
which, in some measure, helped the two lovers 
forget their psychic restoration. And the music 
kept coming closer, clearer now, until a magnif- 
icent boat rounded a bend in the river and ap- 
peared before them, adorned with feathers and 
banners. In it were the fourteen members of the 
academy (including U-Tong), and in unison 
they raised their voices to the heavens, singing 
that old hymn: “Glory to us, who are the rice of 
science and the light of the world!” 

Beautiful Kinnara (formerly Kalaphangko) 
stared in astonishment, her eyes bulging. She 
couldn’t understand how it was that fourteen 
men gathered together in an academy could be 
the light of the world yet individually be a 
bunch of camels. She consulted Kalaphangko, 
who could offer no explanation. If someone 
should happen to find an answer, you could 
render service to one of the most lovely ladies 
in the Orient by sending her a sealed letter, or 
better yet, for added security, a letter sent in 
care of our consul in Shanghai, China. 
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NOTHING LEFT 


The long, slow surrender of American liberals 


By Adolph Reed Jr. 


or nearly all the twentieth century 
there was a dynamic left in the United States grounded in the belief that un- 
restrained capitalism generated unacceptable social costs. That left crested in 
influence between 1935 and 1945, when it anchored a coalition centered in the 
labor movement, most significantly within the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations (CIO). It was a prominent voice in the Democratic Party of the era, and 
at the federal level its high point may have come in 1944, when FDR pro- 
pounded what he called “a second Bill of Rights.” Among these rights, Roosevelt 
proclaimed, were the right to a “useful and remunerative job,” “adequate 
medical care,” and “adequate protection from the economic fears of old age, 
sickness, accident, and unemployment.” 

The laborleft alliance remained a meaningful presence in American politics 
through the 1960s. What have become known as the social movements of the 
Sixties—civil rights activism, protests against the Vietnam War, and a renewed 
women’s movement—were vitally linked to that egalitarian left. Those move- 
ments drew institutional resources, including organizing talents and commit- 
ted activists, from that older left and built on both the legislative and the 
ideological victories it had won. But during the 1980s and early 1990s, fears of 
a relentless Republican juggernaut pressured those left of center to take a de- 
fensive stance, focusing on the immediate goal of electing Democrats to stem 
or slow the rightward tide. At the same time, business interests, in concert with 
the Republican right and supported by an emerging wing of neoliberal Demo- 
crats, set out to roll back as many as possible of the social protections and 
regulations the left had won. As this defensiveness overtook leftist interest 
groups, institutions, and opinion leaders, it increasingly came to define left wing 
journalistic commentary and criticism. New editorial voices—for example, The 
American Prospect—emerged to articulate the views of an intellectual left that 
defined itself as liberal rather than radical. To be sure, this shift was not abso- 
lute. Such publications as New Labor Forum, New Politics, Science & Society, 
Monthly Review, and others maintained an oppositional stance, and the Great 
Recession has encouraged new outlets such as Jacobin and Endnotes. But the 
American left moved increasingly toward the middle. 


Adolph Reed Jr. is a professor of political science at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Today, the labor movement has been largely subdued, and social activists 
have made their peace with neoliberalism and adjusted their horizons ac- 
cordingly. Within the women’s movement, goals have shifted from practical 
objectives such as comparable worth and universal child care in the 1980s 
to celebrating appointments of individual women to public office and chal- 
lenging the corporate glass ceiling. Dominant figures in the antiwar move- 
ment have long since accepted the framework of American military inter- 
ventionism. The movement for racial justice has shifted its focus from 
inequality to “disparity,” while neatly evading any critique of the structures 
that produce inequality. 

The sources of this narrowing of social vision are complex. But its most 
conspicuous expression is subordination to the agenda of a Democratic Party 
whose center has moved steadily rightward since Ronald Reagan’s presidency. 
Although it is typically defended in a language of political practicality and 
sophistication, this shift requires, as the historian Russell Jacoby notes, giving 
up “a belief that the future could fundamentally surpass the present,” which 
traditionally has been an essential foundation of leftist thought and practice. 
“Instead of championing a radical idea of a new society,” Jacoby observes in 
The End of Utopia, “the left ineluctably retreats to 
smaller ideas, seeking to expand the options within 
the existing society.” 

The atrophy of political imagination shows up in 
approaches to strategy as well. In the absence of goals 
that require long-term organizing—e.g., single-payer 
health care, universally free public higher education 
and public transportation, federal guarantees of hous- 
ing and income security—the election cycle has come 
to exhaust the time horizon of political action. Objec- 
tives that cannot be met within one or two election 
cycles seem fanciful, as do any that do not comport 
with the Democratic agenda. Even those who con- 
sider themselves to the Democrats’ left are infected 
with electoralitis. Each election now becomes a mo- 
ment of life-ordeath urgency that precludes dissent 
or even reflection. For liberals, there is only one option 
in an election year, and that is to elect, at whatever 
cost, whichever Democrat is running. This modus 
operandi has tethered what remains of the left to a 
Democratic Party that has long since renounced its 
commitment to any sort of redistributive vision and 
imposes a willed amnesia on political debate. True, 
the last Democrat was really unsatisfying, but this one 
is better; true, the last Republican didn’t bring de- 
struction on the universe, but this one certainly will. And, of course, each of 
the “pivotal” Supreme Court justices is four years older than he or she was the 
last time. 

Why does this tailing behind an increasingly rightofcenter Democratic 
Party persist in the absence of any apparent payoff? There has nearly always 
been a qualifying excuse: Republicans control the White House; they control 
Congress; they’re strong enough to block progressive initiatives even if they 
don’t control either the executive or the legislative branch. Thus have the 
faithful been able to take comfort in the circular selfevidence of their convic- 
tion. Each undesirable act by a Republican administration is eo ipso evidence 
that if the Democratic candidate had won, things would have been much 
better. When Democrats have been in office, the imagined omnipresent threat 
from the Republican bugbear remains a fatal constraint on action and a pretext 
for suppressing criticism from the left. 

Exaggerating the differences between Democratic and Republican candidates, 
moreover, encourages the retrospective sanitizing of previous Democratic can- 
didates and administrations. If only Al Gore had been inaugurated after the 
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2000 election, the story goes, we might well not have had the September 11 
attacks and certainly would not have had the Iraq War—as if it were un- 
imaginable that the Republican reaction to the attacks could have goaded him 
into precisely such an act. And considering his bellicose stand on Iraq during 
the 2000 campaign, he well might not have needed goading. 

The stale proclamations of urgency are piled on top of the standard jer- 
emiads about the Supreme Court and Roe v. Wade. The “filibuster-proof 
Senate majority” was the gimmick that spruced up the 2008 election cy- 
cle, conveniently suggesting strategic preparation for large policy initia- 
tives while deferring discussion of what precisely those initiatives might 
be. It was an ideal diversion that gave wonks, would-be wonks, and people 
who just watch too much cable-television news something to chatter about 
and a rhetorical basis for feeling “informed.” It was, however, built on the 
bogus premise that Democrat = liberal. 

Most telling, though, is the reinvention of the Clinton Administra- 
tion as a halcyon time of progressive success. Bill Clinton’s record dem- 
onstrates, if anything, the extent of Reaganism’s victory in defining the 
terms of political debate and the limits of political practice. A recap of 
some of his administration’s greatest hits should suffice to break through 
the social amnesia. Clinton ran partly on a pledge of “ending welfare as 
we know it”; in office he both presided over the termination of the feder- 
al government’s sixty-year commitment to provide income support for 
the poor and effectively ended direct federal provision of low-income 
housing. In both cases his approach was to transfer federal subsidies— 
when not simply eliminating them—from impoverished people to em- 
ployers of low-wage labor, real estate developers, and landlords. He 
signed into law repressive crime bills that increased the number of feder- 
al capital offenses, flooded the prisons, and upheld unjustified and racial- 
ly discriminatory sentencing disparities for crack and powder cocaine. 
He pushed NAFTA through over strenuous objections from labor and 
many congressional Democrats. He temporized on his campaign pledge 
to pursue labor-law reform that would tilt the playing field back toward 
workers, until the Republican takeover of Congress in 1995 gave him an 
excuse not to pursue it at all. He undertook the privatization of Sallie 
Mae, the Student Loan Marketing Association, thereby fueling the 
student-debt crisis. 

Notwithstanding his administration’s Orwellian folderol about “reinventing 
government,” his commitment to deficit reduction led to, among other things, 
extending privatization of the federal meat-inspection program, which shifted 
responsibility to the meat industry—a reinvention that must have pleased his 
former Arkansas patron, Tyson Foods, and arguably has left its legacy in the 
sporadic outbreaks and recalls that suggest deeper, endemic problems of food 
safety in the United States. His approach to health-care reform, like Barack 
Obama's, was built around placating the insurance and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries, and its failure only intensified the blitzkrieg of for-profit medicine. 

In foreign policy, he was no less inclined than Reagan or George 
H. W. Bush to engage in military interventionism. Indeed, counting his 
portion of the Somali operation, he conducted nearly as many discrete 
military interventions as his two predecessors combined, and in four fewer 
years. Moreover, the Clinton Administration initiated the “extraordinary 
rendition” policy, under which the United States claims the right to appre- 
hend individuals without charges or public accounting so that they can be 
imprisoned anywhere in the world (and which the Obama Administration 
has explicitly refused to repudiate). Clinton also increased American use of 
“privatized military services’—that is, mercenaries. 

The nostalgic mist that obscures this record is perfumed by evoca- 
tions of the Clinton prosperity. Much of that era’s apparent prosperity, 
however, was hollow—the effects of first the tech bubble and then the 
housing bubble. His administration was implicated in both, not least by 
his signing the repeal of the 1933 Glass—Steagall Act, which had estab- 


lished a firewall between commercial and investment banking in re- 
sponse to the speculative excesses that sparked the Great Depression. 
And, as is the wont of bubbles, first one and then the other burst, usher- 
ing in the worst economic crisis since the depression that had led to the 
passage of Glass—Steagall in the first place. To be sure, the Clinton Ad- 
ministration was not solely or even principally responsible for those 
speculative bubbles and their collapse. The Republican administrations 
that preceded and succeeded him were equally inclined to do the bid- 
ding of the looters and sneak thieves of the financial sector. Neverthe- 
less, Clinton and the Wall Street cronies who ran his fiscal and econom- 
ic policy—Robert Rubin, Lawrence Summers, Alan Greenspan—are no 
less implicated than the Republicans in having brought about the eco- 
nomic crisis that has lingered since 2008. 

It is difficult to imagine that a Republican administration could have been 
much more successful in advancing Reaganism’s agenda. Indeed, Clinton made 
his predilections clear from the outset. “We’re Eisenhower Republicans here,” 

he declared, albeit exasperatedly, shortly after his 1992 victory. 
“We stand for lower deficits, free trade, and the bond market. 
Isn't that great?” 


aking into account the left’s disappearance into Democratic neo- 
liberalism helps explain how and why so many self-proclaimed leftists or 
progressives—individuals, institutions, organizations, and erstwhile avatars 
of leftist opinion such as The Nation—came to be swept up in the extravagant 
rhetoric and expectations that have surrounded the campaign, election, and 
presidency of Barack Obama. 

Obama and his campaign did not dupe or simply co-opt unsuspecting radicals. 
On the contrary, Obama has been clear all along that he is not a leftist. 
Throughout his career he has studiously distanced himself from radical politics. 
In his books and speeches he has frequently drawn on stereotypical images of 
leftist dogmatism or folly. When not engaging in rhetorically pretentious, jingo- 
ist oratory about the superiority of American political and 
economic institutions, he has often chided the left in 
gratuitous asides that seem intended mainly to reassure 
conservative sensibilities of his judiciousness—rather as 
Booker T. Washington used black chicken-stealing stereo- 
types to establish his bona fides with segregationist audi- 
ences. This inclination to toss off casual references to the 
left’s “excesses” or socialism’s “failure” has been a defining 
element of Brand Obama and suggests that he is a new 
kind of pragmatic progressive who is likely to bridge—or 
rise above—left and right and appeal across ideological 
divisions. Assertions that Obama possesses this singular 
ability contributed to the view that he was electable and, 
once elected, capable of forging a new, visionary, 
postpartisan consensus. 

This feature of Brand Obama even suffused the enthu- 
siasm of those who identify as leftists, many of whom at 
this point would like to roll up their past proclamations 
behind them. Here was a nominal progressive who actu- 
ally could win the presidency, clearing the electoral 
hurdle that Jesse Jackson, Ralph Nader, and other protest 
candidates could not. Yet few acknowledged the extent 
to which Obama’s broad appeal hinged on his disavowals 
of left “excesses.” What kind of “progressive” pursues a political strategy of 
distancing himself from the left by rehearsing hackneyed conservative stereo- 
types? Even granting the never-quite-demonstrated assertion that Obama is, 
in his heart of hearts, committed to a progressive agenda (a trope familiar from 
the Clinton Administration, we might recall), how would a coalition built on 
reassuring conservatives not seriously constrain his administration? 
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The generalities with which Obama laid out his vision made it easy 
to avoid such questions. His books are not substantive articulations of 
a social program but performances in which his biographical narrative 
and identity stands in for a vaguely transformational politics. Some- 
times this projection has been not so subtle. In an interview with the 
journalist James Traub a year before the election, Obama averred: “I 
think that if you can tell people, ‘We have a president in the White 
House who still has a grandmother living in a hut on the shores of 
Lake Victoria and has a sister who’s half Indonesian, married to a 
Chinese-Canadian,’ then they’re going to think that he may have a 
better sense of what’s going on in our lives and in our country. And 
they'd be right.” 

Unsurprisingly, therefore, there is little with which to disagree in those 
books. They meant to produce precisely that effect. Matt Taibbi characterized 
Obama's political persona in early 2007 as 


an ingeniously crafted human cipher, a man without race, ideology, geographic 
allegiances, or, indeed, sharp edges of any kind. You can’t run against him on is- 
sues because you can’t even find him on the ideological spectrum. Obama’s “Man 
for all seasons” act is so perfect in its particulars that just about anyone can find a 
bit of himself somewhere in the candidate’s background, whether in his genes or 
his upbringing. ... [H]is strategy seems to be to appear as a sort of ideological Uni- 
versalist, one who spends a great deal of rhetorical energy showing that he recog- 
nizes the validity of all points of view, and conversely 
emphasizes that when he does take hard positions on 
issues, he often does so reluctantly. 


Taibbi described Obama's political vision as “an amalgam of Kennedy, Reagan, 
Clinton and the New Deal; he is aiming for the middle of the middle of the 
middle.” Taibbi is by no means alone in this view; others have been more 
sharply critical in drawing out its implications, even during the heady moment 
of the 2008 campaign. 

Nearer the liberal mainstream, Paul Krugman repeatedly demonstrated that 
many of candidate Obama’s positions and political inclinations were not only 
inconsistent with the hyperbolic rhetoric that surround- 
ed the campaign but were moreover not even especially 
liberal. When in a June 2008 issue of The Nation Naomi 
Klein expressed concern about Obama’s profession of 
love for the free market and his selection of very conven- 
tionally neoliberal economic advisers, Krugman re- 
sponded rather waspishly, “Look, Obama didn’t pose as 
a Nation-type progressive, then turn on his allies after 
the race was won. Throughout the campaign he was 
slightly less progressive than Hillary Clinton on domes- 
tic issues—and more than slightly on health care. If 
people like Ms. Klein are shocked, shocked that he isn’t 
the candidate of their fantasies, they have nobody but 
themselves to blame.” As early as 2006, Ken Silverstein 
noted in these pages that the rising star’s extensive cor- 
porate and financial-sector connections suggested that 
his progressive supporters should rein in their hopes. 
Larissa MacFarquhar, in a 2007 New Yorker profile, also 
gave reason for restraint to those projecting “transforma- 
tive” expectations onto Obama. “In his view of history,” 
she reports, “in his respect for tradition, in his skepticism 
that the world can be changed any way but very, very slowly, Obama is deeply 
conservative.... Asked whether he has changed his mind about anything in 
the past twenty years, he says ‘I’m probably more humble now about the speed 
with which government programs can solve every problem.” 

These and other critics, skeptics, and voices of caution were largely 
drowned out in the din of the faithful’s righteous fervor. Some in the 


flock who purported to represent the campaign’s left flank, such as the 
former SDS stalwart Carl Davidson and the professional white anti- 
racist Tim Wise, denounced Obama’s critics as out-of-touch, pie-in-the- 
sky radicals who were missing the train of history because they pre- 
ferred instead to wallow in marginalization. This response is a generic 
mantra of political opportunists. Some who called for climbing on the 
bandwagon insisted that Obama was a secret progressive who would re- 
veal his true politics once elected. Others relied on the familiar claim 
that actively supporting the campaign—as distinct from choosing to 
vote for him as yet another lesser evil—would put progressives in a po- 
sition to exert leftward pressure on his administration. 

Again and again, perfectly sentient adults cited the clinching argu- 
ments made on the candidate’s behalf by their children. We were urged to 
marvel at and take our cues from the already indulged upper-middle-class 
Children of the Corn and their faddish, utterly uninformed exuberance. 
And it was easy to understand why so many of them found Obama to be 
absolutely new under the sun. To them he was. A twenty-five-year-old on 
November 4, 2008, was a nine-year-old when Bill Clinton was first elected, 
ten when he pushed NAFTA through Congress, thirteen when he signed 
welfare “reform,” and sixteen when he signed the Financial Services Mod- 
ernization Act of 1999, which repealed Glass—Steagall. 

Obama’s miraculous ability to inspire and engage the young replaced 
specific content in his patter of Hope and Change. In the same way that 
he and his supporters presented his life story as the embodiment of a 
politics otherwise not clearly defined, the projection of inspired youth 
substituted a narrative of identity—and a vague and ephemeral one at 
that—for argument. Those in Obama’s thrall viewed his politics as qual- 
itatively different from Bill Clinton’s, even though the political niche 
Obama had crafted for himself only deepened Clintonism. Of course, 
perception of Obama’s difference from the Clintons and other Demo- 
cratic contenders past and present was bound up in his becoming the 
first black president, the symbolic significance of which far outweighed 
the candidate’s actual politics. Thus, for instance, the philosopher Slavoj 
Zizek, usually not a faddish enthusiast, proclaimed just after the 2008 
presidential election that 


Obama’s victory is not just another shift in the eternal parliamentary struggle for 
a majority, with all the pragmatic calculations and manipulations that involves. It 
is a sign of something more.... Whatever our doubts, for that moment [of his elec- 
tion] each of us was free and participating in the universal freedom of humani- 
ty.... Obama’s victory is a sign of history in the triple Kantian sense of signum re- 
memorativum, demonstrativum, prognosticum. A sign in which the memory of the 
long past of slavery and the struggle for its abolition reverberates; an event which 
now demonstrates a change; a hope for future achievements. 


Nevertheless, Obama could not have sold his signature “bipartisan” tran- 
scendence so successfully to those who identify as leftists if Clinton had not 
already moved the boundaries of liberalism far enough rightward. Obama’s 
posture of judiciousness depends partly on the ritual validation of bromides 
about “big government,” which he typically evokes through resonant phrases 
rather than through affirmative argument that might ring too dissonantly with 
his leftist constituents. He can finesse the tension with allusions because 
Clinton, in his supposed “New Covenant” from a “New Democrat,” had already 
severed the link between Democratic liberalism and vigorous, principled com- 
mitment to the public sector. 

Obama also relies on nasty, victim-blaming stereotypes about black poor 
people to convey tough-minded honesty about race and poverty. Clinton’s divi- 
sion of the poor into those who “play by the rules” and those who presumably 
do not, his recasting of the destruction of publicly provided low-income housing 
and the forced displacement of poor people as “Moving to Opportunity” and 
“HOPE,” and most of all his debacle of “welfare reform” already had helped 
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liberal Democrats to view behavior modification of a defective population as the 
fundamental objective of antipoverty policy. Indeed, even ersatz leftists such as 
Glenn Greenwald, then of Salon.com, and The Nation’s Katrina vanden Heuvel 
defended and rationalized Obama’s willingness to disparage black poor people. 
Greenwald applauded the candidate for making what he somehow imagined to 
be the “unorthodox” and “not politically safe” move of showing himself coura- 
geous enough to beat up on this politically powerless group. For her part, van- 
den Heuvel rationalized such moves as his odious “Popeyes chicken” speech as 
reflective of a “generational division’ among black Americans, with Obama 
representing a younger generation that values “personal respon- 
sibility.”* Perhaps, but it’s noteworthy that Obama didn’t give the 
Popeyes speech to groups of investment bankers. 


bama’s reflexive disposition to cater first to his right generally 
has been taken in stride as political necessity or even applauded as saga- 
cious pragmatism. Defenses of Obama’s endorsements of the likes of John 
Barrow, a conservative Democrat from Georgia, and the Republican 
turncoat senator Arlen Specter of Pennsylvania over more liberal Dem- 
ocrats rest on the assumption that Democrats can win only by operating 
within a framework of political debate set by the right and attempting 
to produce electoral majorities by triangulating constituencies. At least 
since Bill Clinton’s 1992 campaign, “serious” Democratic candidates have 
insisted that, because appealing to the right’s agenda is necessary to win, 
the responsible left must forgo demands for specific policies or programs 
as quid pro quo for their support. As its reaction to left criticism of his 
approach to health-care reform illustrated, the Obama Administration 
defines as “responsible” those who support it without criticism; those who 
do not are by definition the “far left” and therefore dismissible. To com- 
plete the dizzying ideological orbit, this limitation has been sold as evi- 
dence of the importance of subordinating all other concrete political 
objectives to the project of electing more Democrats, on the premise that 
the more of them we elect, the greater the likelihood that a majority will 
be amenable to embracing a leftist program. 

Anticipation of jobs and “access”—the crack cocaine (or, more realistically, 
powder cocaine) of the interest-group world—helps to make this scam more 
alluring, especially among those who have nurtured their aspirations in elite 

universities or the policy-wonk left or both. Such aspirants can be 
among the most adamant in denouncing leftist criticism of the 
Democrat of the moment as irresponsible and politically immature. 


ut if the left is tied to a Democratic strategy that, at least since the 
Clinton Administration, tries to win elections by absorbing much of the right’s 
social vision and agenda, before long the notion of a political left will have no 
meaning. For all intents and purposes, that is what has occurred. If the right 
sets the terms of debate for the Democrats, and the Democrats set the terms of 
debate for the left, then what can it mean to be on the political left? The terms 
“left” and “progressive”—and in practical usage the latter is only a milquetoast 
version of the former—now signify a cultural sensibility rather than a reasoned 
critique of the existing social order. Because only the right proceeds from a clear, 
practical utopian vision, “left” has come to mean little more than “not right.” 
The left has no particular place it wants to go. And, to rehash an old 
quip, if you have no destination, any direction can seem as good as any 
other. The left careens from this oppressed group or crisis moment to that 
one, from one magical or morally pristine constituency or source of politi- 
cal agency (youth/students; undocumented immigrants; the Iraqi labor 


* In a 2008 speech to a mostly African-American audience in the city of Beaumont, Texas, 
Obama scolded his listeners about feeding junk food to children: “Y'all have Popeyes out in 
Beaumont? I know some of yall you got that cold Popeyes out for breakfast. I know. That's 
why yall laughing. ... You can’t do that. Children have to have proper nutrition. That af- 
fects also how they study, how they learn in school.” 


movement; the Zapatistas; the urban “precariat”; green whatever; the 
black/Latino/LGBT “community”; the grassroots, the netroots, and the 
blogosphere; this season’s worthless Democrat; Occupy; a “Trotskyist” soft- 
ware engineer elected to the Seattle City Council) to another. It lacks fo- 
cus and stability; its métier is bearing witness, demonstrating solidarity, 
and the event or the gesture. Its reflex is to “send messages” to those in 
power, to make statements, and to stand with or for the oppressed. 

This dilettantish politics is partly the heritage of a generation of defeat and 
marginalization, of decades without any possibility of challenging power or 
influencing policy. So the left operates with no learning curve and is therefore 
always vulnerable to the new enthusiasm. It long ago lost the ability to move 
forward under its own steam. Far from being avant-garde, the self-styled left in 
the United States seems content to draw its inspiration, hopefulness, and 

confidence from outside its own ranks, and lives only on the 
outer fringes of American politics, as congeries of individu- 
als in the interstices of more mainstream institutions. 


ith the two parties converging in policy, the areas of fundamental 
disagreement that separate them become too arcane and too remote from most 
people’s experience to inspire any commitment, much less popular action. 
Strategies and allegiances become mercurial and opportunistic, and politics 
becomes ever more candidate-centered and driven by worshipful exuberance 
about individuals or, more accurately, the idealized and evanescent personae— 
the political holograms—their packagers project. 

As the “human cipher” Taibbi described, Obama is the pure product 
of this hollowed-out politics. He is a triumph of image and identity over 
content; indeed, he is the triumph of identity as content. Taibbi mis- 
reads how race figures into Brand Obama. Obama is not “without” race; 
he embodies it as an abstraction, a feel-good evocation severed from his- 
tory and social relations. Race is what Obama projects in place of an 
ideology. His racial classification combines with a narrative of self- 
presentation, including his past as a “community organizer,” to convey a 
sensation of a politics, much as advertising presents a product as the ma- 
terial expression of inchoate desire. This became the basis for a faith in 
his virtue that largely insulated him from sharp criticism from the left 
through the first five years of his presidency. Proclamation that Obama’s 
election was, in Zizek’s terms, a “sign in which the memory of the long 
past of slavery and the struggle for its abolition reverberates” was also a 
call to suspend critical judgment, to ascribe to the event a significance 
above whatever Obama stood for or would do. 

In fact, Obama was able to win the presidency only because the chang- 
es his election supposedly signified had already taken place. His election, 
after all, did not depend on disqualifying large chunks of the white elec- 
torate. As things stand, his commitments to an imperialist foreign policy 
and Wall Street have only more tightly sealed the American left’s coffin 
by nailing it shut from the inside. Katrina vanden Heuvel pleads for the 
president to accept criticism from a “principled left” that has demonstrat- 
ed its loyalty through unprincipled acquiescence to his administration's 
initiatives; in a 2010 letter, the president of the AFL-CIO railed against 
the Deficit Commission as a front for attacking Social Security while tact- 
fully not mentioning that Obama appointed the commission or ever link- 
ing him to any of the economic policies that labor continues to protest; 
and there is even less of an antiwar movement than there was under Bush, 
as Obama has expanded American aggression and slaughter into Pakistan, 
Yemen, Somalia, and who knows where else. 

Barack Obama has always been no more than an unexceptional neo- 
liberal Democrat with an exceptional knack for self-presentation persua- 
sive to those who want to believe, and with solid connections and con- 
siderable good will from the corporate and financial sectors. From his 
successful wooing of University of Chicago and Hyde Park liberals at the 
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beginning of his political career, his appeal has always been about the 
persona he projects—the extent to which he encourages people to feel 
good about their politics, the political future, and themselves through 
feeling good about him—than about any concrete vision or political 
program he has advanced. And that persona has always been bound up 
in and continues to play off complex and contradictory representations 
of race in American politics. 

Particularly among those who stress the primary force of racism in 
American life, Obama’s election called forth in the same breath compet- 
ing impulses—exultation in the triumphal moment and a caveat that 
the triumph is not as definitive as it seems. Proponents of an antiracist 
politics almost ritualistically express anxiety that Obama’s presidency 
threatens to issue in premature proclamation of the transcendence of ra- 
cial inequality, injustice, or conflict. It is and will be possible to find as 
many expressions of that view as one might wish, just as lunatic and 
more or less openly racist “birther” and Tea Party tendencies have be- 
come part of the political landscape. An equal longer-term danger, how- 
ever, is the likelihood that we will find ourselves with no critical politics 
other than a desiccated leftism capable only of counting, parsing, hand- 
wringing, administering, and making up “Just So” stories about dispos- 
session and exploitation recast in the evocative but politically sterile 
language of disparity and diversity. This is neoliberalism’s version of a 
left. Radicalism now means only a very strong commitment to anti- 
discrimination, a point from which Democratic liberalism has not re- 
treated. Rather, it’s the path Democrats have taken in retreating from a 
commitment to economic justice. 

Confusion and critical paralysis prompted by the racial imagery of 
Obama’s election prevented even sophisticated intellectuals like Zizek 
from concluding that Obama was only another Clintonite Democrat— 
no more, no less. It is how Obama could be sold, even within the left, 
as a hybrid of Martin Luther King Jr. and Neo from The Matrix. The 
triumph of identity politics, condensed around the banal image of the 
civil rights insurgency and its legacy as a unitary “black liberation 
movement,” is what has enabled Obama successfully to present himself 
as the literal embodiment of an otherwise vaporous progressive poli- 
tics. In this sense his election is most fundamentally an expression of 
the limits of the left in the United States—its decline, demoralization, 
and collapse. 

The crucial tasks for a committed left in the United States now are to 
admit that no politically effective force exists and to begin trying to create 
one. This is a long-term effort, and one that requires grounding in a vibrant 
labor movement. Labor may be weak or in decline, but that means aiding in 
its rebuilding is the most serious task for the American left. Pretending some 
other option exists is worse than useless. There are no magical interventions, 
shortcuts, or technical fixes. We need to reject the fantasy that some spark 
will ignite the People to move as a mass. We must create a constituency for a 
left program—and that cannot occur via MSNBC or blog posts or the New 
York Times. It requires painstaking organization and building relationships 
with people outside the Beltway and comfortable leftist groves. Finally, admit- 
ting our absolute impotence can be politically liberating; acknowledging that 
as a left we have no influence on who gets nominated or elected, or what they 
do in office, should reduce the frenzied self-delusion that rivets attention to 
the quadrennial, biennial, and now seemingly permanent horse races. It is 
long past time for us to begin again to approach leftist critique and strategy 
by determining what our social and governmental priorities should be and 
focusing our attention on building the kind of popular movement capable of 
realizing that vision. Obama and his top aides punctuated that fact by making 
brutally apparent during the 2008 campaign that no criticism from the left 
would have a place in this regime of Hope and Change. The message could 
not be clearer. a 
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pics in Sochi, Russia, we'll all learn 
that the Iceberg Skating Palace is 
built atop what was once a protected 
coastal marshland frequented by mi- 
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grating birds. We’ll hear about Vladi- 
mir Putin’s vicious antigay laws, and 
about how Russia spent $51 billion to 
turn Sochi, a temperate beach town, 
and the mountains nearby into the 
site of what may be the most corrupt 
Olympics in history. 

But the TV crews will likely miss a 
complex sideshow—a place with its 
own history of Russian heedlessness 


A memorial gathering at the site of the Battle of Gumista, and a gravestone 
of a fallen Abkhazian soldier (inset). All photographs © mirzOyan 


and malfeasance. Five or so miles 
from the gleaming, blue-windowed 
Iceberg, the silky-smooth pavement of 
Sochi ends and the potholes begin. 
This is the border with the Republic 
of Abkhazia. Among the drug- 
sniffing dogs used to check cars com- 
ing and going, there’s a German 
shepherd who hops around on three 
legs. Russian guards stand nearby, 
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laughing, smoking cigarettes, and 
aimlessly pacing in their stiff gray 
woolen overcoats. 

The United States does not recog- 
nize the Republic of Abkhazia, and 
in fact, only Russia and four of its 
other client states do: Venezuela, Ni- 
caragua, and Tuvalu and Nauru, two 
tiny South Pacific nations with about 
10,000 citizens apiece. The official 


U.S. position is that Abkhazia, 
which was once part of the Soviet 
Union, is now a rogue, breakaway re- 
gion of Georgia. 

Abkhazia is about the size of Puer- 
to Rico and has a population of 
240,000. It seceded from Georgia in 
1992, and then, with military assis- 
tance from the Russians, it battled 
Georgia in a thirteen-month war of 
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independence that killed 4,000 peo- 
ple on each side. The nation’s popula- 
tion was cut almost in half as 200,000 
ethnic Georgians fled the country. 
Russia now sends Abkhazia around 
$100 million in aid each year, mostly 
for road building (despite appearances 
at the border) and schools. 

When Abkhazia and Georgia 
threatened to go to war again in 
2008, John McCain made the U.S. 
position clear. “We are all Georgians,” 
he said. “The thoughts and the 
prayers and support of the American 
people are with that brave little na- 
tion.” In 2010, Secretary of State Hil- 
lary Clinton protested the heavy Rus- 
sian presence in Abkhazia, which 
now hosts five Russian military bases 
and 5,000 Russian soldiers, calling it 
“occupied ground” during a visit to 
Georgia’s capital, Tbilisi. 

Today, Abkhazia’s economy de- 
pends largely on Russian tourism. 
And while Russia has allowed Abkha- 
zia to keep Georgia at bay, it has also 
kept the country in a state of arrested 


Top: Beach at the resort town of Pitsunda, and Yulya, a 


tourist from Moscow (inset). Bottom: Map by Mike Reagan 


development—an independent nation 

in name only, reliant on its powerful 
patron to claim its disputed 
part of the world map. 


he capital of Abkhazia is Su- 
khumi, population 63,000. It sits 
ninety minutes south of Sochi. The 
bus from the Russian border costs 
$4.50, and it sweeps along a winding 
road that looks out onto the Black 
Sea. The land by the roadside is a 
deep green, and everywhere there are 
ruins from the war—empty concrete 
buildings with grass and trees grow- 
ing inside them. 

Although there are bullet holes in 
many of the buildings, Sukhumi still 
feels like a resort town. Vendors sell 
cold drinks and T-shirts along the 
boardwalk, and locals sit at cafés and 
sip their cappuccinos slowly, gazing at 
the water. 

Credit cards do not work in Abkha- 
zia, and there are only a handful of 
ATMs. The prospects for non-Russian 
international investment are almost nil, 


Portrait of Antia Koba 


said Alexei Kuzmin, a political scientist 
at Moscow State University for the 
Humanities. “Do you really think some- 
one’s going to sweep in and invest mil- 
lions in Abkhazia’s mandarin-orange 
crops?” Still, in Sukhumi, some busi- 
nesses are thriving: there are at least six 
“IKEA stores,” each one a private en- 
terprise unaffiliated with the IKEA 
mother ship but stocked with genuine 
IKEA products bought seven hours 
away, in the Russian city of Krasnodar. 

Near the center of town is Free- 
dom Square, a weedy expanse of grass 
that abuts the parking lot for SovMin, 
a twelve-story, Fifties-era building 
with tiny windows that once served 
as the seat of Abkhazia’s Georgian- 
run government. 

In September 1993, in the war’s de- 
cisive battle, the Abkhazian army 
turned their machine guns on SovMin, 
firing until all the Georgians within 
were either driven out or killed. At 
night now, SovMin is lit from beneath 
by floodlights. When you pass by it and 
see its white fagade looming in the 


darkness, the site looks almost beauti- 
ful, but inside, trash is everywhere— 
condom wrappers, shattered bottles, 
rusty box springs. 

On one crumbling wall, someone 
has stenciled the question ARE YOU A 
WORTHY SON OF ApsNy? The last 
word is Abkhazians’ name for their 
land. Apsny is a close linguistic cous- 
in of apsuara, the country’s unwrit- 
ten code of honor. Embraced equally 
by Abkhazia’s Christians and Mus- 
lims (the latter make up about 
15 percent of the population), ap- 
suara shapes everything from burial 
rituals to table manners. 

“During the war,” Lana Basaria, a 
university student and interpreter, said 
recently, “we practiced apsuara. We 
buried our enemies like human beings, 
even though we got our own bodies 
back in horrible condition—so horri- 
ble that even mothers couldn’t iden- 
tify them. We live by apsuara. Once 
when a foreign diplomat visited our 
president’s home wearing shorts, he 
was turned away. We live by apsuara.” 
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Basaria is slender, with black eye- 
brows and pale skin. She speaks En- 
glish with a crisp British-inflected ac- 
cent; two of her aunts are among 
Abkhazia’s most sought-after teachers 
of English. 

Basaria was born a month before 
the war ended, but she spoke fre- 
quently and with pride of how, in 
1992, on the first day of fighting, her 
father went into battle armed with 
nothing but a knife. She also told the 
story of the eve of the war, when Ab- 
khazia’s future president, Vladislav 
Ardzinba, called Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, Georgia’s head of state. “Tell 
me as a person,” Ardzinba said, ac- 
cording to Basaria, “are you going to 
invade us?” 

“No, you can sleep in peace and 
quiet,” said Shevardnadze. 

The bombing began the next 
morning. 

“In people’s minds, the war is still 
fresh,” she said. “We cannot forget.” 

When Basaria traveled recently to 
Hungary, for a youth peace conference, 
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she met a few Georgian students.” “One 
of them came up to me and started 
speaking Abkhazian,” she said, “and I 
just thought, ‘Okay, you speak Abkha- 
zian. So what?” I tried to ignore him. 
At the end of the meeting, they all 
hugged me and said how much they 
loved me. And I was polite about it. But 
I knew that soon enough they would 
turn their backs and talk about bomb- 
ing Abkhazia. The war is still here. 
That is why every Abkhazian man 
keeps a gun in his house. 
We need to be ready.” 
T. Russians first conquered Ab- 
khazia in 1864, and then over the 
next century or so they more or less 
toyed around with the place, first 


“The Russian Embassy supplies Abkhazians 
with Russian passports for travel to countries 
that don’t recognize their independence. Ab- 
khazia’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs provides 
locals with two additional passports—a 
green one for internal use, and a special blue 
passport that they can use on the off chance 
they jet off to, say, Tuvalu. 


granting the Abkhazians autonomy, 
then sending in soldiers to snatch 
power away. In 1937, Joseph Stalin 
gave Lavrenty Beria, then the first 
secretary of the Georgian Communist 
Party, the authority to forcibly resettle 
Georgians in Abkhazia. Beria was 
born near Sukhumi but was a member 
of the Mingrelian ethnic group, most 
of whom lived in Georgia. He moved 
thousands of Mingrelians across the 
border into Gali, Abkhazia’s southern- 
most district. Abkhaz-language 
schools and newspapers there were 
shut down. After the Soviet Union 
broke up, the ethnic Abkhazians ea- 
gerly kicked these newcomers out, 
using Russian weapons. 

When Abkhazia declared indepen- 
dence, Russia did not immediately give 
it diplomatic recognition. That came 
on August 26, 2008—four days after 
Russia finished thrashing the Georgian 
army in another disputed Caucasian 
territory, South Ossetia. Russian aid to 
Abkhazia was also virtually non- 
existent before 2008. 


Portrait of Arda Arshaniya-Ardzinba, who sewed the first Abkhazian flag 


“Nobody here calls it a Russian oc- 
cupation,” Liana Kvarchelia, the depu- 
ty director of the Sukhumi-based Cen- 
ter for Humanitarian Programs, said in 
an email. “That’s a myth promoted by 
Georgia and Western media. However 
that does not mean that Abkhazians 
are unconcerned over their growing 
dependence on Russia. Various politi- 
cal groups here raise the issue of invest- 
ing more in local economic develop- 
ment, rather than in patching up holes 
in social security policies, or in purely 
infrastructural projects. As for security 
vis-a-vis Georgia, I think people ap- 
preciate Russia’s support, considering 
what happened in 1992 and more re- 
cently in 2008, and also given the fact 
that Georgia refuses to sign with Ab- 
khazia a non-aggression pact.” 

In Russia, Abkhazia is almost un- 
known. “Asking the average Russian 
about Abkhazia is about like asking 
someone in northern Arkansas, ‘What 
do you know about Haiti?” ” said Alex- 
ei Kuzmin. “They can tell you next to 
nothing.” When Abkhazia makes a 
rare appearance in the Russian news, 
the topic is usually property rights. In 
recent years, Russians looking for 
cheap real estate on the Black Sea 
have been buying up the homes of the 
exiled Mingrelians. 

Nikolai Silaev, a senior research as- 
sociate at the Moscow State Institute 
of International Relations, views Rus- 
sia’s presence as a straightforward ben- 
efit to Abkhazia. “What about Russia’s 
presence have the Abkhazians tired 
of?” he asked. “The guarantee of secu- 
rity? The financial assistance?” 

What Russia can’t give Abkhazia is 
recognition from Georgia—or even 
assurances of lasting peace. The 2008 
flare-up began when Abkhazian troops 
took over the Kodori Valley, the last 
piece of Georgian-controlled Abkha- 
zia, only to find that the Georgian 
troops there had been supplied with 
U.S.-made weapons. 

Georgians regard Abkhazia as a sto- 
len paradise. Kety Mateshvili, an em- 
ployee of a Thilisi-based oil company, 
woefully recalled childhood vacations 
to her family’s Abkhazian beach home. 
“Tt was a magical place,” she said. “We 
took the overnight train there, and 
when | saw the sea and the outdoor 
cafes and the streets lined with palm 
trees, I was so happy. Now Abkhazia is 


just a colony of Russia—the Russians 
tell the Abkhazians what to think and 
they believe it.” 

Maka Tokhishvili, a university stu- 
dent in Tbilisi, added, “Abkhazia is 
Georgia! Indigenous Abkhazians recog- 
nize this territory as Georgia, but they 

are afraid of Russians and 

can’t voice their opinion.” 
D.. the mass migration after 
1992, there are still around 50,000 
Mingrelians in Abkhazia. Nearly all 
are refugees who fled to Georgia dur- 
ing the war, then returned, five or six 
years later, to reinhabit their homes in 
Gali, one of the poorest of Abkhazia’s 
seven districts. (Mingrelians have 
trouble getting Abkhaz passports, 
which makes it nearly impossible to 
get a job.) Today, just as the Abkha- 
zians are ignored by the world, the 
Mingrelians are often ignored by the 
Abkhazian government. 

In 2011, Human Rights Watch pub- 
lished a report that depicted Gali’s 
refugees as an abused people “hostage 
to nearly two decades of political con- 
flict.” The report alleges that the Geor- 
gian language is discouraged in schools, 
quoting one student: “We learn Geor- 
gian poems and sing Georgian songs, 
but if somebody from the town [admin- 
istration] came, we don’t do any of that. 
The teachers also ask us not to say 
anything about it, they are afraid that 
they could get fired.” 

Gali is about an hour southeast of 
Sukhumi, and the easiest way to travel 
there is in a marshrutka, or multi- 
passenger minibus. Near the district’s 
one city (also called Gali), there are 
defunct tea plantations and, to the 
southeast, the concrete ruins of a shut- 
tered Soviet-era prison camp. Many of 
the locals clatter along the road in 
horse-drawn carts. 

At aswimming hole on a river a few 
miles east of Gali city, a tall and muscu- 
lar youth dove off a high rock, shirtless 
in wet blue jeans. Giorgi Kvarackhelia 
was recently fired from his job at a car 
wash in downtown Gali, he said, be- 
cause he didn’t have a birth certificate. 

He was born during the war, and as 
a child he lived in Georgia. His par- 
ents, Mingrelians, took refuge there 
from the devastation surrounding their 
home in Gali. He once had a Georgian 
birth certificate, but he doesn’t know 


where it is; his parents died in the de- 
cade following the war. Tuberculosis 
took his father when Kvarackhelia was 
five; his mother succumbed to cancer 
four years later. The young man related 
all this very quietly. 

His sister is also dead, he said. “Our 
neighbor raped her and killed her and 
dumped her somewhere. She was seven 
years old.” Kvarackhelia looked up at 
his audience, then continued, deter- 
mined not to sound hopeless. “But the 
police caught the neighbor,” he said. 
“They put tires on him, and then they 
burned the tires and killed him.” 

He didn’t go to school. There was no 
one to take him. As a teenager, he 
would often hike over illegal paths to 
Zugdidi, Georgia, a city of 75,000 peo- 
ple about fifteen miles away. “I had 
friends there,” he said. 

Kvarackhelia’s arms are a welter of 
shiny pink razorblade scars. Above one 
wrist, he has a fading tattoo—a squig- 
gly dull-black drawing of a knife. When 
he was thirteen, he said, he stabbed a 
Georgian border guard in Zugdidi. He 
did not elaborate, except to say that he 
had spent six years in a Georgian pris- 
on for the crime. “The guards beat me 
every day,” he said. “They do that if you 
hurt a policeman. But if you cut your 
self, they leave you alone.” 

Behind bars, Kvarackhelia struck up 
a telephone romance with a girl. He 
saw her for the first time when he got 
out last summer, and they married at 
once. The girl was waiting by the 
river—sixteen years old, slight, and 
meek and withdrawn. 

“What next?” 

“I want to get a job,” Kvarackhelia 
said, “but my bicycle is broken, and the 
bus runs to town only three days a week.” 

He shrugged, and then he 
I looked down again, blinking. 


t’s a twenty-minute drive on a flat 
and absurdly bumpy road (unrepaired 
since the war) from Gali to the village 
of Sida. In the village, a heavyset wom- 
an with gaps in her graying teeth 
leaned against her front fence and said, 
“Tt is miserable here. We don’t have any 
options. Otherwise, we would leave.” 
Ineza Parulava is fifty-four. Before the 
war, she picked tea for money. Now she 
lives with her elderly mother, earning 
a living by raising a few cows. A brown- 
and-white calf, still spindly-legged, 
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wandered around on her lawn. She 
said, “The electricity goes on and off. 
There are criminal gangs on the border 
near Gali city, and the roads are bad.” 

Like many Mingrelians in Abkha- 
zia, Parulava gets a small monthly 
check from the Georgian government. 
Hers is for fourteen dollars. She trav- 
els to Zugdidi a few times a year to get 
the money. 

Back in Gali, another Mingrelian, 
forty-six-year-old Antia Koba, had 
nothing bad to say about the Abkhaz 
government, but he’s haunted by the 
war nonetheless. “When the war start- 
ed, the Georgians kept coming after 
me,” he said. “They wanted me to fight 
on their side, and I told them, ‘No, I 
don’t want to turn the Abkhazians 
into corpses. They are my brothers.’ I 
escaped from here. I went to Zugdidi, 
and there it was worse. There was 
nothing to eat.” Every few days, Koba 
came home to Gali, running through 
forests and fields, to find food. “I must 
have run along the same path fifty 
times,” he said, “but one day I stepped 
on a land mine and it exploded and I 
just jumped in the river, screaming.” 

Koba underwent two surgeries in 
Russia, but the mine’s damage was 
irreversible—after eight months of 
rehab, his leg was amputated at the 
knee. He rolled up his trouser leg and 
detached his prosthetic, exposing the 
stump. “I don’t know who put the mine 
there, the Abkhazians or the Geor- 
gians,” he said. “I don’t know. I had just 
finished university. | was starting my 
life, and now I have nothing.” 

Koba is unemployed and lives alone. 
Two of his neighbors, older men in 
faded sun hats, were slumped on a 
wooden bench nearby, waiting. There 
was a large bottle of chacha, or home- 
made vodka, sitting beside them, and 
the moment the interview was over 
Koba reached for the bottle and drank 
a glass, smacking his lips when they 
burned. He poured himself another 
glass, and then another, and in time 
his solemn fright dissolved and he was 

out on the lawn, joking 


66 around with his neighbors. 


h, come on—they’re Mingrelians,” 
Basaria, the interpreter, said when she 
learned about Antia Koba, the ampu- 
tee, and Giorgi Kvarackhelia, the lost 
swimmer. “They'll tell you anything.” 
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Liana Kvarchelia emphasized that 
poverty and violence affected both 
sides of the ethnic divide. “But Gali is 
missing from our TV reports and our 
newspapers,” she said. “The Abkha- 
zian media sees the people in the Gali 
district as animals, and our journalists 
go there only when there is fighting 
between us and the Georgians.” 

Abkhazian nationalism is largely 
undiluted, and it shows up in odd 
places—at the gaming table, for in- 
stance. The country is competitive 
on the world dominos circuit. In Su- 
khumi, you can see people playing at 
outdoor tables at all hours. At the 
2013 world championship in Orlan- 
do, Florida, a young Abkhazian 
economist, Almas Gabunia, placed 
eleventh in the open division. The 
Abkhazian team was fourteenth 
overall, out of eighty-eight. 

The Abkhazians’ coach is Almas’s 
father, Artur Gabunia, a balding and 
meditative man with a broad forehead 
and expressive salt-and-pepper eye- 
brows. Over coffee, he reminisced 
fondly about the 2011 world champi- 
onship, which was held in Sukhumi. 
“Georgia wrote a letter to the Interna- 
tional Domino Federation, saying that 
the venue should be moved,” Gabunia 
said. “Then the federation voted and 
decided, ‘Yes, let’s do it in Abkhazia’ 
The Georgians didn’t come.” 

The 2013 championship brought 
Abkhazia more luck: in the ballroom 
of the Florida Hotel, in Orlando, the 
flags from all eighteen visiting coun- 
tries were arranged, fortuitously, in 
alphabetical order. “Our flag was 
first,’ Gabunia said. “It was a golden 
moment. Everyone on our team 
knew that blood had been shed for 
that flag. And we got to tell the 
world about our little country.” 

Georgia was not at the 2013 
championship either. So one won- 
ders: What would happen if the two 
nations faced off? 

“I can’t say,” Gabunia said, 

“but we play a pretty 
hard game.” 


À. the Abkhazian State Muse- 


um, in Sukhumi, a war veteran—a 
Jordanian émigré named Khaldoun 
Leiba—helped to curate a permanent 
exhibit, “Our National War,” which 
chronicles the 1992-93 conflict, trac- 


ing its roots back to the nineteenth 
century. Leiba is fifty-two, and slim, 
with curly silver hair and a jaunty 
mien. He served in the army during 
the war, and now at the museum he 
moved through the corridors nimbly, 
in pointy black dress shoes, flirting in 
Russian with the female staff. “Smesh- 
noi!” said one woman amid peals of 
laughter. “You are so funny!” 

Discussing the war, Leiba spoke 
eruffly, in English. “This is our land,” 
he said. “We kicked the Georgians 
out. We attacked them from the sea, 
from the mountains. Too many bul- 
lets! We won! When you are right, 
God is with you.” He climbed some 
stairs into a hallway, a cluttered stag- 
ing area for the exhibit. On the floor 
there was a phone book-size chunk of 
dull-gray crumpled aluminum with 
rivets in it. This, Leiba said, is scrap 
from a helicopter the Georgians 
downed near the mountain village of 
Lata, killing eighty-six Abkhaz civil- 
ians. Nearby is a tarnished, oversize 
bust of Stalin. “That guy,” Leiba re- 
marked, “he was—how do you say it? 
He was an asshole, a douchebag.” 

The museum’s graying, middle- 
aged director, Arkadi Dzhopua, con- 
firmed that the exhibit would be criti- 
cal of Georgia. “We will have the 
little toys of the children who died,” 
he said, leaning back in his chair, in a 
cramped office on the top floor of the 
museum. “It is difficult to show these 
things, but we have to: this was a war 
of a large nation against a small one, 
like Americans fighting the Indians.” 

Dzhopua revealed that he, too, 
fought in the war against Georgia. 
Then he leaned over his desk and, in 
an angry whisper, added, “In the war, 
we were just trying to keep the land 
that has always been ours—that is all 
we were doing. That is the message 
of this exhibit. And if Georgians 
come here to the museum, I hope 
they will learn that the war was their 
fault. They should feel sorry for 
everything—sorry to God and sorry 
to Abkhazia.” 

A mile away, behind the concrete 
walls and the razor wire at their new 
barracks in Sukhumi, Russia’s sol- 
diers slept. Downstairs at the muse- 
um, the bust of Stalin sat in dark- 
ness, gazing at the wreckage scattered 
in the hallway. E 


REPORT 


CHRONICLE OF A 
DEATH FORETOLD 


Predicting murder on Chicago’s South Side 
By Monte Reel 


Taau Da- 


vonte Flennoy was killed 
on a Monday night in 
June 2012. As the set- 
ting for a murder, South 
Rockwell Street, in Chi- 
cago’s Marquette Park, 
was familiar enough to 
border on cliché. The 
last thing Flennoy saw as 
bullets entered his chest, 
arm, and head could 
have been the dumpsters 
artlessly ranked in the 
alley behind him or the 
razor wire curling atop a 
nearby chain-link fence. 
More than fifty other 
people had been shot 
throughout Chicago in 
the preceding ninety-six 
hours, ten of them fa- 
tally. Most of the shoot- 
ings, and every one of 
the murders, occurred 
on streets like this one, 
in low-income neigh- 
borhoods on the city’s South Side. 
That spring was a bloody one in the 
city, with homicides up nearly 35 per- 
cent over the year before. More than 
three fourths of the victims were black, 
most from a cluster of neighborhoods 
in the south and west: Englewood, 
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Memorial for a murder victim on 87th Street 


Chicago Lawn, New City, Roseland. 
South Side activists feared the consis- 
tency of the crime reports might have 
a numbing effect, allowing people in 
the safer and whiter parts of town to 
tune out the distinctly personal tragedy 
of each shooting. On the day Flennoy 
was killed, dozens of activists had put 
on identical white T-shirts spattered 
with red paint, and nine of them had 
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lain on the lawn outside 
St. Sabina church in the 
South Side neighbor- 
hood of Auburn Gresh- 
am. “These are not just 
statistics,” shouted Mi- 
chael Pfleger, the 
church’s pastor, when 
NBC 5 showed up. 
“These are human be- 
ings.” They hoped to 
individualize the vic- 
tims, but their matching 
costumes only seemed to 
underscore the anonym- 
ity of the body count. 
In fact, the sort of cold 
statistics Pfleger decried 
had identified Flennoy as 
a special case worthy of 
hands-on intervention. 
Almost three years ear- 
lier, the Chicago public 
schools had launched a 
pioneering program to 
determine exactly which 
of their 400,000 students 
were most likely to get shot. Consul- 
tants from MIT and the University of 
Chicago developed algorithms to comb 
through archived information such as 
juvenile-detention reports, attendance 
records, and test scores, initially flag- 
ging more than 200 names. Flennoy 
was high on the list, deemed more than 
twenty times more likely than the aver- 
age student to suffer a gunshot wound. 
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For the next two years, the school dis- 
trict assigned him a mentor in an at- 
tempt to defy the odds. 

The schools’ violence-reduction 
program had burned through most of 
its funding by the time Flennoy was 
shot, but the core idea has been ad- 
opted by another city institution. Ear 
ly in 2013, the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment launched a pilot program that 
would use crime data to rank thou- 
sands of Chicagoans according to 
their chances of being involved as ei- 
ther victim or offender in a murder. In 
March, each of the city’s district com- 
manders was handed a list of twenty 
names. It was a radical departure from 
traditional “hot spot” policing, which 
treats everyone in high-crime neigh- 
borhoods as potential victims or 
threats. Big data, already widely ex- 
ploited in such fields as marketing and 
health care, had entered the territory 
of the beat cop. The case of Davonte 
Flennoy might suggest how powerful 
the new analytic techniques can be, 
but it should also serve as a warning 

that predicting a death isn’t 
the same as saving a life. 


hicago’s foray into 
victim prediction began in 
2009, when President 
Obama appointed the 
city’s schools chief, Arne 
Duncan, to be his educa- 
tion secretary, and Mayor 
Richard M. Daley named 
thirty-seven-year-old Ron 
Huberman to replace him. 
Huberman, a former 
neighborhood cop, had 
helped oversee the cre- 
ation of a system that sift- 
ed real-time data to iden- 
tify evolving crime hot 
spots and supply officers 
with information on sus- 
pects, including aliases 
and gang affiliations. Tout- 
ed by City Hall as the larg- 
est and most sophisticated 
police database in the na- 
tion, it won Chicago mil- 
lions in grant money and 
Huberman his reputation 
as anumber-cruncher with 
a political future. 
This ex-cop with two 
master’s degrees walked 
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into a school system with a well- 
publicized violence problem: at least 290 
students would be shot by the end of the 
school year; thirty-four of them would 
die. Reports of violent incidents on 
school grounds were up 20 percent from 
2008. Parents demanded action, and 
Huberman secured a federal stimulus 
grant, steering about $60 million over 
two years toward a new, data-driven 
violence-reduction strategy. Steven 
D. Levitt, the University of Chicago 
“rogue economist” who co-authored the 
best-selling Freakonomics books, was 
among those asked to help develop the 
predictive model. Levitt, who made his 
name by using data to tease out hidden 
correlations—most famously, he sug- 
gested that legalized abortion could be 
linked to lower crime rates—was in- 
trigued by Huberman’s idea. Mathe- 
matical models had been used to calcu- 
late the probabilities of victimization 
before, but he’d never seen one applied 
to practical policy. 

Using data provided by the school 
district and the police department, the 
economists considered basic variables 
such as race and gender alongside fac- 
tors such as test scores. They found that 


their task amounted largely to quanti- 
fying common knowledge. Gender was 
the most important predictor: 97 per- 
cent of the students on the list were 
male. Another significant variable was 
the historical per capita shooting rate 
of the school where the student was 
enrolled. Having spent time in a 
juvenile-detention center increased a 
student’s likelihood of being shot by 
2.5 percentage points. Although black 
and Hispanic students dominated the 
list—only one of the 232 originally 
picked for the program was white—the 
economists determined that race itself 
was statistically insignificant as a pre- 
dictor in this population. What mat- 
tered more than being black was hav- 
ing poor grades. “You don’t need a 
statistical model to know that if you 
identify those kids, they are at high 
risk,” Levitt said. “The models help 
quantify some of those effects, but they 

aren’t magical and they cer- 

tainly are no crystal ball.” 
E. to some of his friends, Flen- 
noy didn’t seem much different from the 
other sophomores at Gage Park High 
School in 2009. “I didn’t really think of 
him as being high-risk, 
per se,” recalls Star Wells, 
who dated him throughout 
high school and is the 
mother of his son, Davon- 
te Jr. “Friends he’d hang 
around with got him in- 
volved in not-so-good situ- 
ations, but he wasn’t like a 
‘sang member. ” In fact, 
Flennoy sometimes pro- 
jected an image of someone 
who went out of his way to 
avoid trouble. That year, he 
published his first and only 
op-ed in the student news- 
paper, complaining that 
gangs on the South Side 
were setting “a bad example 
for the younger children” 
and that encouraging stu- 
dents to go to college might 
help combat street vio- 
lence. Public image aside, 
here are some of the salient 
factors that put Flennoy 
near the top of the at-risk 
list during his sophomore 
year: he missed more than 
ninety days of school, his 


Gang graffiti on the back of a closed elementary school in Englewood 


father was serving a five-year prison 
sentence on a federal drug charge, his 
name regularly showed up in reports of 
interpersonal conflicts on the school 
grounds, and he was a year older than 
most of the other students in his grade. 

Two of Flennoy’s best friends were on 
the list as well. Freshman Dimonte 
Pryor and sophomore Brandon 
Harris—half brothers who see that 
term as too weak to describe their fra- 
ternal bond—had known Flennoy 
since 2007, when they met playing bas- 
ketball next to Flennoy’s house. In 
middle school, the three friends devel- 
oped a shared interest in Chicago foot 
work, a fast-paced style of hip-hop 
dance. At house parties and shopping 
malls they'd circle up with rival squads 
and one of their guys would shuffle to 
the center, skating and kicking to 
rhythms that pulsed upwards of 150 
beats per minute. Girls watched. 
Adrenaline flowed. Sometimes the 


scene escalated into a fight. Shortly 
after Flennoy, Harrison, and Pryor be- 
gan high school together, their group— 
now about thirty members—began to 
call itself Rec City. 

The name didn’t mean anything 
in particular, but its suggestion of ur 
ban recreation seemed appropriate at 
first. In high school, however, the 
group’s focus shifted from footwork 
to self-defense. Two of Harris’s 
friends got into a fight with another 
circle of students, many of whom 
Harris had known since elementary 
school, who began calling them- 
selves Hit Squad. Photos from those 
early days show the members of Rec 
City in sparsely furnished apart- 
ments, holding plastic cups and smil- 
ing, their arms around each other or 
their girlfriends. But one shows Pryor 
standing outside in a doorway, his 
left hand flashing the Rec City hand 
sign, his right clutching a .38 Spe- 


A young man at a block party in Auburn Gresham jumps on a trampoline 


cial. Around the same time, Flennoy 
began to carry a 9mm. 

When the school district’s analysis 
identified the three friends as high- 
risk, they were assigned to the same 
mentor, a forty-year-old Baptist minis- 
ter named Stevie Powell. Every morn- 
ing for two years, Powell picked the 
boys up and drove them to school. 
The program found after-school jobs 
for all three students, and Powell 
made sure they reported to work on 
time. Sometimes he and his wife 
would go on a double date with one of 
the boys and his girlfriend, taking the 
younger couple out to a bowling alley 
or a movie. He arranged for Flennoy, 
Harris, and Pryor to be transferred to 
alternative high schools for students 
who had failed in traditional class- 
room settings. 

In 2011, the designers of the school’s 
prediction model published a report 
assessing the program’s effectiveness. 
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Comparing the ultra-high-risk stu- 
dents who had received mentoring 
during the first year with another 
high-risk group of students outside the 
program, they found the rates of gun- 
shot victimization to be about the 
same in both groups. But the number 
of students receiving mentoring was so 
small that such comparisons were sta- 
tistically meaningless. “Despite a large 
and intensive effort,’ the report con- 
cluded, “there is little evidence of im- 
proved educational outcomes and in- 
sufficient power to evaluate the impact 
on shootings.” 

As the mentorship program faced 
funding cuts, the Chicago Tribune re- 
ported on Powell’s work with the stu- 
dents, describing Flennoy opening up 
to a men’s group in a local church 
about his experiences of violence and 
his responsibilities to his son. Behind 
Flennoy’s bravado, Powell saw some- 
thing quiet and kind, a young man 
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with good intentions and bad role 
models. He challenged him to stop 
playacting the thug and be the ideal- 
ist who’d written the op-ed, who 
sometimes dreamed aloud about go- 
ing to college. Flennoy became one of 
the program’s success stories—he’d 
been on track to flunk out of school 
but was now preparing to graduate. 
Powell lobbied program adminis- 
trators, college admissions officers, a 
state representative—anyone who 
might be able to help send Flennoy to 
a college somewhere outside Chicago. 
The Tribune article helped persuade 
the school program’s administrators 
to fund an “exploratory visit” to At 
lanta Metropolitan State College in 
Georgia, where Flennoy’s grandmoth- 
er lived. Powell spent a week pleading 
with the college’s recruiter to over- 
look Flennoy’s spotty academic re- 
cord and unimpressive test scores. 
“Mr. Powell, I have never done for a 


student what I am doing for Davon- 
te,” Powell remembered the recruiter 
saying. “But I can tell this is some- 
thing special. We're gonna make this 
work.” Powell raised several thousand 
dollars in donations from friends, 
church members, and community 
leaders to rent Flennoy a studio 
apartment near campus. In August 
2011, he drove Flennoy to Midway 

Airport and put him on 

a Georgia-bound plane. 


ost homicides in Chicago 
are gang-related, and the police de- 
partment’s interest in predictive ana- 
lytics is partly a response to an evolv- 
ing gang landscape. In the 1980s and 
1990s, vast stretches of the city were 
dominated by “nations,” several with 
tens of thousands of members. People 
who lived in neighborhoods ruled by 
the Gangster Disciples or the Vice 
Lords, for example, often knew the 


Friends and relatives of Starkeisha Reed outside her Englewood home in March 2006. 
Reed, aged fourteen, was shot in her living room as she was preparing to leave for school 


gang leaders by name. But when, in 
the mid-1990s, federal authorities 
started locking up the kingpins on 
drug and conspiracy charges, the or- 
ganizational hierarchies collapsed. 
Entry-level gang recruits had less in- 
centive to fall into line. Younger 
kids started forming their own 
cliques or factions. Chicago’s annual 
murder rate dropped from around 
900 in the early 1990s to an average 
of 458 between 2004 and 2011. But 
then, in 2012, the numbers started 
to rise again. 

By the first week of that spring, the 
city had marked its hundredth homi- 
cide of the year, and its murder rate 
was defying a long downward trend in 
other major American cities. It had 
been an unusually mild winter, draw- 
ing more people out onto the streets, 
but police superintendent Garry 
McCarthy discouraged his colleagues 
from blaming something so ungov- 


ernable as the weather. Instead, he 
sometimes spoke of permissive gun 
regulations in neighboring states and 
weak sentencing laws in his own. 
Narcotics agents accused the Mexi- 
can cartels of inflaming drug-related 
violence. The police union blamed a 
staffing shortage. All was fodder for 
internal debate, but everyone seemed 
to agree that the killing was mostly 
connected to street gangs, and that 
those gangs had changed. Police have 
estimated that 625 gangs now exist in 
Chicago, some with only a handful of 
members, others with several hundred 
(three people is enough for a group to 
be considered a “gang,” according to 
the U.S. Department of Justice and 
the Chicago City Council). The esti- 
mate is based on traditional crime re- 
ports and also on “gang audits,” infor- 
mational sessions at which police 
work with neighborhood residents to 
connect specific crimes with specific 


A man lies in an alley in Grand Crossing minutes after a double shooting 


factions and create detailed maps 
marking territories and disputes. 

The audits were initiated in 2010 
with the help of Andrew Papachris- 
tos, a young sociologist at Yale who 
has a long personal history with the 
sorts of criminals the audits try to 
identify. In 1992, as a fifteen-year-old 
on Chicago’s North Side, Papachris- 
tos watched his parents, who owned 
a local restaurant, refuse to buckle 
under extortion threats from a neigh- 
borhood gang. He began to go on 
regular anticrime foot patrols with 
the Guardian Angels. After the gang 
burned down his parents’ restaurant, 
he developed a lasting obsession with 
figuring out how gangs work. Papa- 
christos has analyzed two Chicago 
communities—West Garfield Park 
and North Lawndale—that together 
saw 191 homicides during a recent 
five-year span, a rate more than three 
times that of the city as a whole. 
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Simply by using arrest records to 
identify links between individuals in 
those neighborhoods, he mapped a 
social network that consisted of about 
4 percent of the neighborhoods’ pop- 
ulations, among whom about 40 per- 
cent of the homicides occurred. 

At criminology seminars, Papa- 
christos illustrates his socialnetwork 
analysis using an overhead projector. 
He displays two dots, which represent 
two men arrested for gun possession. 
The dots touch each other, because 
the men were arrested together. More 
dots appear, symbolizing more arrests 
made over time. Eventually, as more 
individuals are implicated in crimes 
together, dense clusters of dots begin 
to take shape. Links, both direct and 
indirect, can be seen within the easily 
defined clusters. “What you don’t see 
in this picture—and remember this is 
Chicago—you don’t see a hierarchy,” 
Papachristos explained during a 2011 
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seminar in New York City. “You don’t 
see a ‘corporate’ gang.” The clusters 
represent relatively small criminal 
groups with little division of labor 
and few distinctions between the 
types of illegal activity performed by 
their members. 

In 2012, police had noticed that 
the names of a couple of factions were 
popping up with stunning frequency 
when they questioned witnesses at 
crime scenes. In one of the deadliest 
South Side police districts—Chicago 
Lawn—homicides had already jumped 
156 percent by July, while many other 
districts had experienced little or no 
increase. That October, police would 
attribute the neighborhood’s rising 
murder rate, which they said was 
skewing crime data citywide, to a 
conflict between two factions in Chi- 
cago Lawn and Englewood: Hit Squad 
and Rec City. In the press, the police 
described Rec City as a faction of the 


Gangster Disciples, which wasn’t 
technically correct. Although some 
pledged a loose allegiance to that 
gang, others claimed kinship with 
the Black P Stone Rangers or the 
Black Disciples. Some didn’t identify 
with any other gang at all. The group 
had formed around a core cluster 
of a half dozen friends who 
liked to dance. 


week after Flennoy got to At 
lanta, while he was struggling through 
placement exams, a seventeen-year-old 
girl named Charinez Jefferson was shot 
in the head, chest, and back near her 
apartment in Englewood. The build- 
ing where she lived sits well inside Rec 
City’s declared territory, which occu- 
pies eight square blocks on the South 
Side. West 63rd Street—a busy artery 
of check-cashing shops, coin laun- 
dries, cell phone stores, and Mexican 
restaurants—cuts through the middle 


A shop selling memorial T-shirts in Roseland 


of it. The side streets are lined with 
brick, bungalow-style houses built for 
the middle class in the 1920s, then 
abandoned to a mostly struggling 
underclass in the 1960s. It’s easy to see 
examples of what comes across as a 
heroic sort of residential pride: ce- 
ramic reindeer ornamenting snow- 
covered lawns in the winter, replaced 
by birdbaths and tidy rock gardens in 
the summer. But boarded-up windows 
in run-down apartment complexes 
aren't hard to find, either. 

Jefferson lived in one of those com- 
plexes, just off a corner on 64th Street 
where a police surveillance camera is 
mounted high on a streetlight. If any 
Rec City members ever needed refuge, 
from either the police or a rival clique, 
she'd open the doors of her building to 
them. Today, members of the group 
tell stories about how they'd lie low in 
the halls of her building, sometimes 
dozens of them at once. She went out 
with a good friend of Flennoy’s. Wit- 
nesses told police that she had begged 
her killer to spare her, revealing to him 
that she was eight months pregnant. 
An eighteen-year-old with ties to Hit 
Squad was arrested. Doctors delivered 
Jefferson’s baby, but the 
boy had suffered perma- 
nent brain damage. He 
survives in a vegetative 
state on life support, cared 
for by his grandmother. 

When news reached 
Flennoy in Atlanta that 
Jefferson had died, he 
broke down in tears. He 
blamed himself, telling his 
grandmother that Jeffer- 
son wouldn’t have been 
killed if he hadn’t left Chi- 
cago. He called Powell and 
said he couldn't go through 
with college, and his old 
mentor tried unsuccess- 
fully to talk him out of 
coming home. After re- 
turning to Chicago by bus, 
he quickly fell in with his 
old friends. He told Star 
Wells he felt he had let 
people down. In the nine 
months that followed, she 
noticed that he didn’t talk 
much about Atlanta. 

At about 10:40 p.m. on 
the night of June 11, 2012, 


Some of the more than 5,500 guns collected by the 
Chicago Police Department in its 2012 buyback 


Flennoy called Wells to tell her that 
he was coming over. “Stay woke,” she 
remembers him saying, “I’m gonna 
stay the night at your house.” About 
forty-five minutes later, Flennoy’s 
mother called Wells to tell her he'd 
been shot. The alley where his body 
lay was four blocks outside Rec City’s 
territory, less than one block from the 
residence of the Hit Squad member 
who'd been charged in Jefferson's kill- 
ing. Police found a 9mm under Flen- 
noy’s body. The story that eventually 
emerged on the streets was one of 
mistaken identity: Flennoy and a cou- 
ple of friends had fired shots in the di- 
rection of a group of men, believing 
them to be Hit Squad members. 
When Flennoy realized that they 
were not who he had thought, he 
tried to apologize. One of Flennoy’s 
companions yelled something and ran 
off, prompting retaliatory fire and 
leaving Flennoy exposed. To date, no 
one has been arrested for his killing. 
At the funeral, Flennoy was 
dressed in his best gray suit. The 
printed programs handed out at the 
door honored his intelligence, kind- 
ness, and talents, which existed “in 


spite of the overwhelming odds and 
statistics so heavily stacked against 
him.” Friends from Rec City pressed 
tightly into the large chapel, helping 
to pack it beyond its capacity of near- 
ly a thousand people. According to 
the general principles of social- 
network theory, they faced a greater 
risk of being gunshot victims them- 

selves, simply by being part 


T of that crowd. 
he CPD’s predictive-analytics 


formula is being developed directly 
across Interstate 94 from U.S. Cellular 
Field, home of the White Sox. In a 
glassy and light-filled research building 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
you'll find pharmaceutical logos in the 
lobby and offices with brain scans 
projected on high-definition screens. 
Everything inside feels clean and well- 
funded—a clinically pristine counter- 
point to the rowdy disarray of a met- 
ropolitan police station. Here, Miles 
Wernick is leading the team of engi- 
neers that builds the tools behind the 
police department’s “hot list.” 

Wernick, the head of IIT’s Medical 
Imaging Research Center, also co- 
founded a company that 
designs programs to help 
diagnose the existence 
and severity of cognitive 
diseases such as Alzheim- 
ers. Criminology was for- 
eign territory to him be- 
fore he applied for a 
$3 million grant from the 
National Institute of Jus- 
tice (the R&D arm of the 
Justice Department) to 
partner with the Chicago 
police. But Wernick real- 
ized that the same tech- 
nology used to seek pat- 
terns within a person’s 
medical data could be ap- 
plied to crime data. In- 
stead of combing through 
the information embed- 
ded in brain scans and 
biochemical tests, he’s now 
mining the country’s rich- 
est metropolitan-crime 
database, sorting through 
years’ worth of incident 
maps and arrest logs. 

As with the predictive 
model developed for the 
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schools, one of his algorithms gener- 
ates a list of individuals ranked ac- 
cording to their likelihood of being 
involved in a particular crime, in this 
case homicide. The first list that Wer- 
nick’s model produced, in March 
2013, included 17,207 names, all peo- 
ple who had appeared in Chicago’s 
criminal database during the preced- 
ing five years. Those near the top of 
the list were estimated to be at least 
500 times as likely as the average 
Chicagoan to be either the victim or 
the perpetrator of a homicide. Those 
near the bottom were judged about 
17 percent likelier than average to 
murder or be murdered. 

Unlike the school system’s model, 
the police’s version searches for evi- 
dence of social connections between 
the high-risk individuals themselves 
and factors those connections in as 
additional risk, along with other as- 
pects of a person’s criminal record. 
The city’s crime database can reveal 
interpersonal relationships in a few 
different ways. Known gang affilia- 
tions cited in police reports can es- 
tablish direct links. Additionally, 
about one third of all arrests involve 
more than one alleged offender, and 
those co-arrests reveal connections 
between thousands of people. Using 
such information, the computer 
model can calculate indirect contacts 
to four degrees of separation. When a 
person is linked by co-arrests to lots 
of high-risk people, his or her own 
risk increases. 

If there’s anything that’s guaran- 
teed to annoy a beat cop, it’s being 
told by someone who is not a beat 
cop how to police his domain. When 
the CPD’s district commanders were 
handed the names generated by the 
computer model, eyes rolled. “We got 
some resistance from the field,” said 
Steve Caluris, the Chicago police 
commander tasked with applying the 
data analysis on a practical level. 
“They’re looking at Joe, Steve, and 
Tom as guys who are out there, guys 
that they know and want to target. 
And all of a sudden we’re giving 
them a couple different names. And 
they’re like, ‘These aren’t the guys 
that we do? ” 

A lot of rank-and-file cops believe 
that figuring out who’s likely to be 
involved in a homicide isn’t too diffi- 
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cult. What’s tricky is stopping the 
crime. “I’ve yet to see a computer 
make an arrest,” says Pat Camden, 
who became a Chicago cop in 1970 
and is now spokesman for the union 
that represents the city’s officers and 
detectives. Camden notes that Mayor 
Rahm Emanuel, shortly after taking 
office in 2011, cut about 1,400 un- 
filled police-officer positions from the 
city budget. The kind of proactive 
legwork that a hot list demands is 
impossible, he says, when the city 
tries to cut costs by investing in com- 
puters instead of personnel. “If I 
know you're a bad guy and I don’t 
have time to look for you,” Camden 
says, “it doesn’t do me any good.” 

During the first half of 2013, mur 
ders in Chicago dropped almost 
35 percent compared with 2012, but 
the police would not, or could not, 
provide a specific example of how the 
probability scale had been applied to 
deter crime during that time. In July, 
the department announced that one 
of its district commanders had begun 
dropping off letters at the residences 
of the individuals on their hot lists, 
letting them know that they had 
been singled out. The police depart- 
ment and its technical partners speak 
of the predictive model as a modest 
first step, emphasizing that it might 
eventually be paired with counseling 
or job-hunting assistance. Wernick 
would also like to see the police’s 
tools used in ways that are more simi- 
lar to the schools’. “There's a social- 
services side to this,” he told me. 

But the schools’ strategy of assign- 
ing mentors to high-risk students 
cost about $15,000 annually per 
student—an untenable expense for a 
cash-strapped police department. 
Even if such a direct prevention 
strategy were affordable, the schools’ 
experience still hasn’t provided much 
evidence that it would be worth it. 
Backers of the program make the 
reasonable point that Flennoy might 
have been shot even sooner had he 
not participated in the program, and 
that during the years he was men- 
tored he turned his academic trajec- 
tory around. That’s a significant 
achievement in itself, but the goal of 
the program was to save lives. 

“When you look at a geographic 
map and it says, ‘Here’s a hot spot on 


the corner of 63rd and Knox,’ you 
know what to do,” Papachristos ex- 
plained. “You send police cars to that 
area to deter crime or cool things 
down. But when you say, ‘This is a 
group of people who are in a really 
high-risk social network, it’s not clear 
exactly how to interpret that for polic- 
ing.” Putting someone on a hot list, 
Papachristos pointed out, is far simpler 
than getting someone off of one. “That 
this kid came back from Atlanta after 
his friend was shot is really, really tell- 
ing about how strong that 
social network was.” 


A... six months after I first 


met with Dimonte Pryor and Bran- 
don Harris about their friend’s mur- 
der, I picked up Pryor outside a con- 
venience store on 63rd Street to talk 
about what he’d been doing to avoid 
sharing Flennoy’s fate. The neigh- 
borhood crawled with police cars; we 
passed three spaced about a block 
apart along 63rd Street. Each car 
was angled to the curb, and each 
had a young man with his hands on 
the hood, assuming the position. As 
I drove, Pryor placed a call to a 
friend, and together they strategized 
about a drug test Pryor was sched- 
uled to take the next day as part of a 
court appearance. A few weeks earli- 
er, police had found heroin on him. 
It was the second time in four 
months he’d been arrested for pos- 
session with intent. 

I'd spent a lot of time listening to 
Pryor tell me how important he be- 
lieves it is to maintain self-control 
and focus when trying to survive on 
the South Side, and I’d often won- 
dered why he keeps getting picked 
up. When I asked him what he 
thought about the fact that drug 
dealing increased his risk of getting 
shot, he let out a long breath. “That’s 
how I make money,” he said, almost 
whispering. “It’s how I live.” Com- 
pared with the old corporate-style 
gangs, Rec City’s dealing is small- 
time and provisional. But it keeps 
Pryor in trouble with the law. The 
district cops, he said, know him well: 
“Basically, I’m a guy whose name is 
just ringing.” The more I pressed him 
about his choices, the more fatalistic 
he got. “Whatever’s gonna happen to 
you’s gonna happen to you,” he said. 


“Whether they catch up with you 
now, whether they catch up with you 
later, whether they catch up with you 
ten years from now.” 

Pryor’s brother Harris sees things 
differently. He told me that he 
didn’t tolerate that sort of resigna- 
tion. At twenty-two, he is a year 
older than Pryor, and if anyone can 
be considered the founder of Rec 
City, it’s him. We met each other for 
the first time in a downtown diner 
for breakfast. About an hour into 
the conversation, I asked whether 
he feared his past in Rec City might 
catch up with him. He wasn’t con- 
cerned, he said; he knew how to 
carry himself on the streets, how to 
avoid danger when things got hot, 
and he'd recently distanced himself 
from Rec City, moving out of the 
old neighborhood into an apartment 
a couple miles away. He was the fa- 
ther of a one-year-old girl, and he 
now considered himself a “neutron”: 
someone who'd left the core of the 
clique and wasn’t involved in the 
conflict with Hit Squad. “It’s easy to 
walk away,” he told me. “I walked 
away a lot of times after I did stuff. 
Like the other day, I thought about 
my daughter. Every action now, I 
think about my daughter.” 

About ten minutes later, however, 
after the conversation moved on to 
new topics, he began to look uncom- 
fortable, physically uneasy. Harris is 
a big guy, a linebacker in high 
school, whose nickname, “Six-Four,” 
was given to him before he’d stopped 
growing. I thought maybe he felt 
cramped in the tight booth, but, as 
he explained, that wasn’t why he’d 
shifted his bulk uncomfortably on 
the bench. Just weeks before, he’d 
been shot. 

Harris had been visiting his aunt, 
who lives within Hit Squad’s territo- 
ry. He knew showing his face outside 
at night would be asking for trouble, 
so he waited until the next morning 
to go home. At about seven a.M., he 
walked out the door and down 67th 
Street. A couple of blocks later, he 
heard someone shout, “That’s Six- 
Four!” He was near an alley when he 
saw someone running at him. “In 
their mentality,” he told me, “they 
think I’m still on that—think I’m 
probably still a gangbanger.” 


He darted toward an iron fence 
separating the alley from the back 
yard of one of the neighborhood 
bungalows, hoping to run through 
the gate and cut between two proper- 
ties. The gate was locked. As he 
climbed the fence and prepared to 
vault himself over the sharp points of 
the decorative finials, a bullet tore 
into his thigh, just under his but- 
tocks. Before he hit the ground on 
the other side, a second bullet hit his 
inner thigh. 

Over the next few months, that 
close call seemed to motivate him to 
distance himself even further from life 
in the clique. He’d worked in mainte- 
nance for the city’s parks departments 
the previous summer, and he was de- 
termined to get a full-time job. He 
took a test to get licensed as a security 
guard, and he passed. No security jobs 
came his way, but he continued to ap- 
ply for any openings he could find, 
particularly those that might take him 
out of his neighborhood. Eventually 
he found work at a Walmart on the 
North Side. 

In late December, on the day Da- 
vonte Flennoy would have turned 
twenty-one, Harris told me that Rec 
City was throwing a party. “It’s gon- 
na be packed,” he predicted. “Proba- 
bly like eighty people.” It was more 
like 200, crowded into a cleared-out 
beauty salon. Many wore T-shirts 
silk-screened with pictures of Flen- 
noy. Others wore photos of a friend 
they called Delorean, whose life was 
also being celebrated in remem- 
brance of his “death day.” Harris ar- 
rived at about ten p.m. He and Pryor 
mixed with the crowd, sipping Hen- 
nessy, Flennoy’s favorite drink. 
Within a couple of hours, the police 
arrived and broke up the party, but it 
moved to a house and lasted almost 
until dawn. Harris rekindled his 
friendship with some of the guys 
who had come up with him in the 
clique. Some had recently become 
fathers. Others had been in and out 
of jail. “When we had to leave,” 
Harris told me later, “we tell every- 
one we loved them. I ain’t never said 
that before. But I want to see them 
all again.” He left wearing one of the 
T-shirts with Flennoy’s picture on it. 
Printed on the front were the words 
REC CITY FOR LIFE. m 
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Keel-billed Toucan; 
Jungle Rainforest Hike 


Costa 
Rica 


Natural Paradise 
9 Days $1095 


Welcome to a great vacation at 
an affordable price. With Caravan, 
you see exotic birds and wildlife, hike 
in jungle rainforests, view volcanoes, 
soak in hot springs, cruise through 
biological reserves and relax on tropical 
ocean beaches. 


Your Costa Rica vacation includes 
all meals, all hotels, a great itinerary, 
all activities, all airport transfers, tour 
transportation by luxury coach and the 
service of professional tour directors. 


Join the smart shoppers and 
experienced travelers who rely on 
Caravan to handle all the details while 
you and your family enjoy a well-earned, 
worry-free vacation. 


Caravan’s strong buying power 
gives you great vacations at prices 
much lower than you can find anywhere. 
Call now for choice dates! 


FREE Vacation Catalog 
1-800-Caravan 
Caravan.com 


Affordable Guided Vacations. 


LATIN AMERICA Tax & fees extra 
Guatemala, Tikal, Antigua 10days $1195 


Costa Rica 9days $1095 
Panama, Panama Canal 8days $1195 
CANADA 

Nova Scotia, P.E.I. 10 days $1395 
Canada Rockies, Glacier 9 days $1595 
UNITED STATES 


Grand Canyon, Bryce, Zion 8days $1395 
Mt. Rushmore, Yellowstone 8days $1295 
California Coast, Yosemite 8days $1295 
New England, Fall Foliage 8days $1295 
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PORTRAIT OF 
A TOWNSHIP 


Former militants take on the post-apartheid struggle 


V7 mili’ u \ 


“M 
y daughter, she have a big 


problem,” Easy Mzikhona Nofemela 
told me one day on the phone, his 
voice panicked. 
“What kind of big problem?” 
“She have terrible pain in her tooth.” 
“Do you need a ride to the dentist?” 
During the more than two years I 


Justine van der Leun is based in Addis Aba- 
ba. Her book about the apartheid-era mur- 
der of an American in Cape Town is forth- 
coming from Spiegel & Grau. 
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By Justine van der Leun 
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spent in Gugulethu, a black township 
on the outskirts of Cape Town, I was 
asked for money repeatedly, but with 
time, fewer people bothered. I once gave 
a lift to a man who deduced that I was 
American, inspected my ten-year-old 
Renault hatchback, and then asked, 
puzzled, “But where is your Ferrari?” Easy 
had never asked me for a penny, though 
he was essentially broke—his modest 
salary tied up in high-interest cash loans, 
an exorbitant funeral-coverage plan, a 
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small fund for his daughter’s education, 
and membership in a service that pro- 
vided a lawyer in an emergency—and 
he had never asked for a favor. But he 
accepted help if I offered. 

I met Easy while researching the mur- 
der of a white American Fulbright Schol- 
ar named Amy Biehl in Gugulethu in 
1993, during the waning days of apart- 
heid. Easy and three other young men 
had been tried and convicted of Biehl’s 
murder and sentenced to eighteen years 
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in prison. But in 1997, Easy and his co- 
accused appeared before the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission, South Af- 
rica’s experiment in restorative justice. 
Chaired by Archbishop Desmond Tutu, 
it offered release and amnesty to those 
who could prove that their apartheid-era 
crimes had been politically motivated. 

Easy, then a skinny twenty-six-year- 
old with Coke-bottle prison-issue glasses 
and enormous white high-tops, sat be- 
fore the commission and read from a 
statement carefully crafted by his at- 
torneys, arguing that he had been in- 
cited by leaders of the student 
wing of his party—the Pan-Africanist 
Congress, or PAC—who had chanted 
“One settler, one bullet” at a morning 
rally, a slogan hed taken as a direct order. 
He and his comrades, he said, had been 
marching down the street when Amy 
Biehl, in a case of bad timing, drove by 
to drop off three colleagues. Easy and his 
co-accused were granted amnesty in 
1998 and freed in 1999. After his release, 
he had apologized to and built a relation- 
ship with Biehl’s parents, and he now 
works as a driver at an NGO they estab- 
lished in her name that provides after- 
school programs for kids throughout 
Cape Town’s townships. 

The next morning, I left the beige 
stucco cottage I was renting in Sea 
Point, a wealthy suburb ten minutes 
from the city center on a sliver of land 
by the Atlantic Ocean. Though Sea 
Point has always been de facto a white 
area, in 1953 it was officially designated 
as such by the apartheid government, 
and it remains predominantly white 
today. The neighborhood's streets are 
narrow and swept clean by a tired army 
of brown-skinned contract workers in 
neon vests stamped with the phrase JE- 
sus saves. Most homes are hidden from 
view by walls lined with electric fencing, 
glass shards, or barbed wire. From my 
kitchen table, on clear days, when | 
opened the iron security gate to get a 
nice view, I could watch paragliders 
jumping from the peak of Lion’s Head 
behind me and floating down to a lush 

rugby field near the prome- 

nade at the water's edge. 
T get to Gugulethu, I took the N2, 
a fifteen-minute straight shot out of 
town, past Table Mountain and District 
Six, a once multicultural neighborhood 
that was designated a whites-only area 


in 1966 by the apartheid government; 
removals of non-whites began in 1968 
and proceeded in waves well into the 
1970s, and many of the old homes and 
buildings were razed. I drove past the 
defunct power plant and its persistent 
stink, the tangled trees and marsh reeds 
lining the highway. I turned off at the 
Duinefontein exit, where workhorses 
grazed on patches of dirty grass at the 
border of Bonteheuwel, a gang-ridden 
and poor neighborhood of coloreds, as 
the generally Afrikaans-speaking mixed- 
race population is called. I drove past the 
Shoprite, a windowless brick building 
where public toilets are padlocked to the 
walls and guards armed with machine 
guns alternately stand watch and help 
old ladies work the bread slicer. Then I 
took the highway overpass that separates 
Gugs, as the area is affectionately called, 
from the rest of the world. 

Gugulethu is an apartheid invention, 
made possible by the passage in 1950 of 
the Group Areas Act, which aimed to 
forcibly separate each of the four official 
South African racial classifications into 
its own living area. (Apartheid means 
“apartness” in Afrikaans.) In Cape 
Town, whites, for the most part, inher 
ited the beautiful city center, the leafiest 
suburbs, and the ocean views; colored 
people were placed in square government 
“matchbox houses” in bleak zones like 
Bonteheuwel, Manenberg, and Mitchell's 
Plain, all of which neighbor Gugulethu. 
Tens of thousands more were moved to 
so-called green fields on Cape Town’s 
periphery, where they survived by fash- 
ioning shacks of corrugated tin. Nearby, 
rows of drab single-room homes had been 
constructed to house “bachelor” men 
whose purpose was to provide labor to 
whites. Gugulethu was established in 
1962 to absorb the population overflow- 
ing from the older townships of Langa 
and Nyanga. It was originally called 
Gugulethu Emergency Camp. Gugulethu 
means “Our Pride” in Xhosa. 

The architects of apartheid dreamed 
of complete racial segregation. “The 
Native should only be allowed to enter 
urban areas, which are essentially the 
white man’s creation, when he is willing 
to enter and minister to the needs of the 
white man, and should depart therefrom 
when he ceases so to minister,” declared 
the prescient Stallard Commission in 
1921. Although colonial powers had for 
centuries been dividing South Africa 


along racial lines, a policy of discrimina- 
tion was officially sanctioned by 
D. F. Malan, the National Party prime 
minister, who was voted into office by 
an almost entirely white electorate in 
1948. The infamous Natives Land Act 
of 1913 had limited black ownership of 
land to 7 percent of South Africa’s ter- 
ritory (a figure increased two decades 
later to around 13 percent), but after 
1948 a series of discriminatory laws and 
practices were instituted to further dis- 
possess black people, relocating more 
than 2 million of them to ten bantu- 
stans, or “homelands”—underdeveloped 
rural reserves led by black puppet chiefs. 

Unlike other parts of the country, 
Cape Town and its province, the West- 
ern Cape, boasted a significant colored 
population, and the National Party 
hoped that they could provide all re- 
quired labor, thereby rendering black 
workers unnecessary. But the colored 
population did not satisfy the growing 
needs of industry. And few black fami- 
lies could survive in their derelict new 
homelands. Many soon left, trekking 
hundreds of miles to Cape Town, build- 
ing shanties and trolling the streets for 
work, legal or otherwise. In 1959, there 
were 72,711 black people in Cape Town; 
in 1975, despite the government’s best 
efforts, there were a reported 100,530— 
in addition to squatters, whose numbers 
went largely unreported. 

Today, nearly two decades after the 
end of apartheid, nearly 1.5 million 
black people live in Cape Town, the 
majority of them in townships. Gugu- 
lethu’s population of 98,468 remains 
almost entirely black. Most residents 
are ethnic Xhosa. Many are Christian, 
but township inhabitants have also 
revamped old, rural traditions to suit 
their lives. For example, a young man 
must spend several weeks in the bush 
in an elaborate rite of passage involving 
circumcision, though “the bush” in 
Gugulethu is an overgrown roadside 
plot next to a pork wholesaler and a 
cash-and-carry. Gugulethu also houses 
a small number of somewhat unwel- 
come refugees and asylum seekers from 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 

Ethiopia, Malawi, Somalia, 


and Zimbabwe. 
E.. house, on NY 111—NY 


stands for Native Yard, the lingering 
apartheid demarcation for most 
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township streets—is situated near a 
row of witch doctors and barbershops 
that operate out of shipping contain- 
ers. It was originally a rectangular 
three-room house set back from the 
sidewalk, but it has been extended in 
all directions; an overhang made of 
uneven concrete blocks reaches the 
edge of the street, and a series of 
rooms press against the far end of the 
back yard. The home is a block from 
the local garbage pile, fed on by goats, 
mutts, and wandering beggars. 


When I collected Easy to go to the 
dentist, his elderly neighbor, an elegant 
woman with close-cropped gray hair, was 
dancing loosely in the street, smashed at 
eleven A.M. She had lost all five of her 
sons to, variously, a police shoot-out, a 
gang shoot-out, a bar stabbing, AIDS, 
and an unspecified illness. Easy’s father, 
Wowo, was, as usual, fiddling with his 
rusted Nissan pickup in the open garage. 
He used to get so full of rage that his 
family sometimes slept outside to escape 
his temper, but these days he is friendly, 
philosophical, and calm. In 2005, after 
thirty years of working in the gardens of 
a multinational insurance company, dur- 
ing which he never made more than 
$550 a month, Wowo received a onetime 
pension payment of $9,500, which he 
used to build the sagging overhang and 
buy a white Ford Sapphire sedan. The 
household now boasted two old cars, but 
nobody had money for gas, so everyone 
walked or took public transportation. 

I passed through the entryway into 
the main room, stuffed with ornamental 
furniture that Easy’s mother, Kiki, had 
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inherited from her employers when she 
was a domestic worker: three spiffy love 
seats protected by white cotton covers 
and decorated with handmade doilies, a 
heavy oak dining-room table pushed 
into a corner, a surplus of high-backed 
chairs. On one wall, an unwieldy plastic 
shelving unit displayed an untouched 
stuffed toy dog, a photograph of the 
three white children Kiki had helped 
raise, and two huge speakers that were 
connected toa TV in another room and 
played booming, disembodied sounds all 


day. I peeked into the TV room, where 
Easy sat wearing a pressed gray button- 
down and gray trousers. He is a compact, 
boyish forty-two-year-old with a hearty 
laugh, a collection of gang and prison 
tattoos on his arms, and a face covered 
in small, dark scars—from a knife fight, 
a stick fight, a car and a taxi accident, 
and a scorned ex-girlfriend with long 
nails and a vendetta. He was watching 
a Nigerian soap opera. 

“My precious friend!” he exclaimed. 

Kiki, seated on an upholstered chair, 
stared at me dispassionately. She is a 
short woman with a youthful face, her 
hair always tied up in a cloth. She is 
deliberately fat, since in Xhosa culture 
fat on an old lady is a mark of dignity 
and a large family. “Hello, Makhulu,” I 
said, addressing her as “Grandmother,” 
a sign of respect. Despite herself, Kiki 
broke into an amused smile and nodded. 
Plus, my car was useful today, because 
we had to pick up Easy’s daughter, Aphi- 
we, from school. 

Easy and I got in the car and followed 
NY 111, passing the one house with the 


pretty front garden and the old company 
hostels now taken over by squatters. 
During apartheid, companies housed 
black migrant laborers from the home- 
lands in single-sex dormitory-like struc- 
tures, carting them to and from manual 
jobs each day and allowing them one 
month a year to visit their families. In 
the late 1980s and early 1990s, as apart- 
heid edged toward its demise and the 
townships became increasingly ungov- 
ernable, the companies abandoned these 
buildings and the workers and their 
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families took over. Twenty years later, 
they still live in cramped, deteriorating 
quarters under faded signs bearing the 
names of the original owners: WJM CON- 
STRUCTION CORP, UME STEEL LTD, DAIRY- 
BELLE PTY. Pigeons roost in the broken 
shower stalls. Once in a while, a police 
tow truck pulls out from a hostel’s court- 
yard, dragging a stolen car behind it. 

We drove to Gugulethu’s main road, 
recently renamed Steve Biko Drive— 
after the founder of the black- 
consciousness movement, who was 
tortured to death by apartheid forces in 
1977—but still widely referred to by its 
old name, NY 1. We headed past the 
bodegas, the stands selling barbecued 
sheep’s heads, the herbalist who could 
help with “weak erection, early ejacula- 
tion, court cases, lost lovers, blood pres- 
sure, ETC.” We passed a man who 
stood on his front lawn dressed as a 
sensei. “You get the energy, and that 
gives you the power,” he pronounced in 
the direction of a dirt patch. 

“He is training his students in ka- 
rate,” Easy told me. 


“Where are they?” 

“He can see them,” Easy said, “but 
we cannot.” 

We pulled up to Aphiwe’s govern- 
ment school, a group of squat structures 
arranged around a spotless interior 
courtyard. According to the elderly 
principal, who strolled around in a long 
skirt, the entire school, with 250 chil- 
dren, received $3,500 annually for all 
expenses, including electricity for the 
classrooms. The walls were covered 
with faded murals. A charity had once 


donated thirty bulky computers but 
had neglected to arrange funding for 
security or cooling, and the principal 
had been saddled with a storage room 
full of easily stolen PCs; she eventually 
persuaded the German Embassy to 
provide an alarm system and an air 
conditioner. She showed me a com- 
puter lab full of nine-year-olds; most of 
them were eating sticky, crumbly 
snacks and jumping up and down under 
a handwritten sign directing No EAT- 
ING + RUNNING AROUND. They were 
being watched over by a pair of diligent 
fourteen-year-old girls. 

“The teacher is out sick today,” the 
principal explained brightly. 

“She joking,” Easy told me later. 
“The teacher get a new job and leave 
and they don’t have a replacement.” 

Easy asked a kid loitering in the 
courtyard to find his daughter, and mo- 
ments later nine-year-old Aphiwe ap- 
peared in the parking area in her navy- 
and-yellow uniform and heavily scuffed 
black Mary Janes. Her brown hair is in 
perpetual disarray, since Easy, for whom 


Aphiwe is the center of the universe, 
has mastered neither the art of braiding 
nor that of routine. Aphiwe’s mother 
had her at nineteen but left Easy’s 
house when Aphiwe was two years old 
and took her child away to the privacy 
and freedom of her sister’s shack. One 
morning while visiting before work, 
Easy found Aphiwe alone with only an 
eight-year-old cousin. He picked her up 
and brought her back to his house, 
where he kept her close to his bare 
chest, “like the kangaroo.” 


As in many cultures, Xhosa children 
are discouraged from questioning their 
elders, so Aphiwe didn’t ask about this 
expedition. She sat in the back of the 
car and played with my ponytail, as was 
her habit. We arrived at the health 
clinic in the next township, Khayelitsha, 
where hundreds of black people sat on 
rows of wooden benches. Many middle- 
class and wealthy South Africans con- 
sider free care at a government hospital 
to range from useless (a routine checkup) 
to a potential death sentence (surgery). 
For the poor, obtaining such care is a 
full-time job. 

“You get there at nine and you leave 
at five,” a pregnant woman explained 
to me. Whenever she had a prenatal 
checkup, she left the house at six a.m. 
to begin queueing. If she was lucky, 
she'd be home by three. 

Easy’s uncle was friends with the 
dentist and could speed the process 
along, so we were ushered to a back 
room, where a group of women sat 
chattering loudly. Aphiwe perched 
gamely on a plastic chair and ate a 


hot-dog-and-mustard sandwich that 
Kiki had packed for her. 

When the dentist called Aphiwe, 
Easy led us into a spartan room. Aphiwe 
lay down stiffly in the chair, her tooth- 
pick legs outstretched. In a matter of 
seconds, the dentist, a bald black man 
in a polo shirt, held out his hand, and 
the nurse, a heavyset woman in wire- 
rimmed glasses, handed him an enor- 
mous hypodermic needle. The dentist 
squirted novocaine into the air once and 
then, swiftly propping Aphiwe’s mouth 
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open with his hand, began to insert the 
huge needle into her gum. Her tiny body 
tightened immediately and she let out a 
desperate, shocked screech, then closed 
her mouth as tears began to stream 
down her cheeks. 

Easy lowered his face close to his 
daughter. “Vula, Aphiwe!” he ordered. 
Open, Aphiwe! “Vula, vula, vula!” 

As her mouth opened a centimeter, 
the dentist jammed the needle in and 
pulled it out. She went limp. Easy 
lifted his daughter up and hauled her 
away, past the ladies chatting in the 
waiting room. A little boy looked sus- 
piciously at his grandmother. 

Easy deposited Aphiwe on a square 
of concrete outside and watched as she 
heaved on her hands and knees. A 
couple of patients went in and out. 
Then it was Aphiwe’s turn again. Easy 
dragged her back to the room, where 
she lay in the chair. Her face slick with 
tears, she opened her mouth as the 
dentist requested. 

Suddenly, he reached in with a pair 
of heavy steel pliers and ripped her 
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molar from her gum. For a split second 
the room froze and the dentist stood 
still, brandishing the tooth high above 
his head. Then Aphiwe let out a full- 
throated wail and bolted from the 
room. She flew into the waiting room 
and flung herself onto a chair and then 
to the floor, where she let out a series of 
loud, brokenhearted moans and spat 
out a stream of blood. The ladies scoot 
ed their chairs away. Easy lifted Aphiwe 
by the shoulders, stuffed some gauze in 
her mouth, wrapped her school sweater 


across her chest to stop the blood from 
further staining her yellow shirt, and 
marched out of the clinic. We covered 
the back seat of my car with newspapers 
and put Aphiwe there, where she sat, 
whimpering, for fifteen minutes, her 

arm flung across her eyes. 
“Oh, my baby,” Easy said, his 
voice wavering, looking at Aphiwe 
in the rearview mirror. 


“My poor angel.” 

I. South Africa today, people like to 
joke that your résumé can be blank but 
for one qualification and you will still 
become a minister or a tycoon: you need 
only have served time at Robben 
Island—Cape Town’s offshore prison, 
where Nelson Mandela and other politi- 
cal prisoners suffered for decades—and 
your future will be bright and certain. 

In 1994, after three centuries of colo- 
nial oppression and forty-six years of 
apartheid, Mandela became South Af 
tica’s first black president in its first all- 
inclusive democratic elections. Today, 
Mandela’s party, the African National 
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Congress, or ANC, still wins two thirds 
of votes cast. 

“Zuma is drying up our funds, our 
taxes, fucking up the country,” said an 
intoxicated retired teacher wearing an 
oversize peacoat. We were standing in 
a two-room concrete house in an infor- 
mal settlement near where Easy lives. 
The house, set among illegal shacks 
built on a municipal plot, belonged to 
Easy’s aunt, a factory worker who had 
lost her husband to a heart attack and 
her favorite son to alcoholism and now 


invited everyone to get drunk at her 
place so she would have company. The 
teacher was referring to the current 
South African president, Jacob Zuma, 
an ANC-Robben Island graduate. Re- 
cently, $20 million of public funds was 
spent upgrading Zuma’s private estate 
in a poor rural village. A leaked draft 
of the public protector’s report found 
that Zuma had derived “substantial” 
private benefits from the upgrades to 
his residence. A report by Zuma’s min- 
isters claimed that the improvements 
were merely security measures: what 
appeared to be a new swimming pool 
was in fact a “fire pool,” since there 
were no fire stations in the area, and 
the structure that the press had misun- 
derstood to be an amphitheater was 
simply “a structure with steps.” Zuma 
was cleared of all charges. 

“I vote for ANC because only one 
movement liberate us,” the teacher 
said, swaying. “But Zuma can go to 
hell in a nutshell.” (This sentiment 
was reflected at the Johannesburg me- 
morial service for Nelson Mandela this 


past December, at which Zuma’s 
speech was roundly booed.) 

In Gugulethu, many people believe 
that the most efficient path to riches is 
to get deep into the ANC; that way, you 
can get a government job or contract, a 
pretty house subsidized by the govern- 
ment, and possibly a nice car as some 
sort of bribe or kickback. One of Zuma’s 
cabinet members spent about $36,000 of 
taxpayer money to visit a lover jailed in 
Switzerland on drug charges. Former 
police commissioner and Interpol 


president Jackie Selebi was found guilty 
of corruption and of taking bribes from 
a drug dealer; his successor, Bheki Cele, 
was dismissed amid allegations that he 
mishandled a $160 million building 
lease. People are enraged, but they also 
want a piece of the pie. For most, how- 
ever, it is twenty years too late to make 
such connections, and they cannot re- 
vise their role during the Struggle. 
Unlike many township residents, who 
wept and marched in memory of Man- 
dela, Easy and his neighbors watched the 
endless coverage of the former president’s 
death with little interest and even less 
emotion; Mandela was not their man. 
NY 111 and its surrounding streets were 
once a PAC stronghold. But after splin- 
tering off from the ANC in 1959, 
soon after the party declared itself mul- 
tiracial, the PAC began to operate under 
the charismatic leadership of its founder, 
Robert Sobukwe, a socialist who in 1963 
was sentenced, under what came to be 
called the “Sobukwe clause,” to indefi- 
nite detention on Robben Island. He was 
kept in isolation for six years, separated 


from his PAC loyalists and from Mande- 
la, before he was allowed to return home 
under house arrest and died, in 1978, of 
lung cancer that went untreated for 
weeks while he applied for permission to 
go to a Johannesburg hospital. 

Sobukwe and his acolytes believed 
that African land must be returned to 
the African people. The radical armed 
wing of the PAC, the Azanian People’s 
Liberation Army, or APLA, became 
infamous for trying to destabilize the 
country by attacking white civilian es- 
tablishments. The party currently allows 
white members, though few people of 
any color wish to join. The PAC now 
holds a single seat in Parliament, over 
which its shrinking contingent con- 
stantly battles. 

NY 111 and the neighboring areas 
are today shared among average 
working-class people, ex-militants, ex- 
combatants, and gangsters, both active 
and retired. Some former gangsters, 
hoping for glory and military benefits, 
claim to be ex-freedom fighters, though 
few admit to having at some point be- 
longed to a gang. One Gugulethu resi- 
dent, now an armed security guard for 
a bank, claimed political ignorance and 
then told me, his voice hushed, “If my 
employer knows what I did then, I can 
be fired today.” Meanwhile, some peo- 
ple who were politically ignorant in the 
old days today claim “struggle cred.” 
Former PAC militants, for the most 
part, suspect that they chose the wrong 
party back then, and believe that if 
they had been arrested for attending 
ANC instead of PAC rallies, they 
would have better jobs today, though of 
course plenty of ANC members live in 

poverty in shantytowns 

across the country. 
L you jump over Easy’s back fence, 
youll land in the yard of an ex- 
militant named Mzwabantu “Mzi” 
Noji, who was an APLA soldier in the 
1980s and 1990s. Easy and Mzi aren’t 
exactly friends but something perhaps 
more intimate: They are of these 
blocks, NY 111 leading into NY 119. 
They know the unspoken rules of the 
neighborhood and the township, and 
they know each other’s life stories. 
Easy knows, for example, that Mzi was 
recruited by APLA as a teenager and 
spent his twenty-third year in prison 
on weapons charges after an all-night 


shoot-out between APLA cadres and 
apartheid government forces in 1993. 
When Mandela was elected the fol- 
lowing year, Mzi was sleeping in a cell 
that guards flooded at night as a form 
of torture. In 1996, a year after his re- 
lease, he was integrated into the newly 
created South African National De- 
fense Force, in which white apartheid- 
era soldiers served next to, and some- 
times under, the men of color they had 
formerly oppressed. 

Mzi is slender, with light skin and an 
upturned nose, deep-set black eyes, and 
aslightly misshapen head, the result of a 
long-ago mob attack by ANC members. 
He keeps two photographs in his room: 
in one, from 1991, he is a nineteen-year- 
old freedom fighter dressed in camou- 
flage, sitting on a mound of red earth 
surrounded by dry brush, pointing an 
assault rifle into the distance. The other 
picture is a poster-size photo of a tank set 
against the black night, emblazoned with 
the words 3 SA INFANTRY BATTALION. In 
the upper right corner is an image of a 
twenty-seven-year-old Mzi in state-issued 
military fatigues, a black beret superim- 
posed on the dark background. His flat 
expression is unforgiving. 

By 2000, Mzi was back in prison, this 
time serving five years of a seven-year 
sentence for a robbery he says was 
pinned on him. After getting into a fight 
with another prisoner, Mzi was sent to 
solitary confinement. In his cell, he 
found a book called Buddhism Without 
Beliefs: A Contemporary Guide to Awak- 
ening. He had always been a loner inter- 
ested in world religions, and in any case 
meat made his teeth hurt. He became a 
Buddhist and a vegetarian and spent the 
last two years of his incarceration med- 
itating and gardening. He kept a slim, 
meticulous manila folder filled with pa- 
pers commemorating his various prison 
accomplishments: a high-school diploma, 
two “Mindfulness Awareness in Action” 
courses, a prize as the best medium- 
security inmate in the fight against 
HIV/AIDS, and an award of merit for 
outstanding performance in an 800-meter 
track event. While in prison, Mzi had 
also renounced violence, a fact he did not 
advertise in Gugulethu. Recently, he 
suspected a kid named Kenya of stealing 
his nylon car cover. When Mzi con- 
fronted Kenya, Kenya threatened Mzi. 

“Tm a diehard. PIL never let some 
boy get me,” Mzi said. We were sitting 


at a Wimpy Burger and he was drink- 
ing orange juice, not the milkshake he 
wanted, because he was “feeling fat.” 
“But what about renouncing vio- 
lence?” I asked. 
“That’s the thing!” he said, 
throwing his hands in 


V. the air. 
iolence is nearly impossible to es- 


cape in Gugulethu, where residents of- 
ten have to fight, physically, for respect 
and survival. Men battle other men to 
protect the very women and children 
they then pummel with their own fists. 
Fights between couples sometimes take 
place in public, with women swinging 
back. In a shebeen—the township term 
for a tavern—a friendly argument can 
devolve into a knife fight, and a small 
slight directed toward the wrong guy 
can get you killed. 

When I visited Mzi one morning last 
April, he was wiping blood from the 
previous night’s stabbing off the floor of 
the Spirit Horse, as he has christened 
his immaculate old turquoise Toyota. 
At around ten p.m. the night before, a 
distant relative of Mzi’s named Nishno, 
who lived down the road, hurled him- 
self over Mzi’s high iron fence and 
landed on the brick stoop, calling out 
for help, his chest and stomach punc- 
tured nine times. 

“Hayi, hayi, hayi!” Nishno was yelling. 
No, no, no. He was a twenty-three-year- 
old who spent his days smoking tik, a 
form of crystal meth. Tik, inhaled from 
a miniature lightbulb connected to a 
straw, makes you emaciated and wild, as 
evidenced by the bands of young addicts 
strutting through the area, followed by 
old addicts limping alone down the 
streets. It also rots your teeth. 

Nishno had retained his good looks, 
his strong, straight nose, and all his 
crooked teeth. He had, however, suc- 
cumbed to another side effect of tik use, 
which was stealing. The previous after- 
noon, Nishno had been at the pale- 
yellow single-level house he shared with 
his extended family. In the back yard, 
hanging on the wash line, he found two 
pairs of men’s trousers, which he plucked 
off the line and sold for three dollars at 
the squatter camp a few roads away. 
Those pants belonged to the boyfriend 
of Nishno’s twenty-one-year-old niece, 
who did not take the loss lightly. The 
boyfriend waited for Nishno to emerge 
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from anearby shack, where he had been 
watching TV, and then stabbed him 
with a switchblade. Bleeding, Nishno 
broke free and ran down the street to 
Mzi’s small family compound. 

Mazi and his brother each live in 
single-room lean-tos in the back yard, 
while their mother, four of her grand- 
children, and one of the adult sisters live 
in the main two-bedroom house. On the 
night of Nishno’s stabbing, Mzi’s brother, 
who abided by a personal policy of non- 
interference, peered out briefly at the 
commotion unfolding on his lawn and 
then retired to his room. But Mzi was 
concerned about a new mob-justice 
movement gaining popularity in the 
townships, where terrified or incompe- 
tent police have long been unwilling or 
unable to prevent black-on-black vio- 
lence. During apartheid, police forces 
were feared as tools of a racist state. They 
raided the townships and routinely tor- 
tured prisoners, sending them home 
blind, deaf, or mad; some people disap- 
peared entirely after a run-in with the 
cops. Today, twenty years after Mande- 
la’s election, most of the police are black 
or colored, but they are sometimes just 
as brutal. In August 2012, at a platinum 
mine near the town of Marikana, in the 
country’s North West province, police 
forces killed thirty-four striking miners, 
most of whom were shot in the back, 
and injured at least seventy-eight others. 
In February 2013, in Daveyton, outside 
Johannesburg, cops tied a Mozambican 
taxi driver to a police van and dragged 
him to his death as a stunned crowd 
tried to intervene. But crime committed 
among locals remains endemic: between 
2003 and 2011, an average of 143 mur 
ders a year were reported in Gugulethu, 
arate more than thirty times New York 
City’s. In 2012, there were 106 attempt- 
ed murders, 257 sexual assaults and 
rapes, and 454 home burglaries—and 
these are only the official numbers in a 
country where many crimes go unre- 
ported. Vigilante-administered punish- 
ment is usually disproportionate and 
vicious, and it is sometimes mistakenly 
directed at innocent people, but it satis- 
fies a communal need to see wrongdoers 
face consequences. 

Mzi had recently embarked on a cam- 
paign to keep NY 111 and NY 119 clear 
of the all-black neighborhood watch 
groups—according to Mzi, made up of 
“thugs, rogue government guys, vigilan- 
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tes, and cops”—that now roam the dirt 
paths of settlements at night, bearing 
sjamboks—long whips made famous by 
apartheid police—which they use to 
punish anyone out after an 8:30 P.M. 
curfew, including people returning from 
work. He had visited nearby communi- 
ties, bearing a laminated newspaper ar- 
ticle describing a mob murder in Khaye- 
litsha during which a watch group had 
severely beaten an alleged young robber 
and then locked him in a portable toilet, 
which the group doused with gasoline 
and set alight. The article, entitled 
DEATHCRAP, included photos of the dead 
man’s dismantled shack below a photo 
of his ash-encrusted corpse. No arrests 
had been made. Mzi wanted to avoid 
such a gruesome scene on his streets. 
What if they'd gotten the wrong man? 

With this concern in mind, Mzi got 
out of bed and approached the gate. 
Nishno’s assailants were surrounded by 
women and children from the shacks 
and hostels down the road, demanding 
that Nishno be ejected onto the street. 
They didn’t have much, and boys like 
him were always grabbing their phones, 
their shoes, even their furniture. Let him 
walk home and face the consequences 
of stealing! Thieves must be punished! 

“Sorry, bhuti,” Mzi said to a man with 
a switchblade, addressing him as 
“brother” in Xhosa, as was standard. 
“But I cannot allow you to kill this boy.” 

The crowd protested. 

“Hayi, bhuti, you don’t know the 
whole story!” they yelled. 

“I don’t want to know,” Mazi said 
softly. “Go to your homes.” 

Some of them swore at him, but, 
sensing that he could not be persuad- 
ed, they all eventually left, and no- 
body held a grudge the next day. 

“Why were they cross with you?” I 
asked. “Did they want justice served, 
as they saw it?” 

“No, they didn’t want justice,” Mzi 
explained, shaking his head. “They 
have become accustomed to violence. 
To them, it is like watching a live 
movie. They were angry because 

I ended the movie be- 


fore the end.” 
hen Mazi was finished polishing 


his car, we drove to a township hospital. 
The night before, Mzi had driven 
Nishno—wrapped in three garbage bags 
and two blankets to protect the car’s 


houndstooth interior—to the emergency 
room, and Nishno’s mother had asked 
that Mzi now check in on him. We 
walked into a chilly waiting area lined 
with cracked plastic benches. A small 
girl lay listlessly on a seat, holding a plum. 
We passed a security booth and entered 
a large, windowless space filled with sick 
and wounded people on beds, and we 
found Nishno in the middle, shirtless, 
covered in bandages, a tube pulling fluid 
from the slash near his left nipple. He 
looked small and impossibly young. He 
wore an oxygen mask and was asking the 
doctor if he could have some food. 

The doctor, a chubby bespectacled 
white man in his early thirties, was 
bent over a table piled high with 
bloody gauze. He was from Ohio, as it 
turned out, fresh out of med school 
and on a monthlong volunteer stint in 
the Cape Town townships before be- 
ginning his job at a hospital in Dela- 
ware. He was telling Nishno to 
breathe, even though it was painful, 
and that he could eat after his X-ray. 

“So is it very violent here?” I asked. 

“Very,” he said, smiling pleasantly 
but looking as if he was about to burst 
into tears. “This isn’t the first time I’ve 
seen multiple stab wounds like this.” 

“How long have you been here?” 


I asked. 


“Two days.” 
I. 2010, a honeymooning European 
couple, apparently on a tour of the “real 
South Africa,” were driven through 
Gugulethu at night. Their taxi was 
hijacked at gunpoint, and the husband, 
a British national of Indian origin 
named Shrien Dewani, was pushed 
onto the street. His bride, a Swedish- 
born twenty-eight-year-old named 
Anni Dewani, was found dead in the 
abandoned taxi the next morning in 
Khayelitsha. She had been beaten and 
shot. The tabloids widely described 
Anni as “beautiful” and Gugulethu, 
variously, as “dangerous,” “notorious,” 
and “notoriously dangerous.” Investi- 
gating authorities soon came to suspect 
that Shrien had put a hit out on Anni. 
British courts ordered his extradition 
to South Africa, but Shrien’s lawyers, 
who claim he is mentally ill, are cur- 
rently asking for the decision to be 
blocked until he is fit to stand trial. “He 
thought it was like, come to South 
Africa, hire a hit man,” a detective di- 


rectly involved in the case and who 
wished to remain anonymous told me. 

Despite the political transformations 
in South Africa and the process of na- 
tional reconciliation, the Dewani mur 
der, like the killing, seventeen years 
earlier, of Amy Biehl, confirmed the 
fears of many whites. My first months in 
South Africa were spent primarily with 
a wealthy group of white people who 
lived in heavily secured houses by the 
sea. Few had ever been to a township, 
and many were scared to even drive near 
the places. I was warned not to come 
down with “Amy Biehl syndrome,” in 
which white do-gooders who work in 
the townships forget how vulnerable 
they are. Although these privileged folks 
claimed never to have actively supported 
the apartheid regime, they remained 
nostalgic for the order and efficiency of 
that tightly run state in which nobody 
was stealing the sinks out of the public 
hospitals and what was out of sight was 
out of mind. 

White citizens packed stadiums 
around the country to celebrate Man- 
dela as their great president and to 
mourn his passing. But their everyday 
lives usually reveal neither an attempt 
at integration nor an understanding of 
the lasting effects of apartheid. In Cape 
Town, brown-skinned maids and gar- 
deners appear from the ether and dis- 
appear as effortlessly, and a successful 
black person is often viewed as either 
an exception to the laws of nature or a 
well-connected beneficiary of affirma- 
tive action. The searing inequality of 
the city—its organized bands of va- 
grants picking through the garbage of 
the rich on trash-collection mornings, 
its sidewalk vendors and glue-sniffing 
kids milling in the streets next to 
luxury-car dealerships—is a fact of quo- 
tidian life, a nuisance at best and a 
danger at worst. 

“I don’t know why they won’t come 

here,” Mzi said, annoyed. 
“We forgave them already.” 


Nome other things, Mzi hoped 


that whites would come into Gugulethu 
and bring money. Since he left prison, 
he had not held a job for very long. He 
had applied without success to be a para- 
medic, a truck driver, and a cell-phone 
salesman. Now he spent his days volun- 
teering for the waning PAC, attempting 
to gain benefits and jobs for APLA vet- 


erans who had fought for a free South 
Africa and who now had nothing to 
show for it. But he was also a certified 
“excursion facilitator,” or tour guide, who 
dreamed of charging fifty dollars a per- 
son to tell his history of South Africa. 
Easy also gave tours, as he was ordered 
to do by his NGO employer; the organi- 
zation, with its international connec- 
tions, hosted a steady stream of moneyed 
visitors. But working on his own, Mzi 
couldn't snag many clients. 

“How does he do it?” he muttered 
when he saw the one white socialist who 
lived in Gugulethu leading a line of 
Europeans in khaki shorts and highs 
socks down the street. “Because he is 
white,” he concluded without malice. 

When Mzi did get clients, which 
happened rarely and usually through 
word of mouth, he led them through 
what he called “the journey of remem- 
brance,” which ran from District Six to 
Gugulethu, stopping at the memorial 
to seven anti-apartheid fighters killed 
by armed forces in an ambush in 1986, 
and at a high marble cross dedicated to 
Amy Biehl, against which an old man 
and his collection of mutts snoozed. 

Mzi had named his tour company 
the Social Nexus Consultancy, which 
he suspected was not catchy, and he 
didn’t feel confident marketing his busi- 
ness in the hotels and tourist centers 
downtown. The black diamonds, as 
young, upwardly mobile black South 
African professionals are called, can 
confidently walk into luxury stores and 
chic restaurants. But for people who are 
somehow marked as township dwellers, 
those parts of the city are an exclusive 
club at which they are not welcome. 

Mzi and I once had quiche and cap- 
puccinos at a spacious coffee shop near 
Parliament, and when I went to pay 
the bill at the counter, Mzi stepped 
outside. Within moments, a black 
Zimbabwean waiter approached him. 

“Are you looking for something?” 
the waiter asked. 

“Why?” Mzi asked. 

“My boss wants me to ask you to 
move away.” Inside the restaurant, a 
colored woman in an apron averted 
her eyes. Nearby, white hipsters loi- 
tered, absently staring at their iPhones 
or smoking. 

Mzi leaned toward the waiter. “Lis- 
ten here, my brother,” he said. “You 
are an African from outside of South 


Africa and I am an African from 
South Africa.” 

Mzi extended his hand and the 
waiter, stricken, took it. 

“You remember apartheid but you 
won't know apartheid,” Mzi continued, 
beginning the long-form African 
handshake: the Western grip, followed 
by a clasping of each other's thumbs, 
back to Western grip. Then he held on 
loosely as the waiter’s eyes widened. 
“Tell your boss I fought for this land 
and I have the right to be wherever I 
want. I respect all Africans, who have 
a right to be anywhere in Africa, and 
Task that you also adopt this attitude.” 

The waiter mumbled several thank- 
yous and walked slowly inside, where 
he sat down at a table, deflated. 

‘Verwoerd was brilliant, an inven- 
tor of the future,” Mzi said as we 
walked away. He was speaking of the 
former prime minister Hendrik Ver- 
woerd, an uncompromising proponent 
of apartheid, who was assassinated by 
a mentally ill mixed-race parliamen- 
tary messenger in 1966. “He still rules 
from the grave, that guy. The waiter 
must be happy I am a Buddhist.” 

Mzi was considering renaming his 
company Shanti Tours, shanti being a 
Sanskrit word for “peace.” He was trying 
to come up with ways he might improve 
traffic. I thought of Easy, who gave tours 
to aconstant flow of visitors. According 
to Easy, township residents by now un- 
derstood the quirks of white tourists, 
which Easy summarized as “they take 
pictures, they like dogs.” But most of all, 
according to Easy, tourists loved kids— 
and the kids of Gugulethu were gener- 
ally gregarious with visitors, hamming it 
up gleefully as soon as a camera ap- 
peared. Whenever possible, Easy led 
tourists to an after-school program, 
where the hastily assembled children 
would dance or sing traditional songs as 
smiling white people recorded their ev- 
ery move. If the kids were in the middle 
of a class, they stopped their lesson and 
gathered for photo opportunities. 

“Maybe if you add kids to the mix?” 
I suggested to Mzi. “Maybe tourists like 
the touch of hope that kids radiate.” 

“You think I am too serious?” he 
asked. He had recently been campaign- 
ing to get a group of perpetually unem- 
ployed ex-combatants, some of whom 
hadn't had a full night’s sleep in decades, 
back into trauma therapy. Years earlier, 
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he had helped the same group undergo 
counseling at a nonprofit center, but the 
program fell apart when the young fe- 
male therapist appointed to the group 
told her boss that she was terrified of the 
dark, war-torn men with scarred faces 
and gruesome stories. 

“You're pretty serious,” I said. On 
one of Mzi’s recent tours, an Ameri- 
can woman cried quietly on three 
separate occasions. 

“Well, I can organize kids to play 

instruments, but I will have 
to bribe them,” he said. 


A. tours of Gugulethu have one 


thing in common: they end at Mzoli 
Necawuzele’s self-named restaurant on 
NY 115. Mzoli’s, Gugulethu’s most fa- 
mous establishment, is an elaborate bar- 
becue joint. Outside, sidewalk industries 
have sprung up, including a car wash 
(two men with a bucket and dish soap) 
and a souvenir stand (a table displaying 
ashtrays made from beer-bottle caps). 
Dozens of strung-out men in dusty neon- 
yellow vests stand in the streets, hoping 
to usher drivers into parking spaces for 
a few rand. The line for food runs 
through a room empty except for three 
deli cases: two full of raw meat in plastic 
tubs, and one full of steaming pap—a 
maize porridge used to sop up sauce— 
and a spicy, finely chopped salad of to- 
matoes, onions, and bell peppers called 
chakalaka. Mzoli’s wife, a commanding, 
maternal woman, works the cash regis- 
ter. Once customers buy their raw meat, 
they carry it to a sweltering back room 
where a collection of soot-covered cooks 
rub it with spices and roast it over an 
open fire in a pitch-black oven. 

One afternoon, Easy and | were sitting 
at a table as pouring rain hit the clear 
tarps surrounding the dining area. A 
group of chubby black men sat nearby, 
surrounded by bottles of top-shelf liquor 
and a platter of sausages. They had to be, 
Easy suspected, government employees 
or drug dealers or office managers to af- 
ford that kind of alcohol. Maybe some of 
them even lived in the suburbs—people 
with enough money could always move 
out of the townships and into more con- 
tained neighborhoods, but when they 
grew homesick, they headed for Mzoli’s. 
At another table, two young mothers 
holding babies on their laps were tucking 
into a platter of chicken and sharing a 
can of ginger soda. A white man and a 
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Latin man, both dressed in neat button- 
downs, stared at us from the next table 
over. The white man leaned in. 

“Is the food okay to eat?” he asked. 

He was British, it turned out, and 
his companion was Bolivian. They 
were in Cape Town on business— 
though the nature of that business was 
not revealed. 

“But is it safe here?” he asked. “Didn't 
that English lady get killed here?” 

We stayed for an hour. Our meat was 
delivered, along with pap and chakalaka, 
ona large metal plate, no utensils. More 
people strolled in, and the noise level 
rose. Easy’s new wife, Tiny, stopped by 
after her long day as a debt collector and 
planted a generous kiss on his cheek 
before heading home. A group of col- 
ored professionals had left work early 
and driven into Gugulethu with coolers 
full of beer. A half dozen local women 
in high heels carted in fruit-flavored 
wine coolers and ordered four platters of 
chicken and lamb. An elderly white 
American woman with her family re- 
quested a bottle of chilled white wine; 
her guide returned from the bar next 
door with twist-top chardonnay bal- 
anced on a pile of ice in a cardboard box 
lined with a trash bag. She happily 
poured herself a glass. 

When three large women in spar- 
kling red dresses sidled onto the restau- 
rant’s makeshift stage, ready to perform, 
Easy and I left and drove back to his 
house. Kiki stood out front holding some 
money. She needed fish for dinner, and 
as long as my car was there, Kiki would 
use it. A cockroach taxi—the rusty ja- 
lopies that roam the blocks—cost $1.50 
round-trip within Gugulethu’s borders, 
and occasionally they're stolen by tsotsis 
(township gangsters), who pick up pas- 
sengers only to rob them. Aphiwe, who 
had been playing with her cousins, flew 
into the back seat, and we drove across 
the township to Gugulethu Square, a 
sprawling modern complex of banks, 
chain stores, fast-food shops, and phar- 
macies that Mzoli and his partners de- 
veloped in 2009. Across from the mall, 
a line of people extended from a be- 
draggled pickup truck manned by a fish- 
erman. Easy hopped out and sprinted 
across two lanes of traffic. 

Aphiwe and I sat in silence. She 
moved close to me, studied my face, 
put a strand of my hair beneath her 
nose. She smelled like gummy bears. 


“What is your favorite food?” I asked. 

“Pizza,” she said softly. 

“Plain?” 

“With mushrooms.” 

Easy was across the street in a crisp 
white T-shirt, wearing a new brown cap 
he'd bought for two dollars because a 
street vendor told him he looked win- 
ning in it. We watched him chatting 
exuberantly with the people in line. 

“What is your favorite thing about 
your dad?” I asked. 

Aphiwe thought for a while. Then 
she pressed her mouth to my ear. 

“Pride,” she whispered. 

Easy came back with a dripping 
package of fish. Aphiwe helped him 
wrap it in a plastic bag. Then we drove 
back toward NY 111. 

We drove by Mzi’s house, where a 
group of teenage boys were pushing his 
car out of the driveway. The engine 
had died. Mzi steered, his brainy eight- 
year-old niece sitting in the back, 
clutching her toddler cousin, a child 
so round and beatific he had been 
nicknamed Buddha. 

“M’Africa,” Easy said, addressing 
Mzi as “African.” Easy was no longer 
involved in politics, but in the right 
context he used the old honorific for 
comrades. “From Cape to Cairo, Mo- 
rocco to Madagascar.” 

“Tzwe lethu,” Mzi said. The land is ours. 

We continued past the squatter camp 
whose residents had called for Nishno’s 
punishment and past the old ironwork- 
ers’ hostel. Raw sewage streamed out of 
the building and collected in puddles in 
the street. A few feet away, a well-coiffed 
woman was hanging her washing to dry. 
We pulled up to Easy’s house and said 
our goodbyes. Easy stood on the pave- 
ment, watching me leave. I maneuvered 
around a broken-down car and back 
over the bridge, then onto the N2. 
When I was nearly home, the ocean 
came into view on my right and bright 
green Lion’s Head peak rose before me. 
At my exit, the gardens on the street 
medians were carefully manicured. 

“But the strange thing is, when I leave 
Gugulethu, I miss it,” I once said to Mzi 
as we sat in a square of sun on his lawn. 
We had been discussing politics, history, 
and the challenges faced by the town- 
ships and their residents in this twenty- 
year-old new South Africa. 

“Yah,” he said, looking around, his 
face relaxed. “It is a lovely place” m 
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as part of the comics festival Fumetto, in Lucerne, Switzerland. 
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Transform Your Personal 
and Professional Life 


with This Skill 


Whether you realize it or not, you're constantly surrounded by people 
and groups trying to influence the way you think, act, and feel. But 
you don’t have to let influence just happen to you. You can actively 
take charge of your decisions—and your life—by grasping the science 
behind how influence works and by strengthening your own skills 

at influence and persuasion. In Influence: Mastering Life’s Most 
Powerful Skill, discover everything you need to tap into the hidden 
powers of influence and persuasion—and use them to enhance your 
personal and professional life in ways you never thought possible. 


Offer expires 04/25/14 


1-800-832-2412 


Influence: 
Mastering Life’s Most 
Powerful Skill 


Taught by Professor 
Kenneth G. Brown 
THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


LECTURE TITLES 

A Model for Successful Influence 

. Characteristics of Influential Agents 

. The Dark Side of Influence 

. Characteristics of Suggestible Targets 
. Influence Tactics—Hard and Soft 

How to Make the Most of Soft Tactics 
How Context Shapes Influence 

. Practicing Impression Management 
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. Selling and Being Sold 

10. Delivering Effective Speeches 

11. Developing Negotiation Skills 

12. Becoming a Transformational Leader 


Influence: Mastering Life’s 
Most Powerful Skill 


Course no. 5972 | 12 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 


SAVE UP TO $160 


DVD $199-95- NOW $39.95 
CD $13495 NOW $24.95 


+$5 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 


Priority Code: 92449 


Designed to meet the demand for lifelong 
learning, The Great Courses is a highly 
popular series of audio and video lectures 
led by top professors and experts. Each of 
our nearly 500 courses is an intellectually 
engaging experience that will change how 
you think about the world. Since 1990, 
over 14 million courses have been sold. 
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THE TOAST 


| E week I received, via Priority 


Mail, a card inviting me to a wedding 
that Id very much like to attend. After 
eighteen years of partnership, the card 
said, Ms. Leala 
Kroger, Esq.—my 
older sister—and Sy, 
Mr. Mattathias 
Williams, Esq.— b 
my older sister’s | 
boyfriend—were ` 
getting married 

on the island of | 
Oahu. Two days 
after the card ar- 
rived, my sister 
called from her 
Colorado moun- 
tain home and 
said that she 
wanted to tell me 
herself that she 
and her partner- 
in-life, best 
friend, and the 
father of her six- 
and eight-year-old daughters were get- 
ting married in Hawaii in the second 
week of May 2014, and that in order 
to attend the wedding I would need 
to reserve a room this week using the 
code KROGERWILLIAMS2014, and I 


said, “Wonderful.” 


Rebecca Curtis is the author of Twenty 
Grand and Other Tales of Love and Mon- 
ey (Harper Perennial). Her essay “Herbal 
Remedies” appeared in the August 2013 issue 
of Harper’s Magazine. 


By Rebecca Curtis 


The wedding, my sister said, would 
not be fancy. However, there would be 
a hairmetal band, a five-course local 
organic vegan dinner, and a life-size 


fairtrade chocolate baby elephant. I’m 
afraid that my sister went on explaining 
details about the wedding, and | 
stopped listening; this is because I 
caught Lyme disease five years ago and 
have neurological damage that makes 
it difficult for me to listen when people 
talk, especially when what they’re say- 
ing isn’t interesting. 

It was an eighty-degree November 
evening in Park Slope, Brooklyn, and I 
was sitting at my oak desk in my attic 


“People in Love,” by Pakayla Biehn. Courtesy the artist and Park Life Gallery, San Francisco 


apartment. I had a nice apartment. 
One room, true, and in an attic; but 
cozy. The window looked over the 
owner's garden. I was fond of its wide 
orange floor- 
boards and the 
mice that pat- 
tered out from 
beneath my fu- 
ton whenever I 
ate buttered 
crackers. On my 
desk was the 
stack of student 
stories that | 
needed to read for 
the next day, and 
next to them was 
a letter from a 
collection agency. 

“So you'll 
come?” my sister 
said. 

I considered 
what to say. I 
knew that even if 
youre an unmarried forty-year-old 
woman who steals reams of paper from 
her workplace and collects unemploy- 
ment compensation illegally, there are 
things that no one who's decent does, 
and I knew that skipping your sister’s 
wedding was one of them. 

Also, I wasn’t broke. There was 
room on my Platinum MasterCard, 
and on my Capital One card. But I 
owed $1,200 in rent, $820 in credit 
card bills, $1,275 in overdue student- 
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loan payments, and $13,756.46 to the 
collection agency. 

So when my sister said, “You'll 
come?” I scratched my nose. 

I figured a plane ticket to my sister’s 
wedding in Hawaii would cost $2,000. 

I could not tell her I was broke. 
Last year, when I quit my job as a 
creative-writing teacher at an Ivy 
League university, my sister said, in a 
disapproving way, “Why are you giv- 
ing up your job?” When I explained 
that Id enrolled in a program to earn 
a degree as a health coach and 
planned to help people transform 
their lives by helping them eat health- 
ful diets, avoid toxins, and exercise, 
my sister said, in her attorney’s voice, 
“You should keep your job.” My sister 
also said, “Sonya, you used to be a 
writer. You used to talk to me about 
your writing. Now all you talk about 
is fluoride.” She reminded me that it 
would take years to get enough cli- 
ents to support myself as a health 
coach, and that once | did get clients, 
I'd be sued. She said my ideas about 
health were odd, and predicted that 
if | gave up my position at the univer 
sity, before the year’s end I'd be broke. 
I told my sister not to worry and that 
no matter what, I wouldn’t ask her for 
a loan. But Id failed, since graduating 
from the health-coach program, to 
get enough clients, even though I of 
fered free consultations to all the fat, 
hormonally imbalanced women I met 
in local health-food stores and sent 
“You need a health coach” emails to 
all my former Ivy League colleagues. 
So now, after my sister announced 
her wedding and repeated in a sobby 
voice, “Please come,” I told her, “T’ll 
try.” Then I said the only thing that, 
given the circumstances, I could: I 
said Id won a fellowship to a writing 
colony. I'd won a “special fellowship 
prize” to “Yaddo,” I told my sister, and 
I needed to “go there and write all 
next May.” I'd try to change my dates, 
but the “Yaddo people” would not let 
me, I said, because it was impossible. 
Yaddo was a rare opportunity, I said, 
and there was no way any writer 
could pass it up. 

In reality I would never go to a 
colony to write, because in my apart- 
ment I have a desk, and I have a pen 
and paper. I wouldn’t go to Yaddo 
unless I wanted to have sex with 
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some lousy-in-the-sack, fluoride- 
drinking writers. But I knew my sis- 
ter would believe me if I said I was 
blowing off her wedding for a colony. 

“I really want you at my wedding, 
but I know it’s important for you to 
get writing done,” she said, probably 
because I hadn’t written anything in 
five years. 

“Thanks,” I said, and just as I was 
weighing health-coach-y things to 
say in return, like “I’m glad you're 
getting married in Hawaii, it sounds 
like that’s an important thing for you 
to do,” my older sister’s voice got 
high like a girl’s and she said, “Maybe 
you could write something.” 

And I said, “Eh,” because recently 
she’d told me that the book I pub- 
lished six years ago was “bad,” “need- 
ed more plot,” and made her sick. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t mean a sto- 
ry, | mean a note for Matty, some- 
thing we could read at the rehearsal 
dinner so it'd be like you’re there. You 
know ...” she said, “a toast.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

She said, “It wouldn’t have to be 
good.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

She said, “I mean it wouldn’t have 
to be fancy. You don’t have to spend 
more than ten minutes on it.” 

I stretched at my desk. Because I 
was still teaching one writing class as 
an adjunct professor at the Ivy 
League university, there were sixteen 
student stories on my desk that I 
needed to read and type praise about. 
Also, because I needed cash, I had 
resolved to log on to an online forum 
where women posted descriptions of 
their menstruation troubles and to 
write emails to all the women offer- 
ing to make their menstruation trou- 
bles go away. So I had work to do. 
But it’s hard to turn down a small re- 
quest when one has just rejected a 
large one. 

“Okay,” I said. 

My sister’s throat cleared. 

“Of course you know this,” she said, 
“but the toast needs to be appropriate.” 

“Of course,” I said. 

Then she said, in a weighing- 
options-thoughtfully voice, “It’s my 
wedding, so the toast should probably 
be funny and light.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Everyone will be making speech- 


es,” she said, “all my friends and Mat- 
ty’s friends and everyone I love.” 

She paused. 

“I mean everyone I love besides 
you,” she said. 

I said, “All right.” 

She repeated, “I’m thinking ‘light 
and funny, some ‘light and funny’ 
anecdote would be nice.” 

I could tell that part of her was glad 
I wasn’t coming to the wedding. 

She said, “Maybe you could write 
about something funny that hap- 
pened when we were kids. Something 
Matty hasn’t heard.” She paused. “But 
please don’t lecture about the dangers 
of fluoride and mercury. For just once, 
I would like you not to be a health 
coach, and just to be my sister.” 

“Sure,” I said. 

“Because when you're a health 
coach,” she said, “you can be annoy- 
ing, and not everybody is interested in 
hearing about the effects of fluoride.” 

I told her I supposed that was true. 

“You know,” my sister said softly, 
“don’t ever tell Matty I told you this, 
but he thought you wouldn’t come to 
the wedding. He didn’t know it was 
because of Yaddo. He thought you 
just wouldn’t care about the wedding. 
He thinks you don’t like him.” 

I tried not to think about which of 
my credit cards were about to accrue 
late-payment fees, and to think in- 
stead about my sister’s future hus- 
band, who is an anti-immigration 
lawyer for the government. I said I 
liked him. 

“That’s why a toast from you to 
him would be really nice,” my sister 
said. “To show you like him.” 

“Okay,” I said. 

“You know,” my sister said, her 
voice knowing and pea-flavored, “in 
the eighteen years I’ve been with 
him, you and Matty have never talk- 
ed much. I mean really talked. He’d 
love a note from you. He’s a thought- 
ful person.” 

So I said I wanted to be closer to 
my sister’s boyfriend, even though 
I’ve never met a man who is more of 
a walking pancake. Don’t get me 
wrong, as a health coach I try to see 
people’s inner strengths and auras, 
and I do, when I squint; my sister’s 
boyfriend is a nice man, a better 
man than me, since I’m a woman. 
He’s a smarter-than-average guy 


who’s managed to be loyal to my sis- 
ter for eighteen years and who will 
put up with anything, it seems, but 
that’s not his fault, because he’s an A 
blood type. The A blood types 
evolved when agriculture began, and 
they can digest grains, which is more 
than an O can say. They also have a 
strong mind—body connection, and 
I've noticed that a lot of them crave 
stinky cheese, even though it forms 
mucus in their gut and gives them al- 
lergies, and they also crave tomatoes, 
even though those give them arthri- 
tis, and they think they like steak, a 
lot of them, even though their intes- 
tines are too long to digest it in a 
timely fashion and it putrefies into 
impacted fecal matter in their colon. 
Worse, the whole crowd of A blood 
types are followers, and when it’s 
time to punch a man who needs to 
be punched, they’ll just sit there and 
smile as if everything is all right. 
Truth be told, I felt bad for my sister’s 
boyfriend. After college, when my 
sister told him they were moving in 
together, he said he did not want to, 
but my sister told him he was doing 
it, so he did. A year later, when they 
were attending the law school my sis- 
ter selected for them, my sister said 
she wanted a dog, and her boyfriend 
said he didn’t want one, so my sister 
bought two Great Danes, and when- 
ever I visited her shed yell, “Matty! 
Go pick up the poo in the yard!” 
Once my sister got pregnant, she told 
Matty that they should move all the 
way up to Boulder and commute an 
hour back to Denver for work, and 
he said he didn’t want to do that, but 
they did it, and once my sister had 
two babies, she’d yell things like, 
“Matty! Someone needs to put the 
chains on the Subaru and drive over 
the Front Range to get the girls at 
playdate!” and he’d do it, or “Matty, I 
need you to make dinner!” and he'd 
make it; but then, my sister’s bossi- 
ness was because my sister “saw” all 
the things that needed to be done 
around the house that her boyfriend 
didn’t “see” because he was watching 
soccer on TV, and my sister did 
80 percent of the things that needed 
to be done herself and merely forced 
her boyfriend to “see” the other 
20 percent. I was ready to be friends 
with my sister’s boyfriend, but he was 


boring. I had no animosity toward 
him but no interest in him; and he 
had never (as perhaps he had no rea- 
son to) shown any interest, not even 
of the fraternal kind, in me. 

Id heard him say to my littlest 
niece once, “Your aunt Sonya likes 
to say funny things. That’s because 
she’s a writer. Writers make stuff up, 
so we take her stories with a grain of 
salt.” Pd also heard him say, to my 
other niece, “Your aunt Sonya went 
to school to be a health coach. We 
hope she gets some clients, so she 
doesn’t have to come live with us.” 

I didn’t have jack to say to my sis- 
ter’s boyfriend. So after I got off the 
phone with my sister, I wrote re- 
sponses to two of my students’ stories. 
One story was about a student who 
has angry feelings toward his old- 
maid writing teacher. The student 
says to the teacher, “How old are you? 
Your 40, I found you on Facebook. 
Your an old maid,” and the teacher 
responds, “Yes, | have hair on my 
face. I’m not a good writer so I teach. 
Now my prime is done, I wish I were 
dead,” and the student says, “Every 
dog has it’s day,” and pulls an auto- 
matic rifle out of his pocket and 
shoots the teacher in the head. I 
typed two pages of praise about the 
story’s energetic language. Then on 
the manuscript I wrote, “Jacob, great 
story. Please avoid clichés such as 
‘Now my prime is done.’ B.” Then, in 
a fit of pique I knew would get me 
fired, I added a minus to the B. The 
second story was about a woman who 
marries her son. They are both the 
same age, twenty-three, because the 
woman dies after giving birth and is 
reborn. After typing up a paragraph 
of praise, I scrawled on the manu- 
script, “How awesome that the pro- 
tagonist’s fiancée is his dead mother 
who died giving birth to him and was 
instantly reborn in the same town! 
Great plot. B.” I tried to think of a 
topic that would interest my sister's 
boyfriend and provide a light, toast- 
appropriate anecdote about my sister. 

Even though my sister is the per 
son I’m most disappointed in in the 
world, I try to stay positive, and 
when I considered my sister’s many 
feats, like the fact that at age seven- 
teen she scored five goals to bring 
our high school’s lacrosse team to an 
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all-New England championship, and 
at eighteen won first place in a na- 
tional debate competition even 
though she once had a lisp, and that 
unlike me she owns three SUVs, a 
Boulder mountain house, a small 
yacht, three dogs, one horse, and two 
daughters, it all—and by “it” I mean 
her accomplishments—came down 
to the fact that she’s my older sister. 

According to 
firstborns are alike in that they're bas- 
tards, or more often, at least. Beyond 
that, they achieve, always within the 
framework of the orthodoxy. Even when 
they think they’re “insurgents,” they 
work within the system. I don’t know 
how many times I explained to my sister 
that, though she defends wrongfully 
terminated chambermaids and textile 
workers when they get laid off, she’s a 
cog in the corporate machine; she says, 
“No, I go against the system!” and I say, 
“Leala, without you the system couldn’t 
exist.” Lawyers like her “defending” 
workers, I explained, is what makes a 
system in which so many are wiretapped 
and underpaid seem acceptable, and if 
we didn’t have token “defendants,” we 
could see our democracy, I told her, for 
what it is: an ant farm in which humans 
are milked like aphids. 

My sister, like all firstborns, is un- 
able to question received ideas. For 
example, even though I’ve explained 
to her that the fluoride in America’s 
water is a radioactive waste product 
of aluminum manufacturing that 
causes cancer, thyroid problems, 
wrinkles, and obesity, and that rath- 
er than protect teeth, it makes them 
break, she says, “But Sonya, I still 
think it’s good for me.” She is unable 
to conceive that the world might be 
“upside down,” so to speak, and this is 
because, even though she’s not some 
grain-eating, crowd-following A, she’s 
an oldest child, a firstborn, and got 
the shit beaten out of her at a very 
young age. 

Oldest siblings, I learned on 
disappoint their par- 
ents when they pop out from the va- 
gina looking not-as-expected; soon, if 
they’re not retarded, they sense their 
parents’ disappointment, and in reac- 
tion they achieve. All the first Amer- 
ican astronauts to fly into outer space 
were firstborns. Oldest children are 
disproportionately represented in law, 
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medicine, banking, and engineering. 
Two thirds of all entrepreneurs are 
firstborns. Oldest kids average two 
points higher on IQ. tests. Oldest 
children are more self-righteous, inse- 
cure, and self-deluded than any other 
kind of offspring. That wasn’t on 

I jotted down the stats from the 
website. But after I did it, I realized 
that it was not good toast material. 
Also, I realized, my sister’s boyfriend 
would have no interest in it, because 
he’s a firstborn. 

So I gave up. I had no interest in 
my sister’s boyfriend or in his 
marrying—a stupid move—my sister. 
I recalled how when I was angry at 
her as a kid, I used to hit our dog, be- 
cause I lost in our physical fights, be- 
cause she was bigger, but if I hit our 
dog, a docile English sheepdog, she 
would let me have whatever I want- 
ed, as long as I didn’t hit the dog, 
and it became a tool of mine, when 
my sister was being obtuse I'd hit the 
dog’s gray rear, and my sister would 
say, “Don’t hit the dog,” and her gray- 
green eyes would glisten and she’d 
grab my arm, but I kept pounding 
the dog’s flat hind, the dog had hip 
dysplasia and a keen would emit 
from her black lips and Id pound her 
rump until my sister said, “Okay, you 
win,” and I remembered how when 
my parents killed the dog, my sister 
was ten, I was seven, and the dog 
was three, and my sister tried to con- 
struct a human blockade, she wanted 
me to stand in the front door of our 
house and hold hands with her so 
that our parents would be unable to 
drag the dog—to whom my mother 
had become allergic—through the 
door to the car to drive it to the 
pound. “Come on, Sonya,” my sister 
said. “It will work, a human chain, 
we can stop them!” and I said, 
“They’ll just use the other door, idi- 
ot,” and went to read a book in my 
room. Fortunately, the death of 
Almond—oh, Almond, who licked 
my father’s hand every time he stuck 
it forth even though once he threw a 
wrench at her head and knocked her 

flat—reminded me of a us- 
able anecdote. 
O. time when I was three years 


old and my sister was six, our mother 


wanted to comb our hair, so first she 
combed my sister’s hair, and then she 
chased me all around the house, say- 
ing, “Come here right now or you'll 
get a punishment,” and, “As soon as 
your father comes home he’s going to 
give you a punishment.” Her best and 
only friend in the world, Haven, was 
coming over, and our mother wanted 
her friend, whom she hadn’t seen in 
ten years, to think that her life was a 
good one, and she thought that Hav- 
en would not think this unless her 
girls had combed-out tresses. 

We lived in Massachusetts then, of 
course, in the Colonial my parents 
built in the Seventies, in a hay field 
midway up a pine-covered mountain 
in the Berkshires. 

Now you, my future brother-in-law, 
are low-key, relaxed, and reasonable. 
But perhaps you know how it is to be 
anxious about a problem-scenario- 
upcoming, and to get fixated on the 
perfection of one detail, and to begin 
to believe that if it’s tilted just so, at 
the right angle—which is infinitesi- 
mally different from all others and is 
correct—that its rightness will right 
the whole. My mother wanted to 
convey to her best and only friend 
that she, Jordan, the girl Haven had 
loved in junior high, was happy, safe, 
and living in a well-kept house. 

My mother has trouble making 
friends. In all her life—during the 
thirty-three years I knew her, when 
she spoke to me—in all that time, 
when she spoke of friends, she spoke 
only of Haven. In my early years, there 
was no occasion to refer to friends, 
because her world was ours: she, my 
sister, and I lived together in the house 
on the hill through winter and sum- 
mer. Sometimes our father was home 
and sometimes he was “on a trip”; 
speech was about him—‘“when your 
father gets home”—or else us: “You 
need a bath’; “I want you to play qui- 
etly”; “What do you want for lunch?” 

“My friend Haven” was reserved for 
the highest order of discussion when 
she was talking to us (Leala and me), 
although perhaps she was also talking 
to herself. Our mother did, from time 
to time, in an effort to relate to us, re- 
veal facts from her childhood. 

She told us—the most memorable 
story she told—about mean girls who 
made fun of her hair at recess, the 


leader one day approaching her, 
walking with the others to where she 
stood alone, and saying to the oth- 
ers, “Look at Jordan’s hair.” 

She told us about the leader walk- 
ing up to her hair. Touching it. 

“Stay still, Jordan,” the leader said. 

Our mother did. Our mother was 
short, dark, and had moles on her neck. 

Her hair was black, curly, thick, 
and dry. 

“Jordan,” the leader said, “where 
did you get your hair? Is it African?” 

“Look at her hair,” the leader said 
to the others—her hands were in 
it—‘Jordan has Negro hair.” 

Then the leader yanked our moth- 
er’s hair. 

“Ow!” our mother said. 

“I had to test,” the leader said qui- 
etly to our mother, “to see if it’s real.” 

“Watch out, girls!” the leader 
yelled. “Jordan’s hair’s got bugs in it!” 

Then the girls walked away saying, 
“Bugs, bugs!” and after that no girl 
went near my mother if she could avoid 
it, and if by seating arrangement a girl 
was forced to she'd say, “Oh no, bugs!” 

“After that day,” our mother told us, 
“I went home and begged my mother 
to comb my hair. But she didn’t always 
have time. So, many days I went 
around with my hair wild.” 

These stories were lessons. But oc- 
casionally, if she was in the best mood, 
our mother would say, “My friend Hav- 
en...” and it was only ever a snippet, 
and I couldn’t even tell you the stories, 
because they weren’t memorable. Hav- 
en and she used to go to dances to- 
gether in high school. They didn’t like 
any of the other girls, so they would 
get ready together at Haven’s house 
and go together as “dates” and even 
dance together too, if they felt like it. 
For a while, in high school, she and 
Haven double-dated. And Haven end- 
ed up marrying her high school sweet- 
heart, although my mother did not 
marry hers. They went to a Catholic 
high school in Montpelier, Vermont, 
and there were nuns—not memorable 
ones—and Haven came from a lower- 
middle-class family, and her parents 
were divorced, and she lived with her 
mother. Haven had two older sisters 
and an older brother and my mother 
liked to spend time at her house. 

You, my brother-to-be, will have 
heard the story of how our mother’s 


mother died of cancer when our moth- 
er was ten and her father was put in a 
mental hospital. A boring story: when 
our mother was ten, her mother died, 
her dad went in the bin, and our 
mother and her sister were sent to the 
neighbors’. By the time my mother met 
Haven, she would have been living for 
two years with “Auntie Frances”— 
Frances who had four of her own girls 
and worked as a nurse and whom my 
mother has hardly spoken of since, not 
to me, not to Leala. She said, for ex- 
ample, of her childhood, “I spent most 
of my time at my friend Haven’s 
house,” not, “When I lived with Aun- 
tie Frances, I often spent the after- 
noon at my friend Haven’s.” There was 
no Frances. 

She once said, “Haven’s family 
didn’t have much money, but their 
house was a fun place to be. It was 
always lively. They were always doing 
some project or other.” 

A statement full of clichés and 
generalities. 

“It’s because of Haven that I love 
crafts,” my mother once told us. She 
was helping us make Christmas orna- 
ments with her sewing machine. My 
sister and | designed the ornaments 
from old panty hose, which we cut with 
scissors into the shape of old ladies and 
stuffed with cotton; our mother sewed 
together what we made. She had got- 
ten out the sewing machine for this. 

“Haven was a very talented paint- 
et,” she said. And Haven could sew, 
she even made her own clothes, 
beautiful clothes, as good as the ones 
in the stores, and knit scarves. Haven 
did pottery. Haven was very talented. 

We thought our mother was tal- 
ented. On occasion she would draw 
us a picture, if we begged—say, of a 
bunny rabbit—and her pictures were 
always better than ours. But more 
than that: her rabbits seemed about 
to leap. 

‘Tm not talented at all,” our mother 
said. “I’m not good. You should see the 
things my friend Haven used to make.” 

So we knew very little of Haven, 
who was now coming to visit, ex- 
cept that Haven was our mother’s 
bosom buddy. 

“We were inseparable,” our moth- 
er said. “The mean girls at school 
used to say, ‘Hey, what’s wrong with 
you two, are you lesbians?” 


Eventually, we learned, Haven got 
a car, and she gave my mother rides to 
high school so she didn’t have to walk 
two miles and take three buses; and 
when my mother turned sixteen and 
her Auntie Frances finally said, “There 
is no room for you here. I’m sorry, but 
I’ve housed you this long. I have my 
own daughters and expenses—I’ve got 
your younger sister to take care of too, 
now, and that’s all I can manage. 
You're sixteen, find a place, ask a 
friend if you can live with them,” my 
mother knew immediately that she 
would ask Haven, and she did, and 
Haven threw her arms around my 
mother’s sixteen-year-old body, horsey, 
I guess, fit but muscular, our mother 
didn’t play sports but she walked a lot, 
she was only four feet eleven inches 
tall, and dark-eyed, tan, with that wild 
black hair, and Haven said, “That’s a 
fabulous idea,” and they planned girl- 
ishly how to persuade Haven’s mother 
to take our mother into the house, and 
though there was no money and no 
room, somehow they did. 

Everyone worked. Haven’s mother 
worked as a secretary full-time and 
then she came home and made din- 
ner; Haven’s older sisters worked af- 
ter school (her brother was already 
in college); Haven worked at a cloth- 
ing boutique most weeknights; my 
mother bused tables at a lobster 
shack. The house was a house of girls 
and chaos and my mother lived in 
Haven’s room with Haven. 

“I always knew I could ask Haven 
and she’d say yes,” our mother told 
us. “She was that kind of friend.” 

“And she was very beautiful, Hav- 
en was, and many boys liked her, but 
Haven was tough and didn’t wear 
dresses, she wore jeans and smoked 
cigarettes and ignored them all.” 

And then our mother went to col- 
lege at the University of Vermont, 
and Haven went to college, too, but 
somewhere else, out of state, a 
liberal-arts college where she’d won a 
fellowship, and our mother met our 
father, and Haven married her high 
school sweetheart and moved with 
him to upstate New York and our 
mother never—or almost never— 
saw Haven again. 

In her presentation to us of this 
matter, our mother and Haven were 
exactly as good friends now as they 
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always had been. They exchanged 
Christmas cards each year, and 
about the many cards we received— 
that got taped, forming a decorative 
frame, to the door of our hall—our 
mother would not remark, except for 
the one from Haven. When it came, 
she would say, “I got a card from my 
friend Haven!” and we would have to 
come look at the card, and then she 
would tape it up. 

“Oh, Haven!” our father would 
say, if he was home and had been 
made to view the card. “How’s she 
doing? Hope she’s well!” But he had 
met her only once. 

Sometimes in a blue moon, our 
mother would say, “I got a letter from 
Haven, my friend Haven,” and she’d 
be in an odd mood the rest of the day. 
She'd think of a craft project for us to 
do, Leala and me, and take a nap on 
the couch in the living room, with a 
heavy afghan pulled up to her neck. 

“Haven loved Snickers bars,” she 
once said. 

At any rate, although they hadn't 
seen each other in ten years, my 
mother still spoke as if she and Hav- 
en were as close as ever. For example, 
if Leala referred to her best friend, 
Juliana, who sat next to her in sec- 
ond grade, my mother would re- 
spond, “My best friend is Haven.” 

All this—the existence of the apoc- 
ryphal Haven—was the reason that my 
middle name was Haven, and that “Ha- 
ven,” whoever she was, was Leala’s 
godmother—twice gifts had arrived on 
Leala’s birthday, from “Haven”—it was 
the reason our mother now chased me 
through the halls yelling, “Come here 
right now and let me spank you, don’t 
you run from me”, she could not bear 
for Haven to arrive and see that her two 
daughters—Leala, skinny, big gray eyes, 

black hair, and myself— 

had uncombed hair. 
(), mother lived alone most of 
the time. Our father often did six-day 
stints “on alert” at Pease Air Nation- 
al Guard Base, flew refuelers for 
bombers in the Falkland Islands, vis- 
ited bases in Japan and Guam. Our 
mother got fat and became de- 
pressed. She protests, when | (Leala 
will not) claim (or used to claim) 
that she was unhappy. “I’m very hap- 
py!” she says. “I was happy! I love my 
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life!” But Leala and I remember days 
when she washed and ironed every 
curtain in the house. “The curtains 
were terrible,” she told us, “so much 
dust.” Every two weeks she washed, 
waxed, and buffed the wood floors of 
the kitchen, the dining room, and 
lower halls inch by inch on her 
hands and knees. “Water is wood’s 
worst enemy,” she told us. “Wood 
hates water.” She took an hour-long 
nap each day on the couch with the 
afghan pulled over her and said, “You 
girls play outside.” Every week she 
made double batches of chocolate- 
chip cookies, and once they were laid 
out on paper towels on the kitchen 
counters we asked, “Aren’t you going 
to have one?” and she’d say, “No, I’m 
on a diet,” and later eat three. 

But that morning she rose at six 
A.M., weeded the strawberry garden, 
dusted the house, and drove us to 
Shop ’n Save and bought a roaster, 
then drove to Dairy Queen and 
bought an ice-cream cake, even 
though we only had $30 to last us un- 
til the end of the month, because our 
mother had remembered that Haven 
liked ice cream. Now our mother re- 
dusted the baseboards while Leala 
and | danced in the den and peered 
out the windows, squinting into the 
sunlight at the white disappearing 
end of our dirt road in anticipation of 
the car that would be Haven’s. 

This story is boring, I apologize. 

Leala was her first child, which is 
what I want to tell you, and responsi- 
ble for everything. It was to Leala 
that our mother said, “I chose to stay 
home with you and be a mother to 
you, because I wanted you to feel you 
had a mother. And I don’t regret my 
decision. But if I hadn’t had you, I 
could have had a career.” 

“I would have gone to medical 
school,” our mother said to Leala. “I 
was a biology major in college and I 
got all A’s. I wanted to be a doctor, 
and I am still interested in medicine 
to this day.” 

Which is just to say that Leala was 
not the only, but she was the first and 
the cause. She accepted this. At five 
years old, Leala set the table for din- 
ner. She’d walk down our half-mile- 
long driveway to get the mail and 
bring it back. She would dust all the 


windowsills, all the banisters and fur- 


niture, and then fold the laundry, and 
if my mother said, “It’s time to comb 
your hair,” Leala would sit and wait for 
it. Our mother would yank. She'd yank 
yank yank as she combed, and Leala 
would sit there with her legs crossed 
and tears streaming down her face but 
she wouldn’t move, at most she’d say, 
“Ow,” or, “Go softer, please,” and my 
mother would say, “Sit still”; and by the 
time she was done, Leala might have 
said, “It really hurts!” but she'd still sit 
there, her face puffy and streaked. 

Not me. The second I felt a yank I 
was up and running. She'd say, “It 
needs combing,” and I'd say, “I don’t 
care!” and she'd say that as soon as 
my father came home he would 
spank me, give me the spanking I 
deserved, and so forth; I didn’t give a 
shit—though in the end she might 
catch me and spank me herself and 
I'd say I hated her, it was not untrue, 
and she'd say, “I’m not going to comb 
your hair, you don’t deserve it,” and 
in the end, if it ended my way, Leala 
would comb my hair. 

I sat in the middle of the dining 
room, and Leala stood behind me 
and combed. If she caught a snarl she 
stopped, held the chunk of hair care- 
fully, tight above the snarl, but loose 
from the head, and took the snarl 
out with a pick. I only ever wanted 
Leala to comb my hair, and this fact, 
which was mirrored in everything— 
if it was bath time, only Leala could 
bathe me if it was night, only Leala 
could put me to bed—enraged our 
mother. Sometimes she gave in to it. 
“Fine, Leala can comb your hair.” 

Other times she'd say, “Leala’s not 
your mother, I’m your mother, and 
I’m combing your hair.” 

Leala was the one who, when the 
house was a mess and our mother 
was on the couch with a headache, 
said to me, “Let’s clean up the house 
before Dad comes home,” and, 
‘“Mom’s tired, let’s make dinner.” 

She was also easy to take advan- 
tage of. I wanted nothing more than 
to play with her all day long. We had 
a wooden dollhouse, four feet tall, 
handmade and painted red, and we'd 
play Barbies. Id take the two new 
Barbies that were hers and give her 
two old scruffies, Id take Ken, and 
my Barbies would rape her Barbies. 
My Barbies got the Barbie car, the 


horses from the ranch—which they 
had sex with—and the gauzy pink 
gowns. When Leala got tired of Bar- 
bies I'd say, “No. More Barbies!” and 
she'd say, “Ohhhkay,” and my Barbies 
would rape her Barbies again. 

Other days, we’d play Monopoly 
and Id buy everything I landed on 
and lose money until Leala went up- 
stairs to pee and I stole cash from the 
bank. If we played checkers, when | 
lost Id point and yell, “Look out the 
window!” and when Leala looked out 
the window I’d move my pieces to 
better spots, and when she said, 
“Why'd you tell me to look out the 
window?” Id tell her there’d been a 
deer outside but that she’d missed it. 

She was the only one I allowed to 
comb my hair, which I’ve said. 

But it occurs to me now that I’ve 
remembered wrong, or re-pasted an- 
other memory over this one, because 
Haven arrived, and both our hair 
was uncombed, and this was part 
of—if not all of—our mother’s anger 
and shame. 

“Their hair’s not combed,” our 
mother said. “They wouldn’t let me.” 

“Oh,” Haven said, “they’re ador- 
able,” and “What’s your name?” and 
“How old are you?” and so forth, which 
Leala answered politely, I grudgingly, 
and eventually Haven said, in a halt- 
ing voice, “I’ll comb their hair, if 
they’ll let me.” 

“They would love for you to comb 
their hair,” our mother said, “wouldn’t 
you, Leala?” and Leala nodded. 

(Who was this woman? Her god- 
mother. She'd received gifts wrapped 
in glossy, thick paper. Atop them, 
slipped under velvet ribbon, there was 
a hearts-and-glitter-decked card, in- 
side of which was written, “To Liora 
Leala, from your Godmother, Haven.” 

“I want her to be my godmother,” I 
said when the presents came. A doll 
with a white porcelain face and real 
black hair and a turquoise Spanish 
dress—the best doll either one of us 
had—sat on Leala’s bed, and I wasn’t 
allowed to touch it because it was 
from Haven.) 

That morning, several hours later 
than expected, a tan sedan had made 
its way up our driveway—slowly, as if 
not sure it'd got the right house—and 
a tall, elegant woman with shoulder 
length, silky brown hair that turned 
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up at the ends stepped out. She wore 
a cream-colored suit: a narrow skirt 
and a tailored jacket that cut in at the 
waist and dashed out and bore a shiny 
band around its smallest part. The 
jacket had cloth-covered buttons. 

Our mother wore a plaid skirt— 
which she'd made herself from a pat- 
tern and fabric bought at Fabric 
Mart—and a turtleneck. 

Leala and | pressed our faces against 
the den’s windows when the car came. 

Our mother went down the path 
toward Haven and said, “You're here!” 

And Haven paused, threw her 
arms open as if to indicate the 
world—the empty field around the 
house, the forest—and said, “What a 
wonderful house!” 

The two hugged, they came in- 
side, tea was made. Haven made 
much of us, and Leala allowed Hav- 
en to comb her hair. I refused, and 
this was the worst thing that hap- 
pened during the visit, it was the 
thing to which our mother later at- 
tributed its failure—“You were rude 
to my friend Haven,” she said. “It’s 
inexcusable.” And I replied, “I didn’t 
want her to comb my hair.” 

Haven, at the time, had said, “It’s 
okay, I don’t have to comb her hair... 
she doesn’t know me, I’m a stranger.” 

Haven was seated in our dining 
room. Her back was straight in the 
suit, her legs were elegantly crossed. 
Her tea sat unsipped beside her. She 
had not wanted ice-cream cake. Had 
they run out of things to say? I don’t 
know. She’d been taken upstairs and 
shown the rooms—that took five 
minutes—and she had seen the 
strawberry garden. Leala sat at the 
dining-room table, having had her 
hair combed, and drew with crayons 
on paper, a tall, big-eyed woman 
with pretty hair who was probably 
Haven, and a short, fat one who was 
our mother. Our mother stood near- 
by and watched. 

My mother yelled at me: “She wants 
to comb your hair, let her comb it!” 

Her voice was very angry. I knew 
quite well that she was concerned 
about the impression her friend 
would have of the house, her rude 
daughters, a miserable failure, tan- 
gled daughters, messy house, plaid 
skirt. I knew how she wanted Haven 
to love her. 
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“No,” I said. 

Haven said, “It’s okay, it’s okay.” 

Our mother said, “If you don’t let 
her comb your hair you are going to 
get a punishment when your father 
comes home.” 

I said, “I don’t care.” 

Pause. 

I said, “Leala can comb my hair.” 

“Really, it’s fine,” Haven said, “really.” 

Our mother said, “Leala’s your sis- 
ter, she’s a child, let Haven comb 
your hair, she’s an adult. Now go sit 
still so she can comb it. If you are 
rude to my friend Haven’”—her head 
had lowered like a bull’s—‘I will take 
you up to your room and I will spank 
you so hard that you will be sorry.” 

Haven was handed the comb. I 
steeled my nerves. I cannot describe the 
pain of being a little girl and having 
your hair combed. Why it is so painful 
is a mystery. The fact of the pain invites 
disbelief and seems ludicrous. 

Haven asked every ten seconds, 
“Does it hurt? Does it hurt?” 

She combed and yanked. My hair 
was snarled with all the things I’d 
touched or eaten that day: bubble 
gum, pine pitch, Elmer’s glue, boogers. 

“No,” I whispered. 

At length my sister and I were told 
to play outside, so our mother and 
Haven could reminisce. They remi- 
nisced for thirty minutes—I have no 
idea what was said—then we were 
called in to say goodbye to Haven, and 
we said goodbye with that child’s feel- 
ing of knowing that someone is sup- 
posed to be important but that they 
are nothing, a dust mote about to dis- 
appear into the stratosphere—and our 
fat mother hugged Haven, and Haven 
stepped in her suit down the walk and 
got into her car, and the tan sedan 
rolled down the driveway, because she 
had a long trip ahead of her, after all, 
and had only stopped by our house on 
her way to the White Mountains, 
where she would see family. Our moth- 
er’s references to Haven were fewer 
after that, but on the occasions she did 
refer to her, she’d add, “You met her.” 

Whenever our mother said, “You 
met her,” Leala’s eyes acquired a 
blank look. Noticing that Leala had 
put down her book, our mother 
would say, “You loved her,” because of 
the gross thing Leala did as Haven 
left, to save the visit. 


In the following years, Christmas 
cards still came from Haven, and oc- 
casionally our mother’s voice would 
firm up and in reference to some- 
thing she'd say, “My best friend, Hav- 
en.” Soon Leala had a perm, the rage 
among ten-year-olds, but she still 
played with Barbie dolls because I 
demanded it, though often she’d say, 
“I don’t want to, I’m too old,” until I 
would come up to where she was ly- 
ing on the couch reading a book and 
say, “I have an idea. Let’s play The 
Mystery of Who Decapitated Bar- 
bie,” and she'd say, “How do you play 
that?” and I'd hold up her decapitat- 
ed Barbie. 

Which is all just to say that it was 
only Leala to whom our mother said, 
when she was ten, “Why do you read 
books all day? Don’t you have 
friends? Are you a loser? Why don’t 
you get on your bike and ride it to a 
friend’s?” although we lived on a 
lonely mountain road, such that any 
bike ride to a classmate’s involved a 
steep, blind-curved ten-mile descent 
and a ride home uphill, but our 
mother cleverly placed the emphasis 
of her challenge in such a way that 
Leala responded with the only possi- 
ble answer: “I have friends.” 

And our mother would say, “Then 
tide your bike to them.” 

And so Leala got on her bike and 
rode it to see her friends, except there 
were no bike paths and twice she got 
hit by cars and sent to the hospital. 

And it was only Leala to whom our 
mother said, “You're gloomy, you pout, 
the reason that you have no friends is 
that you're unlikable,” and, “You have 
bad posture,” and, “Your teeth are yel- 
low, you have yellow teeth.” 

And it was Leala who at ten years 
old cooked a thousand dinners and 
cleaned up afterward too, in hopes of 
making anyone happy, and who dur- 
ing each dinner was told by our fa- 
ther that she was not sitting correct- 
ly, because she was hunching. “Sit up 
straight,” he’d say, and it was she who 
was told by him each night that she 
was “picking at her food” and told, 
“You're lying,” when she claimed she 
felt sick. 

She had worms, of course, from 
age six to fourteen, Leala, pinworms 
slipping through her intestines and 
colon all night, laying eggs and eat- 


ing her blood and undigested food, 
and tapeworms, which was why she 
hunched in pain at the table, but she 
was too stupid to figure it out, too 
stupid until one day she looked back 
at her poop in the toilet and saw one 
lift its long white head and peer at 
her, and even then she had to go and 
ask our mother what it was. 

Only Leala was criticized during 
dinner and only Leala was told she 
was sickly-looking, ungrateful for not 
finishing her meal, a loser. 

I don’t know what it is to be a first- 
born. But I know that when my older 
sister fell ill, no one helped her. She 
had to go to five doctors to get a cor- 
rect diagnosis for Lyme disease, to 
persuade a doctor to prescribe the 
one year of intravenous antibiotics 
she needed to recover, and she had to 
sue her insurance company to com- 
pel them to cover the cost of her 
medications. She did this while 
working full-time, and while very 
sick, by herself. After my sister recov- 
ered, she believed, for years, that oth- 
er people with Lyme disease would 
want to use the legal documents 
she'd used to compel their insurance 
companies to cover treatment, but 
no one she offered the documents to 
ever wanted them, including me. 

Oldest siblings. Stubborn, delud- 


ed, retarded in the cos- 


mic sense. 

I. was 2006. At the time, I had 
just been hired for a prestigious full- 
time job teaching creative writing at 
the Ivy League university. I was put- 
ting the finishing touches on a story 
about a beautiful woman who is set 
up by her thoughtless older sister on 
a blind date, which goes badly be- 
cause the date turns out to have 
acne. The story had been accepted 
for publication by a magazine, and 
the editor and I had decided that the 
bad blind date should not only have 
acne, he should be psychotic, and 
that the older sister should have cho- 
sen the psychotic date for the young- 
er sister on purpose, because she is 
jealous of the younger’s beauty. 

“I have a question,” my sister said 
on the phone, out of the blue. “Yes?” 
I said. 

“Well,” my sister began, “I’ve been 
reading your stories.” She meant the 


ones in my book, which had just 
come out. 

“They’re ... good,” my sister said, 
“I mean I enjoyed them, even though 
I don’t understand literary fiction, 
but I noticed that a lot of the stories 
feature older sisters, and that the old- 
er sisters are always horrible.” 

“What do you mean?” I said. I 
paged through the galleys of the sto- 
ry about the bad blind date. 

“Well,” my sister said, “in one sto- 
ry, the older sister tries to murder the 
younger sister by feeding her to 
wolves. In another, she murders her 
by feeding her to monsters.” 

“Well,” I said. “Monsters, that’s sil- 
ly. Monsters aren’t real.” 

“In another,” my sister continued, 
“the older sister kills some homeless 
men with a gun and then tries to kill 
her sister.” 

“What’s your point?” I said. 

“I don’t mean to attack you,” my 
sister said, “but why, in your stories, 
are the older sisters always horrible? 
Am I horrible?” 

“Of course not,” I said. 

I immediately felt guilty. I had made 
the older sisters in my stories horrible. 
I was not sure why. To cover this, I 
launched into an explanation of how 
literary fiction works. I included a sub- 
lecture about the need for drama, the 
use of distortion, and the distinction 
between fiction and reality. 

“Okay,” my older sister said, “but 
in your stories, all the older sisters 
are evil. I could understand if it was 
one story, but all of them?” 

I moved my galleys around and 
wondered whether the sexy bit 
where the psychotic blind date tries 
to titillate the protagonist’s nipple 
through her sweater would be used 
as a pull quote. 

“You don’t understand,” I said. “It’s 
fiction. And,” I paused grandly, 
“some of those stories were dreams!” 

“Okay,” my sister said. “I know I 
don’t understand fiction.” 

I examined my galleys, let my pen 
hover, and crossed out a line. The 
line was, “Oh please, don’t. I’m not 
ready for that!” The protagonist says 
it when the psychotic date, a law stu- 
dent, gives her a shoulder rub while 
they stand in line to buy theater 
tickets. I looked at the line. I decided 
the protagonist should tease the psy- 


chotic law student. I changed it to, 
“Mmmm. Is it raining out? I think 
Pm wet!” 

It was not the fault of literary au- 
thors, I said, that they wrote fiction, 
and fans—including relatives—should 
not confuse fiction and reality. 

“My art is beyond my control,” I said. 

There was a pause. 

“Well, I would like it,” my sister said, 
her voice smaller than usual, lower, “if 
it’s not too much to ask—I mean | 
know you can’t control inspiration—if 
just once, at some point, you could 
write a story in which an older sister 
is a good person.” 

I shifted my galley. 

I added a line. “‘You are incredi- 
bly beautiful, the law student said, 
shifting the knife in his pocket. 
‘Falling asleep next to you would be 
a big big privilege.” 

I shrugged. “I'll try,” I said. 

“It’s okay if it’s dark,” my sister 
said. “But not depressing, okay? I’m 
interested in female protagonists 
who overcome adversity, like in a 
fantasy novel, and maybe feel a little, 
you know, joy.” 

“Hmmm,” I said. 

That week, my sister put an ad in 
the Denver paper (titled LYME Pa- 
TIENTS!) that offered, for a one- 
dollar postage cost, copies of her 
template legal letter to anyone with 
Lyme disease, so that they could use 
the documents to get insurance cov- 

erage for IV antibiotics. 

No one responded. 
S. this is the dark but joyful part 
of the story. The time changes, and 
the characters do, too—that is, I’m 
still around, but I’ve disguised myself 
so cunningly that not even the clev- 
erest reader will recognize me. 

It was six in the evening in Park 
Slope, Brooklyn, a month after the 
stockmarket crash of 2008. Creative 
Writing Professor X, lecturer status 
on the faculty of an Ivy League uni- 
versity, was in her room on the fourth 
floor of the brownstone in which she 
and some journalists in their twenties 
rented space. Professor X was seated 
at a messy writing table, rereading 
the fifth paragraph of a manuscript 
titled “Jenn’s Day at the Mall,” which 
she had already read three times. 
Professor X had Lyme disease, and 
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although she had done two years of 
daily intravenous antibiotics, she was 
not getting better. She was wearing 
leggings, two pairs of sweatpants, two 
thermal shirts, a sweater, a sweat- 
shirt, a wool hat, and three pairs of 
socks. All her clothes were dirty. The 
left sleeve of the sweater, thermal 
shirt, and sweatshirt were pulled up 
to her elbow so that she could reach 
the lock mechanism on the plastic 
tube attached to her PICC line, 
which was hooked up to an IV bag. 
She adjusted the lock mechanism ev- 
ery few minutes and the liquid in the 
bag hanging from the IV pole 
dripped faster or slower, and every 
time Professor X adjusted the tight- 
ness of the lock, she stared at the 
clock in front of her, wrote down the 
position of the second hand, counted 
the drops that fell from the IV-pole 
bag in one minute, wrote down the 
number of drops, and then wrote the 
time again. On the desk in front of 
her were several dusty, unopened par- 
cels, two empty coffee cups, a stack of 
bills, a landline phone, and dozens of 
empty packets of nicotine gum. 

Professor X reread the fifth para- 
graph a fourth time: “‘Jenny, what a 
great sample sale, Miranda said. ‘All 
the samples are my size! I’m a two! I 
hope I’m not fat!’” 

“Lively language here ...” Profes- 
sor X wrote in the margin. She 
paused, fighting back nausea. She 
took a sip of water, opened a bottle 
of prescription antifungals, and put 
five in her mouth. 

X’s cell phone rang. X looked at the 
phone and, feeling sly, saw that it was 
the man assigned to her by the collec- 
tion company, and did not answer. 

She peered out the window. In the 
yard below she could see her landlord, 
a short, heavyset Haitian woman 
pruning flowers in her garden. Above 
the treetrops, at eye level, a flock of 
crows sailed into blue sky through 
white clouds and telephone lines. 

Professor X read the manuscript 
for some time. 

Eventually, Professor X wrote on 
the manuscript in front of her, “I 
wonder what the dresses at the sam- 
ple sale look like? I wish I could see 
them. Except I am not a size 2, ha 
ha! Maybe we could see a physical 
description?” She made a smiley face 
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on the manuscript. Then she real- 
ized that the smiley face was a frown 
face. Then she realized, with fright, 
that what shed written was illegible. 
The liquid dripping into her PICC 
line had increased speed. Feeling 
nauseated, Professor X leaned for- 
ward and vomited. The vomit was 
the color of the green cucumber 
drink she had drunk that afternoon, 
according to her doctor’s orders. 
Some vomit dripped down the desk’s 
front onto the floor. 

A knock came at the door. 

Professor X glanced at the tube in 
her left arm. “Wait,” she said, but the 
door pushed open. 

The landlord walked in. 

The landlord was sixty-five years 
old, a single woman with two grown 
sons. She’d never married, worked for 
forty years in a factory, and saved 
enough money to buy a brownstone. 
The landlord was bipolar, sometimes 
bringing X fried plantains and chick- 
en and sometimes entering her room 
without warning to yell at her. She 
reminded X of her mother. 

The landlord held up a yogurt 
container. “I found this. Look!” she 
stepped into the room and shook 
the container. 

X recognized the brand of yogurt 
that her roommate Y, a culture jour 
nalist for the Wall Street Journal, ate 
at night while watching Gossip Girl. 

“I happened to be looking over 
the trash, to make sure it was ready 
for the garbagemen, and sitting right 
on top of your trash I found a recy- 
cle, again, I told you, if they find recy- 
cles they'll fine!” She was yelling. “I 
don’t want them finding recycles in 
the trash in front of my house, once 
they find it in the trash in front of 
your house, once they mark you, | 
want my privacy, when your skin is 
like mine they already watch you, I 
don’t want them in my—” 

She looked at the girl, X. “Oh, you 
have your thing in.” She stared at the 
IV bag. “How long are you doing 
that for? You’ve had it in a long time 
now, haven't you? When are you get- 
ting it out?” 

“I don’t know,” Professor X said. 

“Well, I hope you get it out soon, 
you—” the landlord stepped into X’s 
room. She looked at X’s unmade bed 
and messy desk. She saw the vomit. 


“What’s that? Oh, you threw up. Are 
you sick? Why don’t you clean it up? 
You need to clean it, you can’t just 
leave it there. I just put on a new lay- 
er of varnish on those floors, just be- 
fore you moved in—” 

“Tm sorry,” Professor X said. “Look, 
it just happened, PII clean it, but 
look, I want to talk to you—” 

“About what? Don’t you get ornery 
with me. Are you going to be rude 
again?” The landlord stepped into 
the middle of X’s room. 

“I thought,” Professor X said, look- 
ing at her PICC line and then the 
door, “I mean, we talked ... this part 
of the house is my private space ...” 

“I knocked,” the landlord said, 
taking five steps forward, until she 
was two feet from X. “Don’t you try 
that with me. This is my house, and 
I just happened to be going upstairs 
to the roof to investigate some noises 
I heard up there, and I knocked and 
you said, ‘Come in.” 

X replied, as calmly as possible, 
that she had not said, “Come in.” 

The landlord lifted the yogurt 
container. “Don’t tell me what I 
heard,” the landlord yelled. “Are you 
calling me a liar? I heard you say—” 

“Oh my God.” Her eyes shifted to 
the space heater on the floor. “Is that 
one of those things? You know better, 
it’s in the lease, no space heaters! 
That will start a fire in my house! | 
know a woman who owned a house, 
one of her tenants used a space heat- 
er, her whole house burned down. 
That is what happens, I give you pri- 
vacy and never go in your room and 
look what you do, I can’t trust you!” 

Professor X unplugged the space 
heater. 

‘Tm sorry,” she said. 

“What’s wrong with you?” the land- 
lord said. She crossed her arms over 
her bosoms. “Why are you dressed in 
so many clothes and a hat, like it’s 
winter? Are you trying to make me 
feel bad about the thermostat?” 

Professor X said she was not trying 
to make the landlord feel bad. She 
paused. “Do you mind ... I'd like to 
talk later ... I’m working now.” She 
held up the student manuscript with 
her scrawlings on it. X realized that 
the paper was tinged with vomit. 
‘Tm sorry about the recyclable,” Pro- 
fessor X said. 


The landlord stepped backward. 
She eyed X, the IV pole, and the 
vomit. She uncrossed her arms. 

“I go to church every day, and the 
Lord keeps me well,” she said softly. 
“My pastor says every illness is an 
illness of the mind. It may be physi- 
cal, but it starts’—she tapped her 
head—“here. Cleanse the mind and 
tell your sins to God and he will 
make you well. You are not ill be- 
cause you caught something, you are 
ill because you are sick. Any physical 
symptom we have is a manifestation 
of something we have done to make 
God displeased. When our mind is 
sick our body registers the problem, 
do you get me? Do you go to church? 
Do you pray? I will pray for you.” 

“Thank you,” Professor X said. 

“I need a rent check. Tomorrow. In 
the morning, before I go to the bank.” 

“Okay,” Professor X said. 

The landlord shut the door behind 
her with a click. 

X’s landline rang. X glanced at the 
caller I.D. and saw that it was Claude 
Valdenmorten, the man from the 
collection company. She did not pick 
up. But his voice clipped through the 
speaker. “This is Claude Valden- 
morten. Professor X,” Claude said, “I 
have called you eight times this 
week. You need to call me. This is 
not going to just go away, Profes- 
sor X. You can’t just pretend that it 
doesn’t exist—” 

Professor X hit “silent.” 

She unhooked her IV bag, walked 
to the bathroom down the hall, 
brushed her teeth, and drank tap water. 

Her phone rang. 

“It’s Gail Jones, the nutritionist,” 
the nutritionist said. “I got your 
blood work. You have aluminum poi- 
soning.” The nutritionist went on to 
say that X’s alkaline phosphates were 
low and her BUN in the tanker. 
Didn't X feel cold? Was she having 
difficulty remembering words? 

Professor X asked the nutritionist 
how she could have gotten alumi- 
num poisoning. 

“Tap water.” 

“Tap water?” 

“From the fluoride,” the nutrition- 
ist said. “They put it in tap water. It’s 
very reactive. It combines with met- 
als in water and carries them into 
your brain.” 


Usually, the nutritionist said, fluo- 
ride didn’t give people dementia until 
they were seventy. But X was on IV 
antibiotics, so she’d gotten it faster. 

“What should I do?” Professor X 
said. “How can I get it out?” 

“You need a good water filter,” the 
nutritionist said. 

Professor X looked at the nutri- 
tionist’s most recent bill, on her desk, 
and beneath it the letter from the 
collection company. She asked what 
kind of filter. 

“I can’t recommend any,” the nu- 
tritionist said. “They’re all faulty. 
Just don’t get the activated-alumina, 
the coconut shell, or anything with 
a carbon-based medium ... none of 
those work. You'll have to do your 
own research.” The nutritionist 
didn’t know what kind of filter, the 
nutritionist said, because she lived 
in Reno, one of the last cities in 
America that didn’t fluoridate. The 
nutritionist spoke with a Western 
accent, like a cowboy. Professor X 
imagined her wearing chaps and a 
wide-brimmed hat, riding a horse 
into the sunset. 

If the nutritionist could just tell her 
what kind of filter—the cheapest that 
would be effective—she was low on 
funds, she said, but she’d do what she— 

“You also need to do heavy-metal 
chelation,” the nutritionist said. 

Professor X looked out the win- 
dow. The sky had darkened. In the 
garden below, the landlord walked 
between her flower beds. 

Ten minutes later, having used the 
last remaining credit on ten different 
credit cards to buy the best water fil- 
ter she could find, Professor X began 
reading the sixth paragraph of 
“Jenn’s Day at the Mall.” The words 
did not make sense. But the fault lay 
with X, not with the manuscript. 

A flat blue envelope lay on the ta- 
ble. It was postmarked Boulder, Colo- 
rado. Professor X felt a certain trepi- 
dation. Professor X opened the 
envelope. Inside was a jar of Dr. Bron- 
ner’s Virgin Coconut Oil. Beside the 
coconut oil was a box of yerba maté 
tea. A twenty-five-dollar Amazon gift 
card fell out. 

Professor X put the card down. 
So, she thought. It’s come to this. 
She’s written me off with a twenty- 
five-dollar Amazon gift card. It 
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SUBSCRIBER ALERT 


Dear Harper 5 Magazine Readers, 


It has come to our attention that 
several of our subscribers have 
received renewal notifications 
from an independent magazine 
clearinghouse doing business 
under the names Magazine Bill- 
ing Services, Publishers Process- 
ing Services Inc., and American 
Consumer Publish Assoc. These 
companies have not been autho- 
rized to sell subscriptions on be- 


half of Harper s Magazine. 


If you receive a renewal notice 
and are unsure of its authenticity, 
please call our subscriber ser- 
vices department and order your 
renewal through them. You may 
contact subscriber services by 
calling our toll-free number, 
(800) 444-4653, or via the Web 


at WW aIpeRS org, 


wasn’t the amount that bothered X, 
but the anonymity. She didn’t want 
to take the time to choose a gift, 
Professor X thought. This is the gift 
that says, “Go eff yourself,” Profes- 
sor X thought. 

Professor X looked at the enor- 
mous box under her desk, full of IV 
bags of costly Rocephin, bandages, 
surgical masks, medical tape, PICC- 
line tubing, bandage-change kits, 
supplies for the home-care nurse to 
use when she came, as she had every 
week for the two years of X’s use of 
intravenous antibiotics, $250,000 
worth of care, paid for entirely by X’s 
insurance company, coverage that 
X’s sister’s letter and documents, sent 
to the company by X’s sister, had al- 
most certainly gotten her. 

X’s phone rang. She saw that it 
was the student whose extra story 
she hadn’t read yet. She pulled her 


wool hat down over her ears. 


Dear Sonya, 

Please forgive the lateness of this 
gift. I’ve been mired in hearings, and 
I also wasn’t sure what you can and 
can’t eat right now, or what you’d 
want, so I’m sending an Amazon Gift 
Card. I hope you like coconut oil. I 
used to put some in my bathwater, 
and when I came out my skin would 
feel soft. Not greasy at all! It melts 
in. It smells good too. It was one of 
those things that helped me get 
through my illness. Remember, when 
I was sick, I had days of immense 
pain and days of less pain, and some- 
times that’s a good way to think 
about it. You'll get better—you’ll 
see—I know it. 

Love, 


Yo Sis 


p-s. For the rest of your present, I 
would like to pay for you to come to 
Boulder, and for you to see Dr. Cla- 
roux again, and get whatever supple- 
ments you need from the visit. I know 
she’s helped the most so far, so maybe 
she’ll help again. The weather here 
now is perfect for hiking, and there’s 
some gentle trails if you’re up for it. 
The girls would love to see you. They 
have been asking when Aunt Sonya 
will visit. 


Professor X put down the letter. A 
wave of fatigue swept over her. She 
lay down joyfully on her bed and 
went to sleep. 
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So you see, my future brother-in- 
law, when you've got a really stubborn 
older sister, you’ve got a good chance 

of making it through 


I an illness. 
t was Leala to whom our mother 


said, when Leala was seventeen, 
“Leave this house, if you want; I don’t 
care. I won't miss you.” Weeks later, af- 
ter Leala’s repeated demurrals (“No no, 
I love you”), our mother insisted, 
“Leave. Get out. You are not a daugh- 
ter of mine,” for I forget what offense, 
perhaps the girl returned home ten 
minutes past curfew, contradicted our 
mother, or refused to go to her room. 
Leala was, of course, an A student, a 
student-council member, an athlete 
who never smoked a cigarette, etc. etc.; 
the point being the precariousness of it 
all fell on one girl, the same girl whose 
godmother was a woman who would 
exist like magic, until one day she ap- 
peared and disappeared back into the 
stratosphere, and on that day it was 
Leala, aged six, who sat still to have 
her hair yanked and then said, “Thank 
you, Haven,” eyes glistening. 

And it was me who on yank three 
said, “Stop!” and leaped up. And ig- 
nored our mother, who said, “You are 
going to get a punishment.” 

Haven said, “It’s okay, it’s okay.” 

And I said, “Leala can comb my hair.” 

The white doll with the china face 
sat on Leala’s bed through her teen- 
age years, long after the tan sedan 
had disappeared down our driveway, 
long after our mother had ventured 
to say, daring on the front step slowly 
to raise her head: “Already? But 
you've only been here an hour. I 
thought you were going to spend the 
day”; and Haven had sighed, fingering 
her pearls, her eyes large, not insin- 
cere, and said, “It’s been good to see 
you, let’s not let it be so long the next 
time,” and stepped in brown heels 
down the flagstone path to her sedan. 

Our mother stared at the car as it 
left. My sister, who stood in the door of 
our house as directed, intuited, by a 
shoulder spasm, that my mother was 
crying and flew down the path, and 
even though our mother said, “Go in- 
side, I don’t want you”—words I heard 
while biting a chunk of ice cream I'd 
excavated from Haven’s cake with a 
salad fork—my sister wrapped her arms 


around our mother from behind and 
stuck her face in our mother’s rear—a 
sight I glimpsed from the doorway 
while chewing—and said, “I love you,” 
and when our mother muttered, “Go 
away,” my sister said the finest thing 
she could think to say. “I love Haven.” 
This was decades before our moth- 
er stopped answering the phone when 
we called and stopped returning our 
messages, even if such message should 
say, “I totaled my car, I’m at the hospi- 
tal,” and started returning the pack- 
ages we sent with the word REFUSED 
written on them, which she meant to 
seem an official postal negation but 
which was scrawled in her handwrit- 
ing in blue pen; and, as you know, it 
was only Leala who sent those pack- 
ages, birthday presents for our mother, 
one a keepsake box, hand-painted 
with roses, encrusted with white 
shells from Hawaii, which came back 
to Leala broken because someone 
stomped on the box; it was only Leala 
who made the phone calls, Leala who 
flipped over the guardrail on a high 
pass in a storm in the Front Range 
and almost died and called to leave a 
message. I'd say those precipices are 
unimaginable but you've seen them. m 
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NEW BOOKS 


By Christine Smallwood 


t is inevitable that some readers will 

take from Evelyn Barish’s biography 

of the life and misdeeds of Paul 
de Man the notion that literary theory 
is a crock. The title doesn’t help. 


(Liveright, $35, [vwnorton.com)—the 


wind shrieks as the whip, or the hatch- 
et, comes down. Barish is not the first 
to take a swing. Once, de Man was 
renowned with Jacques Derrida for 
reshaping literary study through de- 
construction, a form of extremely close 
reading, a practice of digging up and 
pressing down on the oppositions and 
contradictions of language to generate 
a “play of signification,” hermeneutics 
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without end. But he was discredited in 
1988, when a diligent graduate student 
uncovered evidence of his anti-Semitic 
wartime journalism. 

Barish has spent nearly twenty-five 
years in the archives and interviewing 
de Man’s family, friends, and col- 
leagues, and after combing through 
the rubble she finds that the fallen idol 
was made of plaster all along. He was 
a slippery Mr. Ripley, a confidence 
man and a hustler who embezzled, lied, 
forged, and arreared his way to intel- 
lectual acclaim. (Oh: he was a biga- 
mist too.) Anyone who is inclined to 
the notion that criticism is a mode of 
autobiography, as I am, will find pro- 


Top: Cobwebs © Peter Marlow/Magnum Photos. Bottom: Dollar Shred, 
by Max Shuster. Courtesy the artist and Cumberland Gallery, Nashville 


vocative the connections between 
de Man’s cobwebby life and his theo- 
retical vocabulary of aporia, abime, 
irony, and instability. 

Born into a French-speaking Flem- 
ish family in 1919, de Man (it’s “man,” 
not “mahn”) was the nephew of the 
powerful socialist-turned-fascist politi- 
cian Henri de Man. During the war, 
Henri’s connections landed Paul a job 
reviewing books for the collaboration- 
ist Le Soir as well as posts at two other 
publishing companies run by the oc- 
cupiers. Paul was ambitious but reck- 
less, and was fired from all three jobs 
for sheer incompetence—lost manu- 
scripts, blown deadlines, and foolish 
purchases, including an order for 
12,000 calendars placed too late in 
the year to be sold. Paul was knowing, 
savvy, and a skilled manipulator, but 
never a committed or avid Nazi; like 
many Belgians, he thought a Ger- 
manic Europe was a fait accompli, and 
he scrambled for protection. And 
money: his whole life he never had 
enough, though no one could figure 
out where it went. In 1946 a postwar 
prosecutor deemed him too small a 
fish to fry. If it hadn’t been for his own 
managerial stupidity, he likely would 
have attained enough power to have 
suffered the consequences of it. 

During the war he fathered a child 
with Anne Baraghian, a beautiful 
spendthrift who happened to be 
married to someone else. (For a time 
they all lived in a comfortable mé- 
nage à trois, and Paul and Anne’s 
husband would argue literature while 
pushing the bastard’s pram around 
the Square des Latins.) Eventually 
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Anne and Paul married and had two 
more children, but he was frustrated 
that the law forbade the adoption of 
the son sired in adultery. His solution 
was creative: he used bribes to obtain 
death and birth certificates, and 
claimed the oldest child, now on pa- 
per a few years younger, as his legiti- 
mate issue. It seems to have been a 
displacement of some kind. Later in 
life Paul became enamored of the fic- 
tion that his father, Bob, was really 
his uncle, and Uncle Henri his bio- 
logical parent who had given him up 
for adoption. 

After the war de Man persuaded his 
father’s wealthy friends to provide him 
with capital for a publishing company, 
Hermés, from whose coffers he pro- 
ceeded to filch every last franc. When 
things fell apart his humiliated father 
hustled him out of the country, and 
just in time: in 1951 he was sentenced 
in absentia to six years for swindling. 
Anne and the children decamped to 
Buenos Aires, and Paul made for New 
York, where he found work as a stock 
boy at the Doubleday bookstore in 
Grand Central Terminal, and friend- 
ship with Dwight Macdonald and 
Mary McCarthy. (They assumed he 
was a left-wing émigré with a Resis- 
tance past; later he would add to his 
credentials a stint in the Popular 
Front, an impossibility given his age.) 
He didn’t get published in Partisan 
Review, but McCarthy smoothed his 
way to a job teaching French at Bard. 
Barish suggests that he also might 
have been the father of the child 
McCarthy miscarried. 

At Bard he met a student named 
Pat, who shortly became pregnant. (It 
was Pat, not Paul, who translated the 
Madame Bovary that came out under 
his name.) Paul loved Pat. He loved 
her so much that he married her in 
Yonkers in June 1950, then again in 
New Hampshire in August 1960, af- 
ter his divorce from Anne was made 
final, and once more when they ar- 
rived in Ithaca later that year. 

No one at Bard liked his carrying 
on with a student, or his failure to 
pay rent on the house he was sublet- 
ting. His next stop was Harvard, 
where he wormed his way into grad- 
uate studies in the Department of 
Comparative Literature. As a stu- 
dent at the Free University of Brus- 
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sels, de Man had attempted studies 
in engineering, chemistry, and social 
sciences, and had been awarded a 
degree in none, though when Har- 
vard required a transcript he added a 
line that attested to his passing. He 
was a golden boy, armed with a Eu- 
ropean pedigree and an unusual, 
forward-thinking commitment to 
philosophical study. The faculty 
turned a blind eye to his other sourc- 
es of income, which were generally 
forbidden to teaching assistants, and 
which in his case included serving as 
French tutor to one Henry Kissinger. 

In 1954 Harvard received an anon- 
ymous letter denouncing de Man’s 
collaboration and his immigration 
status, forcing him into an extracur 
ricular trip to Europe, supposedly to 
deal with his passport situation. It was 
sheer luck that got him back into the 
States without papers—luck, and a 
boatload of drunk Hungarian refugees, 
who diverted the attention of the INS 
officials at port. When de Man re- 
turned to campus, he was, for inscru- 
table reasons, permitted to forgo two 
thirds of the formidable general ex- 
ams, though he failed the one exam 
he did take, coming up blank on, of all 
things, German literature. He passed 
the redo, dismally. Many expected this 
glistering student to stay on at Har- 
vard, but he was cast out of Eden, first 
to the wilds of Ithaca, then down to 
New Haven, where he perfected the 
famous little shrug with which he 
wordlessly closed conversations by 
opening them to interpretation. Bar- 
ish ends her book by alluding to 
de Man’s mature career without evalu- 
ating the work. This is a mercy, as she 
herself claims no understanding of, 
and little sympathy for, it. 

De Man was, by all accounts, a 
magic man—a “great man,” according 
to his students—in the classroom. 
Barish describes him as a Svengali, 
pinning students to their wooden seats 
with his icy gaze. Mysticism was his 
pedagogical style, and he came by it 
honestly. It was Heidegger—a far more 
committed Nazi and a far more sig- 
nificant philosopher, from whom 
de Man took so many ideas—who said 
that the job of the teacher is not to 
expound but to “let learn.” 

He taught, inspired, provoked, 
and molded a generation of academ- 


ics, and through their influence he 
continues to reach further genera- 
tions, some of whom read texts as 
closely as the master, though for 
ends other than signification. (These 
disciples have filtered into the mar- 
ketplace as well as the professoriat. 
They have given ripped jeans a new 
name, and a new price point: “de- 
constructed denim.”) The so-called 
theory wars ended not in a truce but 
in assimilation. Thus it is odd that 
Barish begins her biography with the 
fallacy that “Paul de Man no longer 
seems to exist.” Paul de Man is ev- 
erywhere. Mutation is a meaningful 
form of transmission. 


s with de Man, everything 
W. G. Sebald wrote circled 
around the war—a black hole 
that gave shape to his thought. Sebald 
taught at the University of East Anglia 
until his sudden death in an automo- 
bile accident in 2001. When de Man 
recited a stanza by Yeats, Harvard 
undergrads spontaneously burst into 


applause, but a Sebald lecture seems 
more likely to have been met with 
hushed reverence. Because what would 
one be applauding? Modernity’s march 
into the abyss? 

Sebald has always been suspicious 
of significance; it consigns a thing to 
oblivion. “It is precisely the most ex- 
traordinary things which are the 
most easily forgotten,” he writes in A 
PLACE IN THE COUNTRY (Ran- 


“Traveler LXXXVII at Night (Between Too Much and Me),” by Walter Martin 
& Paloma Muñoz. Courtesy the artists and P-P-O-W Gallery, New York City 


dom House, $26, 

an essay about Robert Walser, who 
would have sunk to the bottom of 
the Lethe had it not been for Wal- 
ser’s friend the writer Carl Seelig. 
When it comes to Johann Peter He- 
bel’s stories, “a seal of their perfec- 
tion is that they are so easy to for- 
get.” Only what has been lost is 
available to be found. 

Sebald describes these essays—first 
published in German in 1998—as 
“extended marginal notes and gloss- 
es.” In fact these sketches of five writ- 
ers and a painter are notes on notes; 
more than one figure ends his life 
scrawling obsessively on secret scraps 
of paper. The country home is a pri- 
vate library, and we are here for the 
tour of curiosities. 

Of Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s exile, 
Sebald writes, “The Ile Saint-Pierre 
must truly have appeared ... as a para- 
dise in miniature.” Of Eduard Mörike’s 
era, he observes, “The ideal world of 
the Biedermeier imagination is like a 
perfect world in miniature, a still life 
preserved under a glass dome. Every- 
thing in it seems to be holding its 
breath.” Under the dome writers strug- 
gle, and fail, to protect the possibility 
of meaning without going mad. There 
is relief in the immortal point of view: 


Ultimately it is this cosmic perspective, 
and the insights derived from it into 
our own insignificance, which is the 
source of the sovereign serenity with 
which Hebel presides in his stories over 
the vagaries of human destiny. 


Sebald characterizes Walser’s 
“pencil method”—the Swiss writer 
covered scratch paper with a minus- 
cule code of letters—in terms of “for- 
tifications,” by which “the smallest 
and most innocent things might be 
saved from destruction in the ‘great 
times’ then looming on the horizon.” 
It takes little imagination to grasp A 
Place in the Country as one such for- 
tification. If history is registered in 
words and images, then it is as read- 
ers and observers that we stand to 
profit from its tiny relics. 


ometimes the past teaches false 
lessons that we have to overturn; 
sometimes the lessons are true 


ones but the evidence is false. The lat- 
ter is the premise of Kevin Cook’s 


KITTY GENOVESE: THE MURDER, 
THE BYSTANDERS, THE CRIME 
THAT CHANGED AMERICA 
(W. W. Norton, $25.95, fywnorton.com). 
You’ve heard of Kitty Genovese. She 
was on the news, and Phil Ochs wrote 
a song about her and about the people 
who stood by and said nothing while 
a nice white girl from Brooklyn was 
hacked to pieces in the middle of the 
street. But what happened on March 
13, 1964, in Kew Gardens, Queens, was 
not that thirty-eight witnesses looked 
out their windows and silently watched 
Kitty Genovese die. What happened 
was much worse, because—and this is 
a teaching from Sebald—the truth is 
always worse than anything we can 
make up in its place. 

It was three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Kitty Genovese, a twenty-eight- 
year-old lesbian who lived with her 
girlfriend, Mary Ann Zielonko, had 
just gotten off her shift at Ev’s, the 
bar she managed in Hollis. A dis- 
turbed man named Winston Mose- 
ley, who had gone out looking for a 
woman to kill and rape—in that 
order—saw her get into her red Fiat. 
He trailed her to the Long Island 
Rail Road lot where she parked the 
car, and attacked her as she walked 
down Austin Street. A neighbor 
across the way saw what looked like 
a domestic spat and yelled down to 
break it up; Moseley took off. Kitty 
stumbled around the corner, out of 
view. A different neighbor heard 
screams and called the police, but at 
the time there was no central emer- 
gency hotline. You had to call the 
local dispatcher. Sometimes they 
came. That time they didn’t. 

Kitty couldn’t make it to her own 
front door, but she got to the building 
where a friend lived, a closeted ho- 
mosexual named Karl Ross who was 
terrified of the police and everything 
else. Moseley found Kitty on the 
staircase that led to Ross’s apartment 
and was stabbing her on the stairs 
when Ross opened the door, and was 
still at it when Ross slammed the 
door shut again. Ross was drunk. First 
he did nothing, then he made a call 
to a neighbor. That neighbor called 
another neighbor, who called an- 
other neighbor, Sophie Farrar, who 
came running, and cradled her gasp- 
ing friend in her arms while she died. 


Kevin Cook has done as much re- 
search as anyone could stomach. We 
learn that Moseley’s mother aban- 
doned him, that he was obsessed with 
grasshoppers and his ant farm, that 
he was disgusted by, and drawn to, 
the smell of menstrual blood. Twelve 
days before finding Kitty, he had shot 
in the stomach and raped a twenty- 
four-year-old African-American wom- 
an named Annie Mae Johnson, then 
stuffed a scarf into her vagina and lit 
it on fire. He tried to rape Kitty too, 
and used the knife inside her. Mose- 
ley, when caught, confessed quickly 
and coolly, and the trial was short, if 
memorable; one nervous psycholo- 
gist defecated in his pants under 
cross-examination. After the jury 
found Moseley guilty, Judge J. Irwin 
Shapiro—a known opponent of the 
death penalty—didn’t permit any 
additional testimony that might 
mitigate the sentence. Some think 
this was a strategy designed to open 
a backdoor to appeal while sating 
the public’s rage; in 1967, an appel- 
late court commuted the death sen- 
tence to life. 

Moseley is currently the longest- 
serving inmate in the New York State 
prison system, prisoner 64A0102 at 
Clinton Correctional Facility, where 
he regularly appears at parole hear- 
ings and is just as regularly denied. 
How did the story of the murder get 
spun into a case study? The short 
answer is that it was fed to the New 
York Times city editor Abe Rosenthal 
by the police commissioner. He want- 
ed to distract the papers from the fact 
that Moseley, in addition to honestly 
confessing to two crimes, had falsely 
confessed to a third. So the commis- 
sioner threw the mud in Rosenthal’s 
eyes, and Rosenthal smeared it all 
over the front page. 

We have the Kitty Genovese case 
to thank for 9-1-1, as well as for the 
state policy that requires convicts be 
transported in handcuffs. (In 1968 
Moseley escaped from the hospital, 
where he had gotten himself sent by 
sticking a meat tin up his rectum, and 
raped two women during his four days 
on the lam.) We also have the by- 
stander effect, a standby of law and 
psychology classes that has been cor- 
roborated time and again: The more 
people who witness an act of violence, 
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the more diminished is each person’s 
sense of moral responsibility—like 
children we do nothing, assuming a 
grown-up will take care of the job. 
Moseley has acknowledged this group 
behavior. In 1977 he published an op- 
ed in the New York Times arguing that 
his crime had done a service by high- 
lighting the problem of urban anomie: 


“It is necessary to sometimes get in- 
volved,” he wrote, insanely. 

The bystander effect does fairly de- 
scribe one witness to Moseley’s attack 
on Kitty Genovese. He was the assistant 
superintendent in the building across 
the street. He saw the knife go into the 
girl’s back, gave a little shrug, and went 
to sleep. His name was Fink. a 


MOSTPEOPLE’S POET 


Is E. E. Cummings a serious writer? 


By Ruth Franklin 


Discussed in this essay: 


E. E. Cummings: A Life, by Susan Cheever. Pantheon Books. 240 pages. $26.95. 


randomhouse.coml. 


E. E. Cummings: Complete Poems, 1904-1962, edited by George James Firmage. 
Liveright. 1,136 pages. $50. fywnorton.con}. 


generation who was introduced to 
E. E. Cummings by Woody Allen. 
The poet has a cameo in Hannah and 
Her Sisters, when Elliot, the buttoned- 
up British businessman played by Mi- 
chael Caine, is attempting to woo Lee 
(Barbara Hershey), the most bohemian 
and romantic of the characters—and 
the sister of his wife. Running into her 
accidentally-on-purpose on the gritty 
SoHo block where she lives, he asks, 
somewhat absurdly, if there is a book- 
store nearby, and she takes him to a 
crowded secondhand shop. As “Be- 
witched, Bothered, and Bewildered” 
plays in the background, Elliot takes 
an edition of Cummings’s poetry from 
the shelf and tells Lee he wants to buy 
it for her. The poem on page 112 re- 
minds him of her—perhaps they could 
discuss it sometime? It’s the one that 
ends with the line “nobody,not even 
the rain,has such small hands,” and as 
Lee reads it in bed that night, she real- 
izes Elliot is in love with her. 
When Hannah and Her Sisters came 
out, I was twelve—a little young for 
Woody Allen, but the perfect age to 


| cannot be the only member of my 


Ruth Franklin is the author of A Thousand 
Darknesses: Lies and Truth in Holocaust 


Fiction (Oxford). 
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discover E. E. Cummings. With his re- 
fusal to play by grammatical rules, his 
shameless sentimentality, his sexual 
frankness, and his easy quotability, he 
is the ideal poet of youth. The poet 
Harvey Shapiro, who for years was one 
of Cummings’s neighbors on Patchin 
Place in Greenwich Village, reported 
that young women would appear in 
front of the building “at all hours,” recit- 
ing poems and leaving flowers. Susan 
Cheever, in her thoughtful new biogra- 
phy of Cummings, recalls the poet’s 
visit to the prim girls’ school she at- 
tended, and his hilarious send-up after- 
ward of the stuffy administrators. Ana- 
tole Broyard, the onetime New York 
Times book critic, wrote of saving up his 
money as a teenager to buy Tulips & 
Chimneys, Cummings’s first collection 
of poetry. I, too, remember spending my 
babysitting earnings on Cummings pa- 
perbacks; and I still have in my posses- 
sion a hardcover edition of his Poems, 
1923-1954 that appears to have been 
pilfered from my school library. 

One can only imagine how many 
suitors, in the ninety years since Tulips 
& Chimneys first appeared, have appro- 
priated the poems for their own declara- 
tions of love. Like Elliot, they must take 
care to get the page number right, be- 
cause the Cummings oeuvre is some- 


thing of a minefield. What might Lee 
have thought had she stumbled first on 
the graphic description of lovemaking 
that begins with “her careful distinct 
sex” (Cummings never gave his poems 
titles) and ends with orgasm? Or the 
justifiably notorious “a kike is the most 
dangerous/machine as yet invented,” 
which polluted Cummings with an odor 
of anti-Semitism that has never fully 
dissipated? Or a dark, late meditation 
such as “this is a rubbish of human rind,” 
which concludes with the mysterious 
lines “and the eyes of his eyes/are as lost 
as you'll find”? The innocent reader who 
knows only the sap-sticky Cummings of 
greeting cards and wedding toasts (“Td 
rather learn from one bird how to 
sing/than teach ten thousand stars how 
not to dance”) will be taken aback by 
both the variety of his forms and the 
nihilistic rage that, toward the end of 
his life, he indulged more and more. 
Elliot’s suggestion that he and Lee 
“discuss” the poem is surely intended as 
a lame effort to disguise his true inten- 
tions. He wants to fall into bed with 
her, not conduct a seminar. Yet the joke 
is on him, because the critical estab- 
lishment has been asking for years 
whether there is in fact anything to 
discuss in Cummings’s work. Broyard, 
describing how he and many other 
readers of his generation grew out of 
their love for Cummings, likens his 
disillusionment to a literary “puberty 
rite”: “One day the elders in the tribe 
inflicted painful scars on us and we 
were no longer boys, but men who were 
not allowed to play games with Mr. 
Cummings” and instead “pitched our 
tents in the wasteland of T. S. Eliot.” 
Cummings was not taken seriously by 
the poetry establishment until his Col- 
lected Poems was published, in 1938, 
fifteen years after his first collection; 
and no sooner was he admitted to the 
canon than his detractors began trying 
to pry him out of it. The critic 
R. P. Blackmur mocked Cummings’ 
overreliance on certain sentimental 
words (“flower,” Blackmur pointed out, 
appears in Tulips & Chimneys forty- 
eight times) and disparaged his “special 
use of language” as “baby-talk.” Randall 
Jarrell, reviewing Poems: 1923—1954 for 
The New York Times Book Review, 
called Cummings “a magical but shal- 
low rhetorician.” Helen Vendler has 
described him as “a phenomenon—an 


interesting writer, a bad writer, a popu- 
lar writer, a self-deceiving writer.” As 
Cheever acknowledges, he has become 
“better known for abjuring uppercase 
letters than for his poems.” 

Cheever has set out to rescue Cum- 
mings’s reputation. She argues that he 
is “this country’s only true modernist 
poet” and compares his critics to the 
audience members who walked out on 
the Paris premiere of Stravinsky’s Rite 
of Spring or the exhibition-goers who 
raged at the art of Marcel Duchamp. 
His typographic experiments were in- 
tended to do more than make “poetic 


art out of commas and parentheses,” 
as his New York Times obituary put it; 
rather, Cheever argues, they repre- 
sented his “wildly ambitious attempt 
at creating a new way of seeing the 
world through language.” And Live- 
right, Cummings’s longtime publisher, 
backs Cheever up with a handsome 
new edition of the Complete Poems 
that corrects typographic errors intro- 
duced by the original typesetters and 
includes several batches of previously 
hard-to-find work, mostly juvenilia. 


Illustration by Demetrios Psillos 


It’s a treatment fit for a major poet, 
though the book’s editor, George J. Fir- 
mage, pointedly avoids making such 
claims on Cummings’ behalf. There’s 
no introduction—the poetry is left to 
speak for itself—and the jacket copy 
states modestly that Cummings was 
“among the most influential, widely 
read, and revered modernist poets.” His 
previous biographers (Cheever, depend- 
ing on how you count, is either the third 
or the fourth) have been equally circum- 
spect. Richard S. Kennedy, the author 
of Dreams in the Mirror—which ap- 
peared in 1980 and is still the definitive 


take on the poet’s life—declines to 
vouch for Cummings’s greatness, prefer- 
ring to call him “unique” and “one of the 
leading American poets of the twentieth 
century.” Christopher Sawyer-Lauganno, 
whose 2004 E. E. Cummings: A Biogra- 
phy incorporated material from previ- 
ously restricted papers but (as Wyatt 
Mason pointed out in these pages) was 
so derivative of Kennedy’s book as to 
plagiarize it, also speaks of Cummings’s 
“unique voice” and quotes Marianne 
Moore’s rather oblique description of 


him as “a concentrate of titanic signifi- 
cances.” (A third biographical work, 
E. E. Cummings: The Magic-Maker, by 
the poet’s friend Charles Norman, is 
more of a memoir of Cummings’s life.) 

What does Cheever bring to this 
rather crowded table? First, that bold 
assertion that Cummings is America’s 
“only true modernist poet,” which un- 
fortunately is never fully defended. 
(What about Ezra Pound? William Car- 
los Williams? Wallace Stevens? T. S. El- 
iot?) Next, her literary pedigree: her 
father, John Cheever, was a friend of the 
poet’s, and she writes at the start of her 
book that, thanks to him, she grew up 
“steeped in Cummings stories that few 
people had heard.” Yet her biography 
largely follows the territory already 
trampled by her predecessors. With the 
exception of the first chapter, a wonder- 
fully written set piece describing Cum- 
mings’s 1952 Norton Lectures, there 
seems to be little in the way of new 
material here. But her streamlined ap- 
proach will appeal to Cummings enthu- 
siasts who find it difficult to get through 
Kennedy’s and Sawyer-Laucganno’s 
much weightier tomes. And she writes 
with fine psychological insight about 
the interpersonal muck in which the 
poet found himself continually mired, 
particularly his difficult relationships 
with women. 


ummings was born in 1894 in 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, to 

highly educated and privileged 
parents. His father was a minister who 
also taught sociology at Harvard; his 
mother encouraged her son’s writing 
and recorded every detail of his up- 
bringing in her diary. Summers were 
spent at Joy Farm, the family place on 
New Hampshire’s Silver Lake, which 
was apparently as idyllic as it sounds. 
Though he would later write satirically 
of “the Cambridge ladies who live in 
furnished souls,” as a child Cummings 
soaked up every drop of this cultured 
atmosphere. It was from Josiah Royce, 
chair of the Harvard Department of 
Philosophy, that he first heard the son- 
nets of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, an ex- 
perience that left him with a lifelong 
obsession with the form. 

The pleasantness of his childhood 
seems to have been marred by only one 
serious trauma. The summer Cummings 
was sixteen, he and his sister, Elizabeth, 
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went out one evening in a canoe, taking 
their beloved dog, Rex. When Rex 
snapped at a hornet, the canoe capsized 
and sank, leaving the siblings clinging 
to the boxes they had been using for 
seats. In his panic, Rex climbed on 
Elizabeth’s shoulders and pushed her 
underwater. To save his sister, Cum- 
mings held the dog beneath the surface 
till he drowned. 

Cheever speculates that this painful 
incident may have planted the seeds of 
Cummings’s rebellion, which began 
after he entered Harvard. His rigorous 
classical education had given him a 
solid grounding in poetic form, with 
which he would experiment through- 
out his career. “He knew the rules so 
well he could break them in fresh and 
imaginative ways,” Cheever writes. In 
college, he encountered the work of 
Ezra Pound, who first inspired him to 
use language in nonstandard patterns: 
he began deploying capital letters and 
punctuation for emphasis rather than 
meaning, reproducing everyday con- 
versation in his poems, playing with 
the patterns his words created on the 
blank page, and even trying reverse 
lettering. Another important early 
influence was contemporary art from 
Europe. When the International Ex- 
hibition of Modern Art arrived in Bos- 
ton in 1913 after its succès de scandale 
at the New York Armory, Cummings 
went to see it. The show, which fea- 
tured Duchamp’s Nude Descending a 
Staircase as well as works by Gauguin, 
Matisse, Brancusi, and other experi- 
mental artists, is largely credited with 
introducing Cubism to the American 
public. Instead of representing a single, 
static moment, Cheever writes, Du- 
champ’s work represents “a whole se- 
ries of moments in a series of modern- 
istic forms.... A poem could do the 
same thing.” 

What was Cummings trying to ac- 
complish with his formal innovations? 
Cheever presents three main “tenets” of 
modernism: the use of words for sound 
instead of meaning, the stripping out of 
extraneous details so as to highlight 
form and structure, and the embrace of 
difficulty. But her claim that the mod- 
ernist impulse was to “slow down the 
seemingly inexorable rush of the world” 
seems debatable; rather, the arts were 
rushing to catch up. That frenetic en- 
ergy is visible everywhere in Cummings’s 
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early poems, which include some of his 
best-known works—the tumble of “Buf- 
falo Bill’s/defunct,” with its compressed 
speed (“and break onetwothreefourfive 
pigeonsjustlikethat”), or the bounce and 
skip of “in Just /spring”: 


when the world is puddle-wonderful 


the queer 
old balloonman whistles 
far and wee 


and bettyandisbel come dancing 


In Dreams in the Mirror, Kennedy 
reproduces that poem in an early 
form, with regular punctuation and 
line breaks: it is astonishingly ordi- 
nary. The arrangement on the page 
generates nearly all its power. 

Even as he pushed the boundaries 
of poetic structure, Cummings re- 
mained fascinated by the traditional 
sonnet; Cheever says it was his favor- 
ite form. Tulips & Chimneys (1923) in- 
cludes sixty-three, and they dominate 
his next book, & [And] (1925). Cum- 
mings delighted in placing new sub- 
jects into this old-fashioned setting. In 
one early series, a conventional Eliza- 
bethan sonnet mourning lost love is 
followed by another, just as conven- 
tional in form, describing sex: 


—but the lunge of Her hunger softly 
flung 
over the gasping shores 
leaves his smile wan, 
and his blood stopped hears in the frail 
anon 


the shovings and the lovings of Her 
tongue 


Another tells of “ ‘kitty’. 
sixteen,5'l",white,prostitute.” A few 
years later, in is 5 (1926), Cum- 
mings’s experimentation had ex- 
panded to the form itself: 


if i have made,my lady, intricate 

imperfect various things chiefly which 
wrong 

your eyes(frailer than most deep dreams 
are frail) 

songs less firm than your body’s whitest 
song 

upon my mind—f i have failed to 
snare 

the glance too shy—if through my 
singing slips 

the very skilful strangeness of your 
smile 

the keen primeval silence of your hair 


—let the world say “his most wise 
music stole 
nothing from death”’— 
you only will create 
(who are so perfectly alive)my shame: 
lady through whose profound and 
fragile lips 
the sweet small clumsy feet of April 
came 


into the ragged meadow of my soul. 


One of the “intricate /imperfect vari- 
ous things,” of course, is the poem, 
with its ambiguous structure full of 
partial rhymes and variable rhythms. 
The unity of form and subject is every 
bit as complete as in “in Just-/ spring,” 
yet the technique is entirely different. 
But how are we to reconcile Cum- 
mings’s attraction to both the freest of 
free verse and the restrictive form? If 
Cheever has thoughts about this, she 
does not share them. Often she simply 
reprints a poem in full and abandons 
it on the page, leaving her readers to 
draw their own conclusions. 


ummings moved to Greenwich 

Village in 1916, shortly after his 

graduation from Harvard. The 
neighborhood, Cheever writes, was 
“everything he hoped it would be,” 
filled with writers: Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, John Dos Passos, Eugene 
O’Neill, Theodore Dreiser, Edmund 
Wilson, Hart Crane. He lived there for 
forty-four years, through three mar- 
riages, two divorces, one child, and 
twelve books of poetry. Did this geo- 
graphic stasis correspond to a creative 
stasis? After his initial innovations— 
the lowercase letters, idiosyncratic 
punctuation, and abundant line breaks 
that would be so widely imitated— 
Cummings ceased to alter his style. He 
had found something that worked for 
him, and he stuck with it. As Jarrell 
wrote, “He invents a master-stroke, 
figures out the formula for it, and re- 
peats it fifty times.” 

His subject matter, however, did 
evolve. Two important incidents 
shaped his iconoclastic politics. In 
1917, to escape the draft, Cummings 
(like many other Americans) volun- 
teered to drive ambulances in France. 
Somehow he and a friend took an ex- 
tended detour through Paris on the 
way; after a few months of happy ad- 
ventures with French prostitutes, Cum- 


mings was charged with treason for his 
refusal to avow his hatred of the Ger- 
mans when asked to do so by the 
French authorities. He was imprisoned 
for several months at the Dépôt de Tri- 
age at La Ferté-Macé, a detention 
camp. In The Enormous Room, his au- 
tobiographical novel about the experi- 
ence, Cummings plays up the absur- 
dity of his situation and the colorfulness 
of the characters he encountered while 
in prison, most of whom claim, like the 
poet, to have wound up there by acci- 
dent. Cheever points out that Cum- 
mings, who began using the lowercase 
i to represent himself in his poetry 
around this time, saw himself as an 
advocate for the “little man”—the 
people whose rights are trampled by 
the circumstances of war. 

Later this attitude would get him 
into trouble of a different sort. Visiting 
the Soviet Union in 1931, Cummings 
was taken aback by the poverty and 
repression he witnessed. Asked by a 
reporter on his return whether the 
Russian people were happy, he re- 
sponded, “They struck me like this: 
they just love to suffer and they're suf- 
fering like hell, so they must be happy.” 
In a preface to Eimi, his impressionistic 
chronicle of the trip, he called the 
Soviet Union a “subhuman communist 
superstate,where men are shadows & 
women are nonmen.” History, of 
course, has proved Cummings right: 
Stalin’s purges began only a few years 
after his visit. But at the time, most of 
the writers in his circle were commu- 
nist supporters, at least in theory. 
Cheever writes that he lost friends 
over the book, which was criticized for 
both its politics and its stream-of- 
consciousness style. Malcolm Cowley 
and Edmund Wilson, both onetime 
friends, excoriated him. 

Cummings’s next book of poetry was 
turned down by fourteen publishers; he 
finally self-published it in 1935 as No 
Thanks. His politics almost certainly 
played a role in the book’s rejection. 
But its obscenity may also have been a 
factor. The singsong “may i feel said he” 
has become one of Cummings’s most 
infamous poems: 


may i feel said he 
(PI squeal said she 
just once said he) 
it’s fun said she 
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And so on through eight stanzas. 
Again Cheever quotes the poem in 
full virtually without comment, other 
than to call it “one of his most light- 
hearted poems about men and wom- 
en.” But is it truly so lighthearted? 
The first lines suggest a questionable 
approach to seduction. And the end- 
ing reveals the woman's role as essen- 
tially entrapping: 


you're divine!said he 
(you are Mine said she) 


This poem was written toward the 
beginning of Cummings’s relationship 
with Marion Morehouse, who would 
become his third wife. His first two mar- 
riages had been disasters. Elaine Orr 
Thayer, his first wife, had remarried and 
moved to Ireland with their daughter, 
Nancy, whom Cummings would not see 
again for twenty-two years. When he 
married Anne Barton, in 1929, Edmund 
Wilson reported that both the bride and 
the groom “had been stewed for days”; 
the marriage ended within a few years, 
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owing to her infidelity. Cheever presents 
Cummings as a tenderhearted lover of 
women who was psychologically crushed 
by his mistreatment by his first two 
wives. Still, one has to wonder whether 
his obsessive celebration of the female 
body conceals a deeper desire to control. 
It seems clear that part of the reason for 
his happy relations with Morehouse was 
that she did not challenge him intel- 
lectually. (Significantly younger than 
Cummings and a professional model, 
she probably had not finished high 
school.) In an account of an early meet- 
ing with her, he writes of himself in the 
second person: 


you were soaring along in your natural 
way—& she looked at you imploringly; 
as if to say “please! Don’t be intellectual 
with me: I’m just a woman!” where- 
upon you came down to earth ... 
Shave been there ever since. 


n the 1930s and 1940s, Cummings’s 

politics continued to turn right: he 

liked to refer to the New Deal as 
the “nude eel.” More problematically, 
he stayed loyal to Pound even after his 
old friend was condemned for his anti- 
Semitic radio broadcasts during World 
War IL In addition to the “kike” poem, 
Cummings’s collection Xaipe (pro- 
nounced “kai-ray”), published in 1950, 
includes “one day a nigger,” a two- 
stanza fairy tale about a black man who 
catches hold of a star and demands that 
it make him white. Though Cheever 
calls Cummings an “equal-opportunity 
hater” and acknowledges that Marion 
Morehouse was “mindlessly, socially 
anti-Semitic,” she argues repeatedly 
that the poet must be judged by the 
standards of his own time, not by ours. 
By any standards, the ugliness cannot 
be overlooked, although Cheever also 
cannot be blamed for failing to recon- 
cile the Cummings of birdsong and 
stars and love and carnality with the 
spouter of hatred. 

There is a religious component to 
Cummings’s work that this biography 
does not address and that goes further 
than the nature-worshipping com- 
monly attributed to him. Cummings 
was, after all, the son of a minister; 
and there are poems in Xaipe (which is 
the Greek word for “rejoice” and also 
happens to be the Angel Gabriel’s 
greeting to Mary at the Annunciation) 
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that speak with the voice of prayer. 
Poem number fifty, “walking in the 
dark/i met christ,” describes a kind of 
vision. Or consider this late sonnet: 


i thank You God for most this amazing 

day:for the leaping greenly spirits of 
trees 

and a blue true dream of sky;and for 
everything 

which is natural which is infinite 
which is yes 


(i who have died am alive again today, 

and this is the sun’s birthday;this is the 
birth 

day of life and of love and wings:and of 
the gay 

great happening illimitably earth) 


how should tasting touching hearing 
seeing 

breathing any—lifted from the no 

of all nothing—human merely being 

doubt unimaginable You? 


(now the ears of my ears awake and 
now the eyes of my eyes are opened) 


Compared with “if i have made,my 
lady, intricate,” the rhymes are less pre- 
cise, more free-flowing; the rhythm 
races in a fervor through the third 
stanza till it lands on the climactic 
“You.” Then a hush falls on the mur- 
mured final couplet. The image is one 
of spiritual rebirth, certainly, but also 
perhaps of creative awakening to per- 
fect receptivity, the opening of the in- 
ner senses to the outside world. 

The sonnet does not follow the tra- 
ditional logic of religious poetry, in 
which the poet ultimately puts his tal- 
ents in the service of celebrating God’s 
creation. Rather, Cummings implies a 
union between himself and the 
divine—‘i who have died am alive 
again today”’—that hints at the arro- 
gance for which his critics have often 
faulted him. The literary critic George 
Stade wrote that Cummings’s “self- 
confidence, his complacency even, was 
such as to inspire awe.” Unlike Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, whose religious son- 
nets are an obvious antecedent, Cum- 
mings seems to have viewed his art as 
primarily an expression of his own in- 
dividuality, not as a mode of religious 
devotion or a means of bringing about 
political change. “From my standpoint 
the only thing—if you're some sort of 
artist—is to work a little harder than 


you can at being who you are,” he wrote 
to his daughter in response to her ef 
forts at poetry. 

Not surprisingly, Cummings also 
rejected criticism as an approach to 
poetry—his own or anyone else’s. In 
one of his Norton Lectures, he quoted 
Rilke: “Works of art are of an infinite 
loneliness and with nothing to be so 
little reached as with criticism. Only 
love can grasp and hold and fairly 
judge them.” But love is not meant to 
judge; it’s meant, at least in the pre- 
vailing culture today, to be uncondi- 
tional and all-forgiving. God’s love is 
the only love that judges. The critic 
Harry Levin called Cummings’s line 
“birds sing sweeter than books tell 
how” the theme song for all his poetry: 
“in his terms ... the vain attempt of 
books to emulate birds.” Of course, one 
would no sooner analyze a bird’s song 
than criticize the color scheme of the 
Grand Canyon. 

Cummings carefully cultivated an 
image of accessibility. “The poems to 
come are for you and me and are not 
for mostpeople—it’s no use trying to 
pretend that mostpeople and our- 
selves are alike,” he wrote in the in- 
troduction to his Collected Poems, in 
1938. “Mostpeople have less in com- 
mon with ourselves than the 
squarerootofminusone. You and I are 
human beings;mostpeople are 
snobs.... With you I leave a remem- 
brance of miracles:they are by some- 
body who can love and who shall be 
continually reborn.” 

The effect is something like 
A. A. Milne crossed with C. S. Lewis: 
Winnie-the-Pooh goes to church. Its 
naïveté is contrived and cloying. But it is 
a shrewd way to appeal to the general 
reader—the person who, like Woody 
Allen’s Elliot, may never have read an- 
other poet in his life but can quote Cum- 
mings by heart. Forget about the critics! 
Cummings says. Just open your heart! 

Of course, it worked. His detractors 
notwithstanding, Cummings was one 
of the most popular poets of the twen- 
tieth century. His influence has been 
so pervasive that it is unjustly easy to 
take his innovations for granted. Mal- 
colm Cowley’s assessment still seems 
one of the wisest: “He is unsurpassed 
in his special field, one of the masters.” 
One can appreciate his contribution 
without magnifying it. a 


HERE THERE IS NO WHY 
The trial of 12 Years a Slave 


By J. Hoberman 


Discussed in this essay: 


12 Years a Slave, directed by Steve McQueen. Fox Searchlight Pictures. 134 


minutes. 


Oe must have slandered Jo- 


seph K., for one morning, with- 
out having done anything truly 
wrong, he was arrested.” So begins one 
of the most emblematic novels of the 


Slave. Directed by the forty-four-year- 
old British filmmaker and video artist 
Steve McQueen from a screenplay by 
the American novelist John Ridley, 
itself based on an 1853 account of the 


Chiwetel Ejiofor) has been intro- 
duced as a happy man with a family, 
a livelihood, and a comfortable 
home in bucolic Saratoga Springs, 
New York, he wakes to find himself 
in darkness and chains. Protesting 
his inexplicable condition, he is 
beaten with a paddle until the pad- 
dle, used because it leaves fewer 
marks than the whip, snaps. His ear- 
lier life has evaporated; his new reali- 
ty is that of a black man in the ante- 
bellum South. 

Northup’s book, transcribed from 
his oral account by a white man, the 
New York state legislator David Wil- 
son, is notable among so-called slave 
narratives for its specificity in names, 
places, and dates. It is not only a 


twentieth century and so, more or less, 
begins the most generally honored 
motion picture of 2013: 12 Years a 


J. Hoberman’s most recent book is Film Af- 
ter Film; or, What Became of 21st-Century 
Cinema? (Verso). His last article for Harp- 
er’s Magazine, “Open Happiness,” appeared 
in the May 2013 issue. 


same title, 12 Years a Slave is, like The 
Trial, a trapdoor over the abyss. Al- 
though less abrupt than Kafka’s novel, 
the movie wastes little time before 
plunging its viewer into a nightmare 
of dehumanization. 

Eleven minutes after Solomon 
Northup (played by the British actor 


Chiwetel Ejiofor as Solomon Northup in 12 Years a Slave © Fox Searchlight 


blunt, detailed account of the physical 
and psychological terror with which 
America’s “peculiar institution” was 
maintained but also a chilling evoca- 
tion of non-personhood, as Northup’s 
identity is obliterated entirely. The 
son of a former slave but himself born 
free, Northup was persuaded by two 
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con men to accept work in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and there was drugged, kid- 
napped, penned, brutalized, given a 
new name, and packed off to New 
Orleans to be sold as chattel. 


Could it be possible that I was thou- 
sands of miles from home—that I had 
been driven through the streets like a 
dumb beast—that I had been chained 
and beaten without mercy—that I 
was even then herded with a drove of 
slaves, a slave myself? Were the events 
of the last few weeks realities in- 
deed?—or was I passing only through 
the dismal phases of a long, protract- 
ed dream? 


McQueen’s 12 Years a Slave is, like 
the book, an existential ordeal, but it 
is also by far the most visceral of 
those recent motion pictures re- 
sponding to a unique actor on the 
public stage—Barack Obama. 


here has long been a recogni- 

tion that America’s presidents 

are the protagonists of some 
great national drama. JFK and Bill 
Clinton both inspired Hollywood 
cycles—glamorously angst-ridden and 
hyperbolic political melodramas in 
Kennedy’s case and tawdry action 
flicks in Clinton’s. LBJ’s war brought 
the rise of the “dirty” western; Nixon 
presided over innumerable TV and 
Hollywood policiers. Ronald Reagan 
appropriated the macho language of 
some blockbusters (Star Wars, Rambo) 
and inspired others, fanciful saber- 
rattlers like Top Gun, while the blithe 
denial of George W. Bush’s two terms 
found an analogue in cinematic fan- 
tasies of omnipotence—the rise of 
animated blockbusters and comic- 
book superheroes. 

Even before Obama, a black presi- 
dent was not an unknown Holly- 
wood trope. As numerous turn-of- 
the-millennium movies and TV 
shows made clear, an African Ameri- 
can in the White House coincided 
with disaster. (In addition to Deep 
Impact, we have The Fifth Element, 
Stealth Fighter, the television series 
24, the Christian-fundamentalist 
Left Behind, and Roland Emmerich’s 
multicataclysmic 2012.) A black man 
could become America’s president 
only once life as we knew it had 
come to an end (or was about to)— 
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as with the crash of September 2008 
that helped sweep Obama into office. 

But Obama’s presidency has re- 
configured the narrative, emphasiz- 
ing the black man as an American 
protagonist and inspiring Holly- 
wood to retell African-American 
history. “There’s a situation of au- 
thority which allows authority,” 
McQueen said of the age of Obama 
in a PBS interview. “We can tell our 
story now, because we are in a posi- 
tion of authority.” The 2012 Oscar 
season brought Steven Spielberg 
and Tony Kushner’s judicious Lin- 
coln along with Quentin Tarantino’s 
outrageous Django Unchained, 
which depicts a slave’s rebellion by 
fusing the Sixties anti-American spa- 
ghetti western and the Seventies 
Black Power revenge film. The year 
2013 saw a new Jackie Robinson bio- 
pic and the latest Roland Emmerich 
disaster film, White House Down, 
with Jamie Foxx (a.k.a. Django) 
playing a beleaguered president 
who, unlike Morgan Freeman or 
Dennis Haysbert or Danny Glover 
(or, indeed, Barack Obama), talks 
“black” and wears Air Jordans. As 
the film’s envious Speaker of the 
House complains: “Voters today 
want somebody cool.” 

The panorama of post-World War 
I] history known contractually as Lee 
Daniels’ The Butler normalized a 
black presence in the White House 
in another way, starring Forest 
Whitaker as a Forrest Gump-—like 
figure who rises from near-slavery in 
the Deep South to serve Presidents 
Eisenhower through Reagan. In ad- 
dition to 12 Years a Slave, 2013 fare 
included Black Nativity, an adapta- 
tion of Langston Hughes’s gospel pas- 
sion play, also starring Whitaker; the 
docudrama Fruitvale Station, about 
state-sanctioned violence against a 
young black man; and historical doc- 
umentaries on Muhammad Ali and 
the Philadelphia black-liberation 
MOVE cult. As Hollywood Reporter 
noted last November, “never before 
has such a diverse slate of black-led 
films performed so well at the box 
office as they have in recent months.” 
(The only “race” movie Obama as- 
sociated himself with was Lincoln, 
which, in hopes of establishing some 
sort of consensus with congressional 


Republicans, he had screened at the 
White House.) 

Yet there’s an especially modern, 
or at least modernist, aspect to Nor- 
thup’s story, with its portrayal of the 
cosmic absurdity of fate. Published 
the year after Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in 
1853, 12 Years a Slave was a well- 
known abolitionist text and even a 
bestseller in the years before the Civ- 
il War. That it was, until McQueen’s 
film, less famous than other slave 
narratives may be due to Northup’s 
collaboration with a white amanuen- 
sis who many thought tidied up or 
even usurped his voice, sacrificing 
authenticity for literariness. More 
crucial to the book’s eclipse, howev- 
er, may be the trajectory of Nor- 
thup’s experience. The story of a free 
man sold into bondage runs discon- 
certingly counter to the more posi- 
tive narratives told by Frederick 
Douglass and other ex-slaves. It is 
one thing to pity the travails of a 
person unluckily born into poverty, 
disadvantage, or slavery—and quite 
another to experience the plight of a 
free individual losing everything for 
no reason at all. 


orn in London of West Indian 
Bee: McQueen was a video 

artist for fifteen years before 
making his first feature, Hunger 
(2008). McQueen’s shorter pieces 
were confrontational, tactile, and 
often focused on the body (in many 
cases, his own). One shows the ac- 
tress Charlotte Rampling in close-up 
as the artist’s finger probes her eye. 
Another uses a helicopter and a tele- 
photo lens to explore the armpit of 
the Statue of Liberty. 

McQueen’s gallery installations 
were both highly formal—using a 
Warholian sense of “real time”—and 
overtly political. A 2001 video shows 
the artist in a hotel room relaxing in 
the glow of a TV report on the dis- 
patch of NATO troops to Afghani- 
stan. In McQueen’s best-known vid- 
eo piece, the half-hour Western Deep, 
the camera accompanies an elevator 
filled with anonymous workers on a 
descent in near total darkness and si- 
lence miles into the depths of a 
South African gold mine. 

Duration also plays an important 
part in McQueen’s feature-length 


movies, which are unusually concen- 
trated on the physical suffering of 
the protagonists. Though McQueen’s 
interest in privation, brutality, and 
degradation can make his films gru- 
eling to watch, the films also leave 
the impression of having been gruel- 
ing for the actors to make. Extreme 
experience is dispassionately offered 
up for contemplation. Hunger, which 
is set almost entirely inside Belfast’s 
Maze prison, opens with a shot of in- 
mates rhythmically banging their 
cups—and holds it long enough to 
establish the movie as something 
deliberate, cool, and perversely mu- 
sical. It ends with the jailed IRA 
member Bobby Sands (Michael 
Fassbender) starving himself to 
death, a harrowing final movement 
informed by a thousand years of 
Christian iconography: the emaci- 
ated martyr lies on a prison- 
hospital cot covered with weeping 
sores and stigmatic lesions. (Fass- 
bender lost forty pounds for the 
role.) Solemn music and crucifixion 
imagery abound as well in 2011’s 
Shame, but in that film Fassbender’s 
thirtysomething Manhattan office 
drone mortifies his flesh in another 
fashion. Enslaved by an insatiable 
appetite for porn, whores, and 
hookups, both cyber and actual, 
he’s a sex addict—utterly narcissis- 
tic and single-minded in his pur- 
suit, which nonetheless offers him 
no release. 

Although more conventional in 
form than Hunger or Shame, 12 Years 
a Slave is likewise a film about bodies 
in prison and in pain. It’s composed 
almost as a linked series of short 
films, not unlike McQueen’s gallery 
work. Most sequences are closely 
adapted from the text, though several 
scenes appear as nearly autonomous 
inserts. These include the opening, 
which introduces the enslaved Nor- 
thup (now rechristened Platt), as well 
as a brief sequence in which Platt 
stumbles on a lynching in a sylvan 
glade to realize, as Primo Levi 
learned in Auschwitz, that “here 
there is no ‘why? ” 

John Ridley’s screenplay has 
streamlined Northup’s chronicle to a 
few experiences, all of which 
McQueen dwells on much longer 
than is usual in a narrative film. The 


protagonist’s initial beating in a 
Washington cellar within sight of 
the Capitol dome, for example, is a 
movie within the movie. So is the 
scene in which, after Platt attacks 
and beats a cruel overseer, he is 
strung up by the neck to a tree 
branch and left to dangle for endless 
minutes with his weight supported 
on tiptoes. The length of this un- 
bearable scene is emphasized by the 
calm flow of daily plantation life all 
around him. 

As its title reminds us, 12 Years a 
Slave is about time passing as well as 
about times past. “The time of the 
slave’s world is increasingly dis- 
joined from any standard sense of 
time,” as the scholar Sam Worley, 
writing about Northup’s chronicle, 
observed in the literary journal Cal- 
laloo. The slaves’ present is not their 
own; instead, they are “made to stay 
up all night dancing to entertain 
the master, work around the clock 
during the cane harvest, and work 
on the Sabbath.” Only once in 12 
Years do the slaves articulate their 
own relationship to time—to, in 
fact, eternity. In a scene invented 
for the movie, the camera records 
Platt’s reaction at a fellow slave's fu- 
neral as he submerges himself in the 
group-sung spiritual “Roll Jordan 
Roll.” (The historian Eugene Geno- 
vese used the same powerfully affir- 
mative anthem to title his excellent 
examination of slave society.) 

Still, scenes depicting the capri- 
cious nature of the violence slaves 
endured are at the heart of 
McQueen’s film. In his book, Nor- 
thup distinguishes between good 
and bad masters and goes so far as 
to speak of “the bright side of slav- 
ery.” At one point, he even finds 
himself cast as a slave driver 
(though this is not something that 
McQueen, whose view is more sys- 
temic, includes in his movie). With 
the notable exception of the aboli- 
tionist carpenter played by Brad Pitt 
(the deus ex machina who enables 
Platt to regain his freedom, and 
whose scenes follow Northup’s nar- 
rative verbatim), the whites are ei- 
ther passive go-alongs submitting to 
what they take as God’s will or sa- 
distic brutes enabled by a system 
that debases all. 
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THE STAKING OUT AND FLOGGING OF THE GIRL PATSEY. 


In interviews, McQueen has de- 
clared his sympathy for the worst mas- 
ter Northup encounters, the cotton 
planter Edwin Epps (Fassbender 
again). For the filmmaker, Epps is an- 
other sort of prisoner, in thrall to his 
lust for the young slave Patsey, whom 
he repeatedly rapes and obsessively 
torments, driven by both love and a 
desire to extinguish its object—as well 
as by the need to placate his vindictive 
wife. (In a sense, Fassbender, who has 
spoken of his difficulty in playing 
Epps, is reprising his role as the tor- 
mented sex addict from Shame.) 

Patsey (the Kenyan actress Lupita 
Nyong’o) is, the protagonist aside, 
the most important figure in 12 Years 
a Slave. It would seem, from Nor- 
thup’s text, that he loved her as much 
as Epps did: 


Patsey was slim and straight. She stood 
erect as the human form is capable of 
standing. There was an air of loftiness 
in her movement, that neither labor, 
nor weariness, nor punishment could 
destroy. Truly, Patsey was a splendid an- 
imal, and were it not that bondage had 
enshrouded her intellect in utter and 
everlasting darkness, would have been 
chief among ten thousand of her peo- 
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ple. She could leap the 
highest fences, and a 
fleet hound it was in- 
deed, that could outstrip 
her in a race. No horse 
could fling her from his 
back. She was a skillful 
teamster. She turned as 
true a furrow as the 
best, and at splitting 
rails there were none 
who could excel her. 


Patsey is also the fast- 
est and most dexterous 
at picking cotton, rou- 
tinely doubling the 
amount brought in by 
the male slaves. Northup 
calls her “queen of the 
field,” a sobriquet be- 
stowed in the film by the 
besotted Epps. 

Patsey is also cursed. 
She is scarred with a 
thousand stripes, Nor- 
thup writes, because “it 
had fallen to her lot to 
be the slave of a licen- 
tious master and a jeal- 
ous mistress.” After one terrible beat- 
ing, Patsey begs Platt to put her out 
of her misery. (The movie follows the 
book, although Northup’s language is 
ambiguous as to whether it is Patsey 
pleading for oblivion or Mrs. Epps 
demanding it: “Nothing delighted 
the mistress so much as to see [Patsey] 
suffer, and more than once, when 
Epps had refused to sell her, has she 
tempted me with bribes to put her 
secretly to death, and bury her body 
in some lonely place in the margin of 
the swamp.”) 

Gripped by an insane suspicion 
that Patsey is having a secret affair 
with a neighboring planter, Epps 
has her stripped naked and forces 
Platt to lash her before the assem- 
bled plantation hands. When Platt 
finally refuses to go further, Epps 
seizes the whip and in his frenzy 
beats Patsey gruesomely. Northup 
devotes the better part of a chapter 
to this ordeal, “the most cruel whip- 
ping that ever I was doomed to wit- 
ness”; McQueen lingers on Epps’s 
violence and Patsey’s flayed back 
long enough to torment the audi- 
ence. But Patsey is not permitted to 
die for our sins. 


t the press conference that fol- 

lowed the screening of 12 Years 

a Slave at the New York Film 
Festival last fall, McQueen recalled his 
reaction when he first became conscious 
of the history of slavery. One might 
have expected him to speak of rage or 
disgust or sorrow. Instead, he spoke of 
his “shame and embarrassment.” 

Shame is a central theme in 
McQueen’s work, but it has particu- 
lar resonance in 12 Years. McQueen 
did not refer to, nor is his movie 
about, the shame of slavery (an insti- 
tution for which “shame” is an insuf 
ficiently strong word). Rather, it 
might be said that 12 Years addresses 
the shame of the slave. 

The embarrassment that McQueen 
experienced as a child is the recogni- 
tion that one can be defined by the 
judgment of another. It is the helpless 
realization that, as Sartre put it, one is 
“no longer master of the situation.” 
Solomon Northup’s shame at being 
reduced to Platt is a vastly amplified 
version of the humiliation anyone 
might feel when cut down to a crude 
profile—when subjected to a police 
“stop and frisk” or shadowed by a 
department-store employee. 

Viewers know that the movie’s 
protagonist will ultimately be freed. 
The title itself is a necessary spoiler. 
Like the Jews who found themselves 
on Schindler’s list, Solomon Northup 
is the great exception. Not one of the 
other slaves we encounter in 12 Years 
will escape slavery. In his heady mo- 
ment of emancipation, Northup 
turns back from the wagon carrying 
him home; he meets the gaze of the 
movie’s most abused and hopeless 
character, the one to whom strength 
and beauty have only been an added 
burden and to whom even the relief 
of nonexistence has been denied: 
Patsey, a solitary figure who repre- 
sents multitudes. We watch her 
watching Northup wave goodbye as 
he, who embodies the promise of 
freedom, forever vanishes from her 
world. It’s an ending that, however 
happy, is by Hollywood standards 
drastically muted. 

Restored to his family, Solomon 
Northup’s first impulse is to beg for- 
giveness. His trial is over. But as Kaf- 
ka concluded of Joseph K.’s, “the 


shame of it must outlive him.” a 


A print depicting the flogging of Patsey, from 12 Years a Slave, ca. 1853 © Eon Images 


WHAT IS LITERATURE? 


T. a new 


definition of lit- 
erature in town. It 
has been slouch- 
ing toward us for 
some time now 
but may have ar- 
rived officially in 
2009, with the 
publication of 
Greil Marcus and 
Werner Sollors’s 
A New Literary 
History of Ameri- 
ca. Alongside es- 
says on Twain, 
Fitzgerald, Frost, 
and Henry James, 
there are pieces about Jackson Pol- 
lock, Chuck Berry, the telephone, the 
Winchester rifle, and Linda Lovelace. 
Apparently, “literary means not only 
what is written but what is voiced, what 
is expressed, what is invented, in what- 
ever form”—in which case maps, ser- 
mons, comic strips, cartoons, speeches, 
photographs, movies, war memorials, 


Arthur Krystal’s most recent book is Except 
When I Write: Reflections of a Recover- 
ing Critic (Oxford). His essay “The Worst 
of Times” appeared in the November 2009 


issue of Harper’s Magazine. 


In defense of the canon 


By Arthur Krystal 


and music all huddle beneath the liter- 
ary umbrella. Books continue to mat- 
ter, of course, but not in the way that 
earlier generations took for granted. In 
2004, “the most influential cultural 
figure now alive,” according to News- 
week, wasn’t a novelist or historian; it 
was Bob Dylan. Not incidentally, the 
index to A New Literary History con- 
tains more references to Dylan than 
to Stephen Crane and Hart Crane 
combined. Dylan may have described 
himself as “a song-and-dance man,” 
but Marcus and Sollors and such critics 


“Two Tall Books,” by Abelardo Morell. Courtesy the artist and Edwynn Houk Gallery, New York City 


as Christopher 
Ricks beg to dif- 
fer. Dylan, they 
contend, is one of 
the greatest poets 
this nation has 
ever produced (in 
point of fact, he 
has been nomi- 
nated for a Nobel 
Prize in Litera- 
ture every year 
since 1996). 

The idea that 
literature con- 
tains multitudes 
is not new. For 
the greater part 
of its history, lit(t)eratura referred to any 
writing formed with letters. Up until 
the eighteenth century, the only true 
makers of creative work were poets, and 
what they aspired to was not literature 
but poesy. A piece of writing was “liter 
ary” only if enough learned readers 
spoke well of it; but as Thomas Rymer 
observed in 1674, “till of late years En- 
gland was as free from Criticks, as it is 
from Wolves.” 

So when did literature in the mod- 
ern sense begin? According to Trev- 


or Ross’s The Making of the English 
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Literary Canon, that would have been 
on February 22, 1774. Ross is citing 
with theatrical flair the case of Don- 
aldson v. Beckett, which did away 
with the notion of “perpetual copy- 
right” and, as one contemporary on- 
looker put it, allowed “the Works of 
Shakespeare, of Addison, Pope, Swift, 
Gay, and many other excellent Au- 
thors of the present Century ... to be 
the Property of any Person.” It was at 
this point, Ross claims, that “the can- 
on became a set of commodities to be 
consumed. It became literature rather 
than poetry.” What Ross and other 
historians of literature credibly main- 
tain is that the literary canon was 
largely an Augustan invention evolv- 
ing from la querelle des Anciens et des 
Modernes, which pitted cutting-edge 
seventeenth-century authors against 
the Greek and Latin poets. Because 
a canon of vastly superior ancient 
writers—Homer, Virgil, Cicero— 
already existed, a modern canon had 
been slow to develop. One way 
around this dilemma was to create 
new ancients closer to one’s own 
time, which is precisely what John 
Dryden did in 1700, when he trans- 
lated Chaucer into Modern English. 
Dryden not only made Chaucer’s 
work a classic; he helped canonize 
English literature itself. 

The word canon, from the Greek, 
originally meant “measuring stick” or 
“rule” and was used by early Chris- 
tian theologians to differentiate the 
genuine, or canonical, books of the 
Bible from the apocryphal ones. 
Canonization, of course, also referred 
to the Catholic practice of designat- 
ing saints, but the term was not ap- 
plied to secular writings until 1768, 
when the Dutch classicist David 
Ruhnken spoke of a canon of an- 
cient orators and poets. 

The usage may have been novel, 
but the idea of a literary canon was 
already in the air, as evidenced by a 
Cambridge don’s proposal in 1595 
that universities “take the course to 
canonize [their] owne writers, that 
not every bold ballader ... may pass 
current with a Poet’s name.” A similar 
nod toward hierarchies appeared in 
Daniel Defoe’s A Vindication of the 
Press (1718) and Joseph Spence’s plan 
for a dictionary of British poets. Writ- 
ing in 1730, Spence suggested that 


the “known marks for ye different 
magnitudes of the Stars” could be used 
to establish rankings such as “great 
Genius & fine writer,” “fine writer,” 
“middling Poet,” and “one never to be 
read.” In 1756, Joseph Warton’s essay 
on Pope designated “four different 
classes and degrees” of poets, with 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton 
comfortably leading the field. By 1781, 
Samuel Johnson’s Lives of the English 
Poets had confirmed the canon’s 
constituents—fifty-two of them—but 
also fine-tuned standards of literary 
merit so that the common reader, 
“uncorrupted with literary prejudice,” 
would know what to look for. 

In effect, the canon formalized 
modern literature as a select body 
of imaginative writings that could 
stand up to the Greek and Latin 
texts. Although exclusionary by 
nature, it was originally intended 
to impart a sense of unity; critics 
hoped that a tradition of great 
writers would help create a nation- 
al literature. What was the apothe- 
osis of Shakespeare and Milton if 
not an attempt to show the world 
that England and not France— 
especially not France—had pro- 
duced such geniuses? The canon 
anointed the worthy and, by impli- 
cation, the unworthy, functioning 
as a set of commandments that 
saved people the trouble of decid- 
ing what to read. 

The canon—later the canon of 
Great Books—endured without real 
opposition for nearly two centuries 
before antinomian forces concluded 
that enough was enough. I refer, of 
course, to that mixed bag of politi- 
cized professors and theory-happy re- 
visionists of the 1970s and 1980s— 
feminists, ethnicists, Marxists, 
semioticians, deconstructionists, 
new historicists, and cultural 
materialists—all of whom took ex- 
ception to the canon while not nec- 
essarily seeing eye to eye about much 
else. Essentially, the postmodernists 
were against—well, essentialism. 
While books were conceived in pri- 
vate, they reflected the ideological 
makeup of their host culture; and 
the criticism that gave them legiti- 
macy served only to justify the pre- 
vailing social order. The implication 
could not be plainer: If books simply 


reinforced the cultural values that 
helped shape them, then any old 
book or any new book was worthy of 
consideration. Literature with a cap- 
ital L was nothing more than a 
bossy construct, and the canon, in- 
stead of being genuine and benefi- 

cial, was unreal and oppressive. 
Traditionalists, naturally, were 
aghast. The canon, they argued, rep- 
resented the best that had been 
thought and said, and its contents 
were an expression of the human 
condition: the joy of love, the sor- 
row of death, the pain of duty, the 
horror of war, and the recognition of 
self and soul. Some canonical writ- 
ers conveyed this with linguistic 
brio, others through a sensitive and 
nuanced portrayal of experience; 
and their books were part of an on- 
going conversation, whose changing 
sum was nothing less than the his- 
tory of ideas. To mess with the can- 
on was to mess with civi- 


‘ lization itself. 
Ithough it’s pretty to think 


that great books arise because great 
writers are driven to write exactly 
what they want to write, canon for- 
mation was, in truth, a result of the 
middle class’s desire to see its own 
values reflected in art. As such, the 
canon was tied to the advance of lit- 
eracy, the surging book trade, the 
growing appeal of novels, the spread 
of coffee shops and clubs, the rise of 
reviews and magazines, the creation 
of private circulating libraries, the 
popularity of serialization and three- 
decker novels, and, finally, the even- 
tual takeover of literature by institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

These trends have all been amply 
documented by a clutch of scholarly 
works issuing from the canon wars of 
the Seventies and Eighties; and few 
critics today would ever think to ig- 
nore the cultural complicity inher- 
ent in canon formation.' Consider, 
for example, the familiar poetry an- 
thology. As Barbara Benedict ex- 
plains in Making the Modern Reader, 


! In addition to Trevor Ross’s penetrating 
study, see also Jonathan Kramnick’s Mak- 
ing the English Canon, John Guillory’s 
Cultural Capital, and the excellent an- 
thology Debating the Canon, edited by 
Lee Morrissey. 
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the first anthologies were pieced to- 
gether less out of aesthetic convic- 
tion than out of the desire of print- 
ers and booksellers to promote books 
whose copyrights they held. And be- 
cause poets wanted to see their work 
anthologized, they began writing 
shorter poems to increase their 
chances for inclusion. 

By the early 1800s, according to 
Thomas Bonnell, author of That 
Most Disreputable Trade, uniform sets 
of poetry or the “complete works” of 
writers were standard publishing 
fare; and because the books looked 
and felt so good—The Aldine Edition 
of the British Poets (1830-52) was 
bound in morocco and marbled 
boards with gilt on the front covers 
and spines—each decorative volume 
seemed to shout “Literature.”? But it 
would be small-minded, as well as ex- 
cessive, to claim that commerce 
alone drove the literary enterprise. 
Simply because anthologies or serial- 
ization influenced the composition of 
poems and novels didn’t mean that 
writers tossed aesthetic consider- 
ations aside. Canon formation con- 
tinued to rely on a credible, if not 

monolithic, consensus 


I among informed readers. 


n time, the canon, formerly the 
province of reviews and magazines, 
was annexed by institutions of high- 
er learning, which cultivated emi- 
nent professors of English and com- 
parative literature and later recruited 
famous poets and writers to act as 
gatekeepers. In 1909, Charles W. El- 
iot, the president of Harvard, 
claimed that anyone could earn a 
sound liberal-arts education simply 
by spending fifteen minutes a day 
reading books that fit on a “five-foot 
shelf.” The shelf, as it turned out, 
held exactly fifty-one books, which 
were published by P. F. Collier & 
Son as the Harvard Classics and 
went on to sell some 350,000 sets. 


? But it was literature with a small paradox 
at its center. Because each set was “com- 
plete” at the time of publication (though 
volumes might be added later), it was a hi- 
erarchy without levels. Wordsworth, for 
one, resented Bell’s edition of The Poets 
of Great Britain because Abraham Cow- 
ley and Thomas Gray held the same pride 
of place, simply by inclusion, as Chaucer 
and Shakespeare. 
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Eliot’s exhortations notwithstand- 
ing, the books were a publishing 
rather than an educational venture. 
It wasn’t until John Erskine of Co- 
lumbia and Robert Maynard 
Hutchins of the University of Chica- 
go lobbied, in the 1920s, for a list of 
indispensable works in literature and 
philosophy that the canon became 
equated with a syllabus. 

More than anyone else, however, it 
was Erskine’s student Mortimer 
J. Adler who popularized the idea of 
the Great Books. Adler, who also 
ended up at Chicago, went on to 
write the best-selling How to Read a 
Book (1940), whose appendix of 
“Recommended Reading” (all of it 
“over most people’s heads”) served as 
a springboard for the 1952 Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica’s ancillary fifty- 
four-volume series of Great Books of 
the Western World, selected by— 
who else?—Adler and Hutchins. 

Although the canon could groan 
and shift in its place, as late as 1970 
there was probably little disagree- 
ment as to what constituted litera- 
ture.’ Despite the Nobel Prize’s being 
awarded to some unlikely recipients, 
as well as to Bertrand Russell, litera- 
ture generally meant the best litera- 
ture; and the canon, despite the 
complicity of institutions and the in- 
terests of those involved in the pro- 
motion of books, was essentially an 
aesthetic organism tended by literary 
and academic gardeners. 

In a sense, the canon was like an 
imposing, upstanding tree, an elm 
or Sierra redwood, whose main 
branches originally consisted of epic 
poetry, comedy and tragedy, a few 
satires, some religious and philo- 
sophical treatises, and the shorter 
poems and prose works of various 
Greek and Roman writers. As the 
tree aged, other limbs formed capa- 


3 Not everyone prostrated himself before 
the Great Books. Dwight Macdonald ob- 
jected in 1952: “Minor works by major 
writers are consistently preferred to major 
works by minor writers. Thus nearly all 
Shakespeare is here, including even The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, but not Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus or Webster’s Duchess 
of Malfi or Jonson’s Volpone. Nearly all 
Milton’s poetry is here, but no Donne, no 
Herrick, no Marvell, or, for that matter, 
any other English poetry except Chaucer 
and Shakespeare.” 


ble of sustaining Elizabethan drama, 
nineteenth-century novels, essays, 
short stories, and lyric poems. Adler's 
list of Great Books enumerates 137 
authors (including Newton, Poin- 
caré, and Einstein). Adler, who died 
in 2001 at the age of ninety-eight, 
may have regretted his strong con- 
stitution. The tree he had helped 
cultivate now bent dangerously un- 
der the weight of its own foliage. 
Other genres—mysteries, thrillers, 
science fiction, fantasy, horror, and 
romance—extended from the trunk, 
sprouting titles that Adler must have 
bristled at, including those by wom- 
en and minority writers whose books 
flourished, so it was claimed, because 
of their sex and ethnicity. 

In the late Seventies, the anti- 
canonites began taking over the uni- 
versities, and the English-department 
syllabus, the canon by another name, 
was dismantled. Even critics who 
wrote for general-interest magazines 
appeared fed up with the idea that 
some books were better for you than 
others. Leslie Fiedler, for one, owned 
up to his susceptibility to not-so- 
great novels in What Was Literature? 
(1982). Fiedler maintained that he 
had been brainwashed by highbrow 
criticism to the detriment of his own 
natural enjoyment of pure storytell- 
ing. Certain novels, despite “their ex- 
ecutive ineptitude and imprecision of 
language,” moved him, and he wasn’t 
going to deny it. Such novels, he ar- 
gued, appealed on some primitive 
storytelling level; they expressed our 
need for myth and archetype and 
had to be considered literature even 
“at their egregious worst.” 

Terry Eagleton has recently gone 
one better: questioning whether 
“something called literature actually 
exists,” in his 2012 book The Event of 
Literature. Eagleton, who once pro- 
posed replacing departments of liter- 
ature with departments of “discourse 
studies,” refuses, thirty years after the 
publication of his highly readable Lit- 
erary Theory, to cede to literature a 
single objective reality. As he did in 
his earlier book, Eagleton incisively 
surveys the theory surrounding liter- 
ature and concludes that it can’t real- 
ly sustain an overarching definition, 
since there is nothing verbally pecu- 
liar to a literary work, and no single 


feature or set of features is shared by 
all literary theories. 

In sum, we live in a time when in- 
equality in the arts is seen as a rela- 
tivistic crock, when the distinction 
between popular culture and high 
culture is said to be either dictatorial 
or arbitrary. Yet lodged in that accu- 
satory word “inequality” is an idea we 
refuse to abandon. I mean, of course, 
quality. The canon may be gone, but 
the idea of the canon persists.* Pen- 
guin Books is now issuing a series of 
“modern classics,” which the publish- 
er has decided are classics in the 
making. No doubt some of these nov- 
els deserve our consideration—Evan 
S. Connell’s Mrs. Bridge shouldn’t of- 
fend even unrepentant highbrows— 
but what about those books shoe- 
horned in because they occasioned 
“great movies” or constitute “pure 
classic escapism”? Do Charles Wil- 
leford’s Miami Blues and Nick Horn- 
by’s Fever Pitch, enjoyable as they are, 
rate as modern classics? Clearly the 
idea of greatness continues to appeal, 
and just as clearly our definition of it 

has changed—as has our 

definition of literature. 
Easa. years ago, in The 
Whirligig of Taste, the Pritish writer 
E. E. Kellett disabused absolutists of 
the notion that books are read the 
same way by successive generations. 
Kellett concluded his short but far- 
ranging survey by noting that “almost 
all critical judgment ... is in the main 
built on prejudice.” This, of course, 
makes consensus about books only 
slightly more probable than time 
travel. But if there is even a remote 
chance of its happening, the first 
thing we have to do is acknowledge 
our own deep-seated preferences. The 
adept critic Desmond MacCarthy 
once observed that 


one cannot get away from one’s tem- 
perament any more than one can 
jump away from one’s shadow, but 
one can discount the emphasis 
which it produces. I snub my own 
temperament when | think it is not 
leading me straight to the spot where 


* Today, the Library of America confers 
value on writers by encasing their work in 
handsome black-jacketed covers with a 
stripe of red, white, and blue on the spine. 
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a general panorama of an author’s 
work is visible. 


Although the snubbing of temper- 
ament is not easily accomplished, we 
can try. We can move from being ec- 
static readers to being critical read- 
ers, hesitating to defend a book be- 
cause we like it or condemn it 
because we don’t. For when it comes 
to books, it isn’t always wise to follow 
our bliss when bliss gets in the way 
of reason, and reason alone should 
be sufficient to tell us that War and 
Peace is objectively greater than The 
War of the Worlds, no matter which 
one we prefer to reread. 

Here’s the trick, if that’s the right 
word: one may regard the canon as a 
convenient fiction, shaped in part 
by the material conditions under 
which writing is produced and con- 
sumed, while simultaneously recog- 
nizing the validity of hierarchical 
thinking and aesthetic criteria. 
Writers may not be able to “escape 
from contingency,” as the new his- 
toricists used to say, but those sensi- 
tive to their prisons can transform 
the walls that confine them—a 
transformation that requires an 
awareness of the great poets and 
novelists who preceded them. Art- 
ists look backward in order to move 
forward. Which is why hierarchical 
rankings of writers are as natural as 
those teeming lists of great boxers, 
tenors, composers, and cabinet- 
makers. The canon may be unfair 
and its proponents self-serving, but 
the fact that there is no set-in-stone 
syllabus or sacred inventory of Great 
Books does not mean there are no 
great books. This is something that 
seems to have gotten lost in the can- 
on brawl—i.e., the distinction be- 
tween a list of Great Books and the 

idea that some books are 


I far better than others. 


na word, Marcus and Sollors are 
wrong. “Literary” does not refer to 
“what is expressed, what is invented, 
in whatever form,” and literature 
does not encompass every book that 
comes down the pike, however smart 
or well-made. At the risk of waxing 
metaphysical, one might argue that 
literature, like any artifact, has both 
a Platonic form and an Aristotelian 
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concreteness. Although examples of 
imaginative writing arrive in all sizes 
and degrees of proficiency, literature 
with a capital L, even as its meaning 
swims in and out of focus, is absolut- 
ist in the sense that all serious writ- 
ers aspire to it. Although writers may 
be good or bad, literature itself is al- 
ways good, if not necessarily perfect. 
Bad literature is, in effect, a contra- 
diction. One can have flawed litera- 
ture but not bad literature; one can 
have something “like literature” or 
even “literature on a humble but not 
ignoble level,” as Edmund Wilson 
characterized the Sherlock Holmes 
stories, but one can’t have dumb or 
mediocre literature. 

The truth is we want from poetry 
and prose what Bob Dylan and ad- 
vertisements and even many well- 
written commercial novels cannot 
provide. We want important writing 
(bearing in mind that not every suc- 
cessful poem, play, or story need be 
utterly serious) to explore the hu- 
man condition, and we want our 
writers to function, as T. S. Eliot 
said of the metaphysical poets, as 
“curious explorers of the soul.” Such 
exploration may be mediated by per- 
sonal as well as historical forces, but 
the work will always reveal human 
nature to be more obdurate than are 
the institutions that seek to channel 
it. Indelible truths, as Auden might 
say, stare from every human face, 
and they are not at the whim of re- 
gime change. So while lesser writers 
summon enthusiasm or indifference, 
great writers power their way into 
our consciousness almost against 
our will. 

More than the distinctive knit of 
his verse or prose, a writer is what he 
(or she) chooses to write about, and 
the canon is the meeting place 
where strong writers, in Harold 
Bloom’s agonistic scenario, strive to 
outmuscle their precursors in order 
to express their own individuality. 
That’s what literature is about, isn’t 
it?—a record of one human being’s 
sojourn on earth, proffered in verse 
or prose that artfully weaves togeth- 
er knowledge of the past with a 
heightened awareness of the present 
in ever new verbal configurations. 
The rest isn’t silence, but it isn’t lit 
erature either. n 
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GREMLINS 


By Richard E. Maltby Jr. 


Gow. in the editing room have 


caused a single letter in the definition portion 
of each clue to be misprinted. Not to worry. 
The gremlins have also arranged that the 
very same misprint must be applied to the an- 
swer before it can be entered in the diagram. 
The misprint in the diagram always appears 
in a checked (crossed) square. 

All answers are common words. As always, 
mental repunctuation of a clue is the key to its 
solution. The solution to last month’s puzzle 


appears on! 


ACROSS 
1. They stop pair illegally? Yes and no! (8) 


7. In football, togs recalled first sign of suspicious 


dope (4) 


10. Doorbell designed for a place where you might pay 


for bandage! (8) 
11. His hard pâtés loosened up (5) 


13. Carrying nothing, coming back for covering or 


a building (4) 

14. Pained, made something happen (12) 

17. What boat poets took for salary, grain-like 
in sound! (6) 

19. Moisten roast beet (5) 


20. Real boor has something to download, cry about (6) 


21. Rapier tossed around hatch (6) 


23. English first used traveling kit having a nap (5) 


25. Ladies chopped up morels, of a sort (6) 


26. One who came to find pro quit as Goofy filling in for 


Big Bird (12) 
30. For example, keep gala dancing (4) 
31. Some nervous about king preserve hat (5) 
32. US, e.g., rose the wrong way, made changing 
shape (8) 
33. Heavy lead covering America (4) 


34. Propositions in oath disturb mothers around Easter (8) 


ka 
ua 
nal 
7 
t 
a 
fuel 
al 


They raise pound sterling, at first, following a Brit 

in office (4) 

French waste paper, seeing nun drink at a fountain (6) 
Having little education, bosses set off above, having 
mine working overtime (8) 

Where to cut a rag, Democrat is drowning Old 
Testament in banknotes (12) 

Child, cunning around cowboy at times, receives a 
million dollars (6) 

A bit of silver gone? Si! (4) 

Pray, what made you belt paramour? (12) 

Luge participants, disoriented, get stock together (4) 
They come in tens, showing all the signs of aridness (8) 
State ships with no prow—they’re small with 
black-tipped sails (6) 

Wake yourself from a position in a rumpled bed, one 
with Tom in it (8) 

What a bull did—got naked, so they say (6) 

Drove off with person kept in the open too long (8) 
Go bask in announcement of plant starting again (6) 
Trek in swamp let up—involved oxygen (6) 

Buzzer number is out in the past (4) 

I memorize a sigh that stands for something (4) 

Gets a beat going in lines (4) 


Contest Rules: Send completed diagram with name and address to “Gremlins,” Harper’s Magazine, 666 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10012. 
If you already subscribe to Harper’s, please include a copy of your latest mailing label. Entries must be received by March 14. The sender of the 
first correct solution opened at random will receive a one-year subscription to Harper’s Magazine (limit one winner per household per year). 
The winner’s name will be printed in the May issue. The winner of the January puzzle, “Cross-Purposes,” is Aurelie Jacques, Claremont, N.H. 
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FINDINGS 


A compromised refrigerator was sending out spam, and 
electronic tongues tasted the grapes of Valencia, where 
engineers created yogurt from the milk of nuts. Cashew 
cheese from Sacramento was recalled because of Salmo- 
nella, and fears of hop stunt viroid led to a British hop 
quarantine. Cucumber green mottle mosaic virus was 
found in a Yolo County melon seed field, New Delhi virus 
was detected among the zucchini of Murcia, and victims 
of ciguatera poisoning in the Canary Islands reported 
paradoxical sensations. Pediatric leprosy was rising in 
southeastern India. “The situation,” said a leprosy advo- 
cate, “is pathetic.” The street drug krokodil destroyed the 
genitals of a seventeen-year-old Texas girl, two English 
babies’ heads became floppy from botulinal honey, and 
Rhode Island officials discouraged students from snorting 
Smarties lest they invite nose maggots. Nearly 200 Suda- 
nese camels had died of heartwater. Porcine epidemic diar- 
rhea continued to ravage America’s Hog Belt. A plague 
struck Israeli crayfish, a wasting disease struck Californian 
sea stars, hematopoietic necrosis struck Croatian trout 
(Oncorhynchus mykiss), lumpy skin disease struck Kurdi- 
stani cows, pecan scab struck Georgian pecans, a mystery 
disease struck Sri Lankan tea, goat pox struck Bulgaria 
and sheep pox struck Greece, stripe rust struck Indian 
wheat and stem rust struck Ethiopian wheat, warrior stripe 
rust struck English winter wheat, and heatstroke struck 
the flying foxes of Queensland. “They just fall in heaps at 
the base of trees,” said a bat conservationist. “It’s like drip- 
ping chocolate.” In the suburbs of Chicago, a peacock 
froze to a pine tree. 


F. young American women exposed to weight stigma 
eat more Goldfish, M&M’, and Skittles, and this higher 
caloric consumption correlates closely with such expres- 
sions of shame as slouching and gaze aversion. Old Tai- 
wanese mothers but not fathers are depressed by the 
deaths of adult sons, while the death of an adult daugh- 
ter depresses neither. American university students inac- 


curately remembered a black man as having lighter skin 
when they were subliminally primed with the word 
“educated,” whereas their skin-tone memory was accurate 
when they were primed with the word “ignorant”; the 
same students exhibited no such bias toward red foxes. 
Forensic scientists developed a test to differentiate poppy- 
seed consumption from heroin use, and genomicists 
developed a test to determine which identical twin is a 
rapist. Most British clubs will serve drama students pre- 
tending to be drunk. Junk DNA is plentiful in the brains 
of schizophrenics. Thirty-eight percent of injured ortho- 
pedic surgeons feel they have no institutional support. 
Women who smoke while pregnant may be likelier to 
have gay sons, according to the Dutch neurobiologist 
Dick Swaab. 


D.. prefer, when they are off leash and Earth’s mag- 
netic field is calm, to urinate and defecate with their 
bodies aligned on a north-south axis. Viennese veteri- 
narians published a paper on the most effective method 
of castrating hippopotamuses, whose testicles hide in a 
range of locations behind the frontal abdominal wall and 
sometimes retreat after incision. Karnatakan veterinar- 
ians hunted a man-eating tiger on elephantback. Con- 
joined gray-whale twins washed up in the lagoon of Ojo 
de Liebre and died. Rising oceanic CO; levels will dis- 
courage jumping snails from jumping. Waves of conta- 
gious jump-yipping keep prairie dogs alert. Female beard- 
ed capuchins (Sapajus libidinosus) seduce males by 
throwing stones, and communities of female banded 
mongooses (Mungos mungo) synchronize their child- 
bearing to the same day in order to deter infanticide by 
dominant females. Freek Vonk identified the venom gene 
of the king cobra. Indian urologists described megalo- 
urethra in a “six-year-old child who presented with bal- 
looning of the phallus on micturition and post-void 
dribbling.” Statistical stylometrists noted that unsuccess- 
ful novels tend to use adverbs unneccessarily. m 


Photographs by Kendall McMinimy from his series Cropping the Circles. 
Courtesy the artist 
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Finally, a cell phone 
NeW that’s... a phone #3 


Introducing the all-new Jitterbug? Plus. 
Weve made it even better... without making it harder to use. 


All my friends have new cell phones. They carry them 
around with them all day, like mini computers, with 
little tiny keyboards and hundreds of programs which 
are supposed to make their life easier. Trouble is... 
my friends can’t use them. The keypads are too small, 
the displays are hard to see and the phones are so 
complicated that my friends end up borrowing my 
Jitterbug when they need to make a call. I don’t 
mind... I just got a new phone too... the new 
Jitterbug Plus. Now I have all the things I loved 
about my Jitterbug phone along with some great 
new features that make it even better! 


Basic 14 Basic 19 
Monthly Minutes 50 was 100 NOW 200 


Monthly Rate $14.99 $19.99 
Operator Assistance 24/7 24/7 


911 Access FREE BREE 


Long Distance Calls | No add’l charge No add'l charge 


Voice Dial FREE 
Nationwide Coverage YES YES 


Friendly Return Policy! 30 days 30 days 


More minute plans available. Ask your Jitterbug expert for details. 


the problem with prepaid phones. Since there is 
no contract to sign, you are not locked in for years 
at a time and won't be subject to early termination 
fees. The U.S.-based customer service 
is knowledgeable and helpful and 
the phone gets service virtually 
anywhere in the continental U.S. 
Above all, youll get one-touch 
access to a friendly, and helpful 
GreatCall operator. They can look 
up numbers, and even dial them 
for you! They are always there to 
help you when you need them. 


Call now and receive a FREE 
Car Charger — a $24.99 value. 
Try the Jitterbug Plus for 
yourself for 30 days and if 
you don’t love it, just return 
it for a refund! of the product 
purchase price. Call now — 
helpful Jitterbug experts are 
ready to answer your questions. 


GreatCall® created the Jitterbug with one thing in 
mind — to offer people a cell phone that’s easy to see 
and hear, simple to use and affordable. Now, they’ve 
made the cell phone experience even better with 
the Jitterbug Plus. It features a lightweight, 
comfortable design with a backlit keypad and 
big, legible numbers. There is even a dial tone 
so you know the phone is ready to use. You 
can also increase the volume with one touch 
and the speaker’s been improved so you 
get great audio quality and can hear every 
word. The battery has been improved too— 
it’s the longest-lasting— so you won't have 
to charge it as often. The phone comes to 
you with your account already set up and 
is easy to activate. 


The rate plans are simple too. Why 
pay for minutes you'll never use? There 
are a variety of affordable plans. Plus, 
you don’t have to worry about finding 
yourself stuck with no minutes- that’s 


Jitterbug Plus Cell Phone 
Call today to get your own Jitterbug Plus. 


Please mention promotional code 51472. 


Order now and receive a 


FREE Car Charger for your Jitterbug — 


a $24.99 value. Call now! 1-888-789-2865 


eo i U.S, 
jitterb us firstSTREET gE We proudly accept the following credit cards. 


plus Gana ES TOn 


Colonial Heights, VA 23834 


IMPORTANT CONSUMER INFORMATION: Jitterbug is owned by GreatCall, Inc. Your invoices will come from GreatCall. All rate plans and services require the purchase of a Jitterbug phone and a one-time set up 
fee of $35. Coverage and service is not available everywhere. Other charges and restrictions may apply. Screen images simulated. There are no additional fees to call Jitterbug’s 24-hour U.S. Based Customer Service. 
However, for calls to an Operator in which a service is completed, minutes will be deducted from your monthly balance equal to the length of the call and any call connected by the Operator, plus an additional 
5 minutes. Monthly minutes carry over and are available for 60 days. If you exceed the minute balance on your account, you will be billed at 35¢ for each minute used over the balance. Monthly rate plans do not 
include government taxes or assessment surcharges. Prices and fees subject to change. 'We will refund the full price of the GreatCall phone and the activation fee (or set-up fee) if it is returned within 30 days of 
purchase in like-new condition. We will also refund your first monthly service charge if you have less than 30 minutes of usage. If you have more than 30 minutes of usage, a per minute charge of 35 cents will be 
deducted from your refund for each minute over 30 minutes. You will be charged a $10 restocking fee. The shipping charges are not refundable. Jitterbug and GreatCall are registered trademarks of GreatCall, Inc. 
Samsung is a registered trademark of Samsung Electronics Co., Ltd. ©2014 Samsung Telecommunications America, LLC. ©2014 GreatCall, Inc. ©2014 by firstSTREET for Boomers and Beyond, Inc. 
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BEST BOOK OF 2013 BEST BOOK OF 2013 


Financial Times The Economist 
"Arguably the best book ever "Hart demonstrates an admirable command of the subject 
written on strategy.” matter and offers a compelling case for the lasting impact 


of the ‘unwaking nightmare that was WWI."" 
-Publishers Weekly 


-Washington Post 


What’s on your “best of” list? 


BEST BOOK OF 2013 f BEST BOOK OF 2013 i BEST BOOK OF 2013 


á $ Financial Times The Economist Financial Times 
"A rare exception that breaks "Fascinating... an important "Splendid new:book.” 
new ground. It is also written in critique of the accepted mancal kanes 
exceptionally lucid prose that reflects narrative of Chinese ~* a 1 + 
a braging clarity of thought.” expansionism.” : 


l -Financial Times ý -The Economist 
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